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PREFACE 


HERE is an episode in the life of Count Tolstoy 
which is quite unknown in England and indeed 
anywhere, except perhaps to a few of the 
initiated in his own country. And even those few are 
unacquainted with the story as a whole. The Soviet 
Government who have access to the Count’s papers 
think they know most episodes in Tolstoy’s life-history. 
And they certainly do. But there are many threads 
lacking in the narrative which they have not yet got 
hold of. I have several times alluded to the incident 
which I now publish in detail for the first time and which 
throws a shadow on the star-lit path of the author of 
Christ’s Christianity. 
During his entire life Tolstoy could bring nothing to 
a finish. He changed his Universities and his Faculties ; 
he took up military service and gave it up ; he tried to 
be a good proprietor and the father of his peasants, he 
endeavoured to reform a village and gave it up. He 
tried to be a cattle-breeder, a wine-producer ; he tried 
to make shoes, to make stoves, to till the earth, to saw 
wood, to carry water, to roof peasants’ huts, but gave 
them all up. In a word, everything he took up he gave 
up, not because he was incapable of accomplishing it, 
but because he could never keep up any one thing for 
long—every such mood passed off quickly. He even 
abandoned his glorious literary work. It seemed as 
though his brain were poisoned by negative electric 
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currents. But he must be judged as an artist. He was 
always working and trying new things, and without 
this his greatest novels would never have been written. 

Tolstoy was known in his country and abroad by much 
more than his name: his sketches of his childhood and 
youth, War and Peace and Anna Karenina, had won for 
him the highest honours that literature can bestow. 
But with this result he was not satisfied. He hungered 
and thirsted for more approbation and applause and 
he kept in touch with those who had it in their power to 
bestow it even when some of them were persons of 
doubtful sincerity. And in search of this fame he went 
so far as to regret the values he had attained by his 
masterpieces, and he altered Anna Karenina. 

He was an artist who would fain hurl Shakespeare 
from his place in the Temple of Letters. He brands 
the admirers of the English poet as hypocrites, declares 
that King Lear is a work of bad taste, sneers at Wagner, 
condemns the Nzbelungen, denounces Goethe’s Faust, runs 
down Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony and counts among the 
highest works of modern literature Dickens’ novels, 
George Eliot’s Adam Bede and Beecher Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. He found Carlyle antipathetic. He 
objected to his aristocracy, his admiration of heroes and 
his detestation of the masses. This was hateful to 
him. lLeskov wrote to him on the 4th October, 1893 : 
‘““T have heard that you praise Gaston Boissier. I am 
very glad he pleases you, but I do not know why 
Carlyle’s Heroes do not please you.”” He was an artist 
who belittled his own art—refused, in fact, to recognise 
it. His disdain for history and tradition were equal 
to that which he manifested for science and art. One 
may truly say that he was averse 


“To lean upon extrinsic circumstances 
Of record or tradition,” 
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He was a Christian who would have nothing to do 
with any of the Churches of Christ that exist to-day. 
He was the advocate of religion, but he did not believe 
in the divinity of Jesus, in the immortality of the soul 
nor in the existence of God. In religion Tolstoy was his 
own God. 

He was a reconstructor of society who would abolish 
social cement, government, law, authority, property. 
He was an anarchist and at the same time an aristocrat 
of the aristocrats. He dressed as a Russian mujik and 
never ceased to be a member of the aristocracy. He 
was the inspired artist who painted magnificent scenes 
of the living and thinking and working of the masses 
and classes of his countrymen and who contributed to 
raise Russian literature to a high place in the literature 
of the world. He is a champion of Russianism, but his 
novels are Western. He has, however, also been called 
a Mad Mullah of Christianity and in that capacity a 
bundle of contradictions, preaching one doctrine, 
practising another, and shaking the faith of and mis- 
leading all the simple-minded who listened to his 
sermons. 

From his earliest days there were two Tolstoys: the 
boy who lashed his back with a rope and the boy who 
lay in bed and read novels. The spiritual and the 
physical in him were both acute and always in opposition. 
Circumstances ruled that until he was fifty he should 
regard the antagonism chiefly from the physical side ; 
and thus we have his great novels crowded with brilliant 
figures of men and women whose physical presence 1s so 
vividly noted and so clearly expressed that they some- 
times seem almost oppressive. ‘Then came what looked 
like a revulsion, but was in reality only a shifting of the 
point of view from which the old antagonism was 
regarded ;_ thence the doctrine of renunciation, the 
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declaration of war on the body, the attempt to foster 
the spiritual life by the mortification of the physical. 
But this was a tendency which may be traced through- 
out the writings of his unregenerate days, and it was not 
new any more than the capital point of his philosophy 
was new—the brotherhood of man. | 

From his window in Moscow or in Yasnaya Polyana 
he looked out upon the world and judged it by his own 
standards. He contemplated it as the convulsive 
agony of a dying epoch, and at the first tokens of the 
coming catastrophe called his countrymen to make 
ready for the Day of Doom. I well remember a type- 
script of his which I bought at Yasnaya to translate into 
English at Tolstoy’s suggestion. I went to London and 
offered it to the late Mr. Heinemann, who rejoiced 
when he heard the author’s name and looked glum 
when he heard the title of the work. Still he accepted 
it, offering me a modest remuneration for my work as 
translator. It was only then that I read it with amaze- 
ment, and my heart sank within me as I turned page 
after page. The conclusions which Tolstoy makes on 
the Gospels are to be found in Voltaire or even in 
Celsus. What he thought he had discovered were old 
truths or errors known in the fourth century. 

Tolstoy’s religion, like his political ideal, is one 
wherein the members differ little from each other and 
there is, so to say, no hierarchy. But this is not progress 
as compared with the system it was intended to oust. 
Society, like the organism, is composed: when the 
parts are almost identical, the organism is simple and 
the society is savage. When the organism is complex 
and its elements are differentiated, they divide the work, 
their relations to each other are many. A society 
without hierarchy—or nearly without it—is that of 
tribes. The more civilised society is specialised. The 
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uniformity which Tolstoy wanted to introduce would 
mean the abolition of the conditions which differentiate 
modern society from barbarism. 

Tolstoy’s influence in rousing moral energy and 
awakening people to a lively sense of the tremendous 
change that was about to befall them must seem slight 
if we measure it by the vastness of the crisis that he 
and many of his contemporaries foresaw and foretold 
and by the vigour of his preaching. The causes of his 
failure—for failure it was—were many. One of them 
lay in the general indifference to religion prevailing 
among Russian intellectuals, the majority of whom had 
at most religious opinions, traditions and impressions, 
but no firm convictions. A theological book or dis- 
sertation in those days had little chance of being perused 
by the generality of readers, even when written by the 
lay theologian Khomyakoff, or by the poet-philosopher 
Vladimir Soloviev. Economics, politics and_ letters 
were the fashionable studies. 

Another explanation of this failure was the personality 
of the preacher. Tolstoy as prophet was never taken 
seriously by those of his countrymen whose interest in 
religious matters was real and intense. From the outset 
he was classed as an energumen, an unbalanced thinker, 
a fanatical innovator. Besides earning laurels as a 
novelist he won golden opinions among Liberals, 
Radicals and revolutionists because of his personal 
opposition to Tsarism and all its works, and because of 
the known dissolvent influence of his teachings upon the 
entire framework of society. That was his contri- 
bution to the coming upheaval and partly also the 
secret of such popularity as he enjoyed. 

An aristocrat by birth, upbringing, tastes and preju- 
dices, he was a rough Russian peasant in his build and 
lineaments and a downright anarchist in his doctrines. 
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This was his force as a political agitator and his weakness 
as a religious reformer. The religion of Jesus was not 
of this world, whereas that of Tolstoy began and ended 
in this world and never went beyond it. Whither- 
soever he turned, his ears were assailed with fierce 
denunciations of the misery of the masses, of the tyranny 
and injustice of the classes, of the hollowness of religious 
professions, of the hypocrisy of politicians, of the rotten- 
ness of society and its institutions. The administration 
of justice was a ubiquitous example of this decay. 
Apart from the well-meant efforts put forth by the 
magistrates since the recent reform under Alexander IT, 
there was no ordered process of justice in any part of 
the Empire. I was present one summer afternoon at 
one of the fashionable open-air concerts at Pavlosk 
when the Minister of the Interior, having listened in 
one of the intervals of the music to the complaint of a 
retired Admiral Apraxin about the waywardness of a 
youth whose tutor I was, and having put a few questions 
to me, undertook straightway to send the boy “‘ adminis- 
tratively ’! to the Caucasus and incorporate him in 
one of the regiments serving in that picturesque vice- 
royalty. And early one morning, a few days later, my 
young pupil, whose knowledge of Russian was very 
slight, for he had been educated in France, was called 
upon by agents of the police and spirited away. And 
I never heard of him again. 

Tolstoy listened to these plaints and was himself an 
eyewitness of the abuses that elicited them, and with 
his lively imagination he allowed them to fan the fires 
of his hatred. Anarchism he beheld in every branch of 
public life, in every decaying structure of the social 


1 That is without invoking any law or ukase or alleging any 
misdemeanour. 
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organism, and he, together with a few of his country- 
men, pointed it out, and by way of a remedy proposed 
anarchy as asystem. Similia similibus the homceopathic 
principle. He uttered a timely warning in unmistake- 
able terms and in the tone of a Jeremiah or an Ezekiel 
armed with divine authority. But his homilies were 
too scantily clad in the raiment of Christian conception 
to pass muster among members of the official Church 
or even of Sectarians. By a curious irony of circum- 
stances, Tolstoy’s method of tackling the anarchy of a 
politico-social system was to propose universal anarch- 
ism as a panacea. His personality and his conduct 
more than his writings were a vague prophecy of the 
future, and what they foretokened was the downfall of 
society and civilisation. 

In the drab reality of everyday life Tolstoy was a man 
of impulse whose acts were often sudden, scldom the 
outcome of serene reflection. His intellect was keen 
but untrained, and his relish for approval and his 
jealousy of others occasionally eclipsed the generosity 
of heart which nature bestowed upon him. He seldom 
praised others, and if he did, the objects of his pane- 
gyrics were dead, and even so his heroes were not 
among the most appreciated by professional critics. If 
one asked Tolstoy what he thought of any eminent 
contemporary he seated himself on the seat of the 
scornful and at times one felt disposed to look upon him 
as a Russian Thersites—whose function was to find 
fault with all and not to utter a good word for anyone. 
Even his wife remarked this. In her Diary we read : 


‘“* To-day Leo said to me, ‘ How well you copy my 
writings and keep my papers in order. Thank you 
for it. It is a rare thing to get thanks from him 
no matter how hard one works. . . .” 
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He sought to launch upon the thinking world a 
wholly new and arbitrary conception of ethics, politics 
and social relations, in the name of religion. His 
restless mind rebelled against the indifference of the 
world and his proficiency in the arts of success enabled 
him to keep himself continuously before the public eye. 
He would seem to have been animated by the spirit 
displayed by Count Cavour, among whose papers was 
found evidence that he paid a regular subsidy to a 
journal that launched the most bitter and calumnious 
attacks against his policy and his person. It appeared 
at first incredible, but was soon proved to be in accor- 
dance with fact, the explanation being that in the Count’s 
belief the main thing for an ambitious politician who 
needs popularity is to remain on the stage, if not as a 
hero, then as a villain. Hence he gladly paid the news- 
paper for assailing him. Tolstoy subsidised no writer, 
but he kept in the good graces of most and was un- 
commonly sensitive to every breeze. 

It is a well-known fact that among the weaknesses of 
some great men they suffer from a childish vanity of 
which in their sober moments they would feel heartily 
ashamed. Consciousness of his own strength and 
pride in it characterised Tolstoy from his youth onward. 
He liked to feel at first superior to others and then only 
different, and he gloried in accentuating the difference. 
Hence his delight in challenging received theories, in dis- 
puting established views and in ridiculing hallowed 
customs. The testimony of history, the consensus of men 
of science vanish in smoke when confronted with the criti- 
cism or the mere assumption of Tolstoy. Genius never 
herds with genius and still less does it herd with medio- 
crity. It is ever intent on being different from others. But 
it is not enough even for a genius to do things differently, 
he is expected to do them better than his competitors. 
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Tolstoy’s ruling passion was love of fame—a weakness 
that few great men can wholly conquer. For fame he 
made sacrifices. For fame he cultivated good relations 
with journalists and critics, even with some of whose 
friendship few cultured Russians would have been 
proud. This love of fame kept him ever on the alert, 
watching and waiting for an opportunity of reminding 
the public of his existence. He felt glum when weeks 
lapsed without any item about him finding its way 
into the newspapers. At last he established relations 
with a little journal which caused people to say that he 
had a press organ of his own. 


E. J. DILLON 


SARRIA, BARCELONA, 
May, 1933. 


COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


CHAPTER I 


HIS ANCESTORS 


and significance of a poet, one should make 

a pilgrimage to the land of his birth. For 
even the most original genius is a child of his country, 
epoch and environment. ‘The roots of his feeling, 
thinking and working lie deep in the soil from which 
he sprang and their growth is fostered by the beliefs, 
hopes and strivings of his fellows. True of all the 
torch-bearers of modern times, it would not be easy to 
point out another to whom Goethe’s saying is more 
thoroughly applicable than to Leo Tolstoy. For he 
is one of those striking figures—who owe most of what 
constitutes their strength and their weakness to their 
fatherland. 

Leo Tolstoy was emphatically a Russian of the 
Russians and in his person were made flesh the good 
qualities and the bad which distinguish them from other 
nations : their ineradicable mysticism, their spasmodic 
impulses, their fitful heroisms, their mysterious joy and 
sadness, their mania for world reform and their fond 
clinging to unbearable abuses, their childlike credulity 
and their morbid distrust, and all this in a degree 
which rendered him the type of his countrymen during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century in the sense 


oY 


(524 se held that to read aright the message 
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in which Voltaire was the type of the French people 
of the generation which preceded the Revolution. Not 
only did the Slav psychology, theretofore hardly known 
beyond the Tsar’s dominions, show itself in the various 
parts which he played consciously and unconsciously in 
the theatre of the world, but even in the gradual un- 
folding of his character, and in the many changes 
which it successively underwent one may discern that 
subtle intertwining of thought, feeling and instinct, and 
that sudden exercise of seemingly uncaused energy 
which mark all Slavonic peoples. For the fitfulness 
with which he ran through the gamut of human passions, 
and in the domain of thought touched every extreme 
of paradox, leaves on those who are acquainted with 
him only through his writings the vague impression of 
a shattered mosaic representing many human person- 
alities. Judged solely by his books, there is a greater 
lack of continuity in his hfe and work than that which 
separates the Saul of Tarsus from the Apostle Paul. And 
yet, envisaged in correct perspective, those broken threads 
are seen to be integral parts of a well-woven tissue. 

Count Tolstoy was a nobleman by birth, an aristocrat 
by temperament and training, and a restless spirit, 
who throughout his long and chequered life strove in 
small things as in great, to stand forth from the grey 
mass of everyday men, whose intellect yields them barely 
enough light to find the wherewithal to eat, drink, 
sleep, marry and bring up children to do likewise. His 
aims and ideals, his hopes, beliefs and dislikes went 
through many changes from the day on which he first 
entered the congenial circle of aristocratic students in 
Kazan down to the moment when, as an old man, the 
Holy Synod at St. Petersburg made him the cynosure 
of the world’s eyes by solemnly excommunicating him. 
But his character was fixed from the first, and remained 
essentially the same to his end, uniformly sensible to 
the one order of motives, ever tending to the one goal, 
though often, indeed, revealing itself in apparently 
contradictory acts. 
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Count Tolstoy came of a stock which has produced 
no eminent man but himself since its annals were first 
written in the seventeenth century. His ancestors 
belonged to the class of Boyars,t and the first of 
them known to history led a chequered life. Piotr 
Andreyevitch Tolstoy was a shrewd observer, a man of 
broad views and elastic principles, but more than aught 
else, a clever courtier, who could coin a phrase appro- 
priate to every passing event and find a plausible excuse 
for every shady act, even treason itself, when he or one 
of his powerful friends had committed it. 

This political trimmer was the head and soul of the 
rebellious native militia, the Streltsy, who rose in arms 
in favour of Sophia against her half-brother Peter, 
afterwards called the Great, in 1682. But fortune 
frowned upon the movement, and the promptitude 
and energy of the Tsar thwarted the ill-laid schemes of 
its ambitious leaders. As soon as he had quelled the 
outbreak and sent his half-sister to do penance in a 
dreary convent cell, many of the nobles who had 
upheld the lost cause were done to death with such 
accompaniments of cruclty as characterised the times 
and the country. But the astute Piotr Andreyevitch 
managed to keep his skin whole. Turning brusquely 
and in the nick of time from the worship of the setting 
to that of the rising sun, he succeeded in obtaining the 
new Tsar’s forgivencss and even in worming himself 
into his favour, without, however, winning his confidence. 
Peter often forgave, but never forgot, and he invariably 
saw to it that those whom he had pardoned should 
never let their misdeeds or his clemency wholly slip 
from their memory. In his cups at night, when sitting 
in the midst of his boisterous boon companions he 
would sometimes tear off the wig of the crafty courtier, 
fling it to the ground and striking ungently the bald 
pate with the flat of his brawny hand, cry out: “‘ Ah! 
head! head! wert thou Icss cunning, I would have 
made thee and thy body part company long ago!” 


1 Russian nobleman. 
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The one aim of Piotr Tolstoy after that escape was 
to bask in the sunshine of Imperial favour, and he 
chose this means of attaining it solely for their efficacy. 
The Tsar needed men of judgment and information, 
and readily overlooked the shortcomings of clever 
counsellors. Tolstoy had extended his knowledge of 
the world in the course of his travels abroad and by 
indulging a natural taste for reading which court-life 
rendered desultory. He formed sound or, at any rate, 
safe opinions on many of the subjects in which he knew 
his Master to be interested, but he was too consummate 
a courtier to let them ever degenerate into convictions. 
Hence his tongue never hindered his advancement, 
which he left nothing undone to further. Money and 
honied words obtained for him the post of Russian 
Ambassador at Constantinople, which was more danger- 
ous, if not more difficult, in those days than it has ever 
been since. Before he could be recalled, on the out- 
break of hostilities, he was seized by order of the Sultan 
and confined in a dungeon, where he spent four weary 
years. He also lost all his movable property, which was 
either plundered by the populace or destroyed by fire 
when they burnt his house to ashes. But for these 
hardships and losses he was amply rewarded by the 
Tsar, whom he accompanied on his historic journey 
through Holland and France. 

Thus the public career of Piotr Andreyevitch was a 
series of adroit acrobatic manceuvres to maintain 
himself on the tight-rope of Imperial favour at any and 
every cost. He undertook with a light heart one of 
the most invidious tasks by which a public man ever 
merited well of his sovereign : he voluntarily set him- 
self to ferret out Peter’s fugitive son, Alexis, and to coax 
the unfortunate young man back to Russia, torture and 
a horrible death.2 The Tsarevitch, who feared and 
disliked his father, and had rashly uttered many a wish 


1 In 1716. 
2 The last interview between father and son is the subject of a 
fine picture by Leo Tolstoy’s friend and mine, Nicholas Gay. 
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for Peter’s death, had fled the country lest a worse thing 
than exile should befall him ; for his Imperial parent 
had shortly before informed him by letter that he must 
either mend his ways or don the monks’ cowl and enter 
a monastery, adding that if he failed to choose between 
these alternatives, he would be looked upon and dealt 
with as a common criminal. 

Alexis soon afterwards escaped, going first to Vienna, 
then to the Tirol and finally to Naples, leaving his father 
ignorant of his whcreabouts. Piotr Tolstoy and Nicholas 
Rumyantseff set out in search of him, and owing to the 
masterly methods employed by the former, they finally 
found him in the Castle of St. Elmo at Naples. (In 
1716). The young prince was dismayed by the meeting. 
Vaguely foreboding the fate that awaited him in Russia, 
he at first flatly refused to leave his rcfuge. But Tolstoy 
insidiously calmed his fears, yradually awakened his 
hopes, won his confidence and, by way of offering him 
an irresistible bribe, assured him that once inside the 
Russian frontiers, he might marry the lady of his love, 
who was then but his mistress. The young man was 
weak-willed and inexperienced, Tolstoy was wily and 
suasive, and the ill-starred Crown Prince finally yielded 
to the assurances of the soft-spoken courtier, and returned 
home full of hope, fancying that he was about to begin 
life anew and carve out his own career. But in the 
capital death was lying 1n wait for him in one of its 
most terrible shapes. He was first subjected to horrible 
torture, in order to compel him to reveal all he knew 
of the supposed machinations against the Tsar. For 
eight days! the most excruciating torments were 
methodically inflicted on the wretched youth, and on 
the eighth he succumbed before he could be executed 
in the manner prescribed by the terms of the formal 
death sentence. 

For the success of this odious mission Piotr Tolstoy 
received from his Imperial master the title of Count, 


1 From the rgth to the 26th June. 
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and from the Russian public the nickname of execu- 
tioner.1. A few years afterwards, when the son of his 
ill-starred victim ascended the throne, under the name of 
Peter II, the service became a crime and the rewards 
were changed to punishments: stripped of all honours 
and titles, Tolstoy was banished from the capital and 
interned in the prison-like Monastery of Solovetsky, in 
the government of Archangel, where, in an atmosphere 
that made life utterly loathsome, he sickened and sank 
to death, surrounded by ignorant bigots or worldly- 
minded monks. A description of his travels in central 
and western Europe, and a fair translation of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses bore witness to the literary gifts and 
cultured tastes of the man whom his contemporaries 
knew only as a sleek courtier and an unprincipled 
time-server. It was in May, 1724, that Tolstoy received 
from Peter I the title of Count, and it was in the same 
month three years later that Peter II declared that he 
and his heirs had forfeited it for ever. In those days a 
father’s sins were often visited upon his offspring, and 
Tolstoy’s son, Ivan, sharing the fate of his disgraced 
parent, was summarily dismissed from the office of 
President of a Court of Justice and shut up in a monastery 
where his life was short, monotonous and miserable. 
The boisterous pleasures of existence under the shadow 
of the Russian throne in the first half of the eighteenth 
century were strongly flavoured with dangers such as 
are nowadays unknown outside Bokhara and Afghanis- 
tan. Prosperity and misery, life and death were separated 
by a whim, a word of the monarch, a blunder of his 
Minister. Nowhere does Fortune’s wheel spin around 
so quickly as in an autocracy, nowhere are the 
changes it brings more sudden or capricious. And 
the Tolstoy family experienced all its extremes. This 
obscure Ivan, for example, who had lived almost 


1 Rumours were current among the people that Tolstoy himself 
had had a hand in the death of Alexis. It was then supposed that 
the Tsarevitch had been formally executed, whereas he died while 
under torture. 
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unknown and died unmourned, left a son named 
Andrew, who was the great-grandfather of Leo Tolstoy, 
and who, in the year 1760, received back from Tsaritsa 
Elizabeth Petrovna the title of Count, which his grand- 
father had merited and forfeited by the same ignoble 
deed. Of this Andrew, who died in 1803, little is known, 
except that he was the father of Ilya, who became 
Governor of Kazan and is vividly portrayed by the great 
novelist under his real name in War and Peace. Count 
Ilya was an easy-going soldier whose chief aim was to 
guide his bark smoothly through the waters. of life and 
whose misfortune consisted in his lack of skill to steer 
clear of its snags and shallows. He was, above all things, 
a soldier, and although this was often the sole and 
sufficient qualification for positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility, he was unluckily wanting in such rudi- 
mentary administrative fitness as mother wit, sharpened 
by knowledge of life, bestows upon the average man of 
education. After the French invaders had been driven 
out of Russia, Count Ilya was dispatched to Kazan to 
govern the province in the name of his Imperial master, 
the chief condition of success being his ability to keep 
complaints from worrying the central authorities of 
the capital. He retained this post for five years and 
might have occupied it during his lifetime, had he 
been gifted with ordinary intelligence, average will- 
power or administrative talents. The Russian bureau- 
cracy, during the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
in the semi-Tartar city of Kazan was not essentially 
different from that of China in the twentieth century, 
and the standards applied to its servants by the central 
authorities at St. Petersburg were nowise high. But 
under the stewardship of Count Ilya Tolstoy chaos 
seemed to have been brought back to earth. Bmnbery, 
lawlessness, insecurity of life and property exceeded all 
bounds. Complaints were loud, petitions many, and as 
chance would have it, some of the complainants were 
influential. The Minister at last bestirred himself. Two 
Senators were despatched to Kazan to hold an inquiry. 
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The result being adverse to the Governor, he was 
promptly relieved of his functions and died a few days 
later of a broken heart. 

He had married Princess Gortshakoff, who bore him 
four children, of whom the eldest was Count Nicholas 
(1797-1837), the parent of Leo. Two circumstances 
render this member of the family transitorily interesting : 
he was the father of one of the greatest novelists of 
Russia, and the original of Nicholas Rostoff, well known 
to readers of War and Peace. Nothing that he did or 
said, so far as one can see from extant papers, Is itself 
worth chronicling. His gifted son endeavoured to draw 
a portrait of his father more than once, but as he had 
lost him early and depended for his information largely 
upon hearsay, the result adds little to the biographers’ 
knowledge. In Russia, then as now, a plain matter-of- 
fact record is kept of the services, rewards, punishments 
and other salient events of the career of every civil and 
military servant, until it is burned by fire or lost through 
neglect. The dossier of Count Nicholas Tolstoy, still 
in the archives, describes him as ‘‘a nobleman, but he 
possesses no serfs.” In other words, he was impecunious 
and cherished at the time no hope of bettering his fortune 
by serving the State. He had taken part in the campaign 
which drove Napoleon from Russia and had entered 
Paris with the allies, but it was not until he was placed 
on the retired list in 1819 that he received the grade of 
Colonel and the pay of an English artisan. 

Gambling, not misfortune, was the origin of his 
impecuniosity. Cards and dice caused vast sums of 
money to change hands among Russian noblemen of 
those times, and a passion for the green baize-covered 
tables seems to have run in the family of the Tolstoys. 
Nicholas was certainly possessed by it as completely as 
his more famous son was later on, and one of the 
principal events of his chequered life was the gambling 
away of the vast estates which he had inherited from his 
father. But the recklessness with which he lost money 
and serfs did not blind him to the ways of regaining 
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them. Fairly endowed with the wisdom of his generation 
he managed “ to correct fortune” by marrying a lady 
ofwealth. Very unprepossessing in personal appearance, 
her youth a mere memory and her future bound up 
with her riches, Princess Volkonskaya bore a name 
celebrated in the annals of her country. Her property 
is credibly stated to have included “ thousands of 
serfs’? and among her enormous estates was that of 
Yasnaya Polyana, a name which has since become a 
household word throughout the civilised world. The 
story of this mariage de convenance is told in War and Peace, 
with a fidelity to fact which was one of the great writer’s 
pleasing characteristics. Four sons, Nicholas, Sergius, 
Dmitri and Leo, and one daughter, Mary, were the 
fruits of this union, which is said to have been happier 
than many marriages concluded under more favourable 
auspices. 

Leo Tolstoy, the youngest of the sons, was born on the 
gth September, or the 8th August (according as we 
count by the Gregorian or the Julian calendar), 1828, 
on his mother’s estate, Yasnaya Polyana, in the province 
or government of Tula. It is as picturesque a stretch 
of country as a vast plain, ruffling itself in one place 
into hillocks and hollows and variegated in another by 
forests of secular trees, can well be. But far away from 
the house spreads an endless expanse of unbroken land, 
few shadows and sombre colours, over which hovers 
the spirit of monotony and sadness. 


CHAPTER II 


HIS CHILDHOOD—THE PLOUGHING OF THE 
GROUND 


Count Tolstoy was bereft from the outset: he 

never knew that earliest and purest love which 

goes out towards the heart whereon we reposed first and 
longest and which shielded us with what a poet terms 
the first heart-foliage against chilly nights and sultry 
days. Too little is known of his parents to enable one 
to say what mental gifts and ethical bents he may have 
derived from each. Neither of them, however, had any 
lasting influence on his moral or intellectual upbringing, 
for his mother died before he was quite two years old, 
and seven years later he lost his father, who does not 
appear to have been particularly distinguished for 
pedagogical aptitudes or in any way eager to train his 
offspring. However this may have been, the education 
of the children was taken in hand by their maternal 
aunts, assisted by German and French governesses and 
tutors, as has been the custom in Russian families of the 
aristocracy since the days of the Empress Catherine. 
The elder of these ladies, who was married to Count 
von Osten Sacken, was the first to take upon herself 
the care of her brother’s children at his death in 1837. 
Three years later she herself passed away, and her 
younger sister, Pelagea Ilyinishna Yushkova, busied 
herself with the bringing up of the little ones and put 
her indelible stamp on the soul of Lyoff Nicolayevitch. 
Whether this lady was fully alive to the grave respon- 
sibility that weighed upon her or was duly qualified to 
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discharge 1t may well be questioned. But she has a 
claim upon the indulgence which excellent intentions 
bespeak. Her husband, who lived until 1869, was a 
Colonel of the Hussars, sharp-witted, polished, given to 
gambling, fond of pleasure and characterised by 
dissolute manners. His wife was a lady of mediocre 
intelligence, kindly heart, surface piety and views ot 
sexual morality so exclusively based on the weakness of 
the flesh that they would have found ready admission 
into the code acknowledged in the France of du Barry or 
the England of Nell Gwynn. She prided herself on 
her membership of the aristocracy, which she regarded 
as a group of beings apart, in fact as a species different 
from the rest of the genus man. It is hardly to be 
wondered at that she should have looked down upon 
the grey masses from her lofty height with a feeling of 
quiet contempt as upon beings indispensable indeed to 
the welfare of the nobility of the earth, but repulsive 
to the gentle and squeamish. She cherished a firm 
belief in eternal life, but would fain enter upon her 
heavenly possessions without passing through the gates of 
death, of which she was filled with a wild dread. And 
somewhat of this overwhelming terror she seems to have 
communicated to her young ward, whose thoughts for 
many decades later were fixed hypnotically upon the 
shoreless sea over which hang silence and gloom. It 
is said that in her eightieth year, when the sands of life 
seemed fast ebbing away, she sulkily shrank from 
quitting the little that life had still left her and turned 
angrily away from the viaticum offered by the church 
which was to have strengthened her soul on its last 
journey. After her husband’s death in 1869, she with- 
drew to Kieff and ended her days in the narrow cell of 
a convent of nuns. 

The ideals of life which this well-meaning lady set 
before her impressionable young nephew were place, 
fortune and distinction above his fellows. Education 
was avowedly but the preparation for this happy goal. 
It was a whetting of the desire and a purveying of the 
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means, the latter consisting mainly of devices to cause 
seeming to pass current for being, to get conventional 
counters accepted as sterling coin. It behoves a young 
man to be polished, brilliant and a conversationalist, 
but above all else, he should be possessed of that 
tact and practical knowledge of the world’s ways 
which constant intercourse with ladies of the higher 
circles alone can bestow. Hence no better finish could 
be given to the training of a promising young lad 
than adulterous intercourse with the well-bred wife of 
a gentleman. The pious lady who thus summed up the 
aims and means of pedagogy loved her ward tenderly 
and therefore ardently wished him to pass through all 
these stages of novitiate, but more especially the last. 
The same beliefs and longings fed his own energies and 
shaped his efforts for many years in after-life, and if 
some of them came to nothing, others were realised to 
an extent which, if his own testimony be believed, 
warped his judgment, blunted his feelings and well- 
nigh wrecked his very existence. ‘“‘ My kind-hearted 
aunt,’ writes the gifted nephew, after his conversion to 
‘“‘ Christ’s Christianity ’’ with the conviction that comes 
of experience and the bitterness born of repentance, 
“my kind-hearted aunt, a really good woman, used to 
say to me that there was one thing above all others 
which she wished for me—an intrigue with a well-bred 
married woman. Rien ne forme un jeune homme, comme 
une liaison avec une femme comme il faut. Another of her 
wishes for my happiness was that I should become an 
adjutant, and, if possible, to the Emperor ; the greatest 
happiness of all for me, she thought, would be that I 
should find a wealthy bride, who would bring me as 
her dowry an enormous number of serfs. I cannot 
now recall those years without a painful feeling of 
horror and loathing.””? 

Not only did these strange notions of the essence of 
happiness give a definite trend to the activity of Count 


1 Christ’s Christianity, p. 8-g. English Edition. 
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Tolstoy’s youth, but they influenced to an equal extent, 
though in a reactionary sense, the whole course of his 
regenerate life. The means of happiness preconised 
at one period were simply reversed in the other, 
libertinism being discarded for continence, high living 
superseded by vegetarianism, poverty substituted for 
wealth, and rank renounced for pseudo lowliness, but 
the original circle was never widened, the ultimate goal 
underwent no change. Happiness remained always 
the centre, the roads that lead to it being alone varied. 
That is a cardinal fact in the life of the great Russian 
novelist which is well worth noting. The materials 
supplied by nature and supplemented by this kind- 
hearted aunt were in after years shaped by her genial 
pupil, now docile (after the model which she had set 
before him), now rebellious (after a pattern the very 
opposite to hers). But one and all, they were present 
almost from the very first: untrammelled sexual 
enjoyment, religious fervour, dread of death, differen- 
tiation from one’s fellows, were the keystones in all 
the arches which the versatile architect ever strove to 
erect, only at one time they were turned towards the 
east and at another they faced the west. 

Education in Russia in the early part of the nineteenth 
century and among the classes able and willing to 
give it to their offspring was a primitive process to which 
nowadays a different name would be assigned. It 
meant practical instruction in modern languages com- 
bined with frequent exercises in the art of impressing 
others favourably and of making the most of the pleasant 
surface of things. It seldom went much beyond that. 
The building up of character, the steeling of the will, 
the unfolding of those inborn social instincts wherein 
morality takes its rise, nay, even the sharpening of the 
nascent desire for knowledge for its own sake, were 
alike foreign from its aims: a German, French, or 
English tutor, or all three, sometimes individuals of 
very doubtful qualifications, divided among themselves 
the schooling of the children, taught them to speak and 
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write their respective tongues, and exercised a larger 
degree of delegated parental authority than would 
be deemed beneficial or safe to-day. The parents were 
however, as a rule, the high court ofappeal from sentences 
passed by the pedagogues and they were also the dis- 
pensers of exceptional pleasures. ‘The family, in a word, 
was a miniature copy ofthe State. Rarely had the father, 
mother or guardian any plan; and oftentimes even 
the tutors went to work without a system, much being 
left to chance. Almost sufficient instruction was im- 
parted to enable the boy to enter a University, and when 
it fell short of the low standard then prevalent, the 
portals of the Temple could almost always be opened 
with a golden key. In Tolstoy’s work entitled Chuild- 
hood and Youth we have a delightful picture of this curious 
kind of mind-moulding in which, as in modern medicine, 
a good deal is left to nature and not a little to chance. 
Those charming sketches are not all scenes of his own 
life in the strictly autobiographical sense, but they are 
states of his soul in the psychological mingled with 
reminiscences of his home and early surroundings, 
mellowed by time and softly coloured by the iris-tints 
of an artist’s soul. In some respects the work resembles 
Goethe’s Wahrheit und Dichtung, and in others Gottfried 
Keller’s Der Griine Heinrich. It is the simple record of 
the budding of a child’s soul in an atmosphere and soil 
so unfriendly that the flower was doomed from the 
first to be seriously stunted, if not wholly blasted. 
But the Tolstoy of European fame is already there in 
germ, all his leanings and many of his concrete acts 
standing out in bold relief. We also recognise several 
of the figures which were familiar to him in childhood, 
boyhood and youth ; in Karl Mauer, for instance, his 
simple-minded, true-hearted, semi-educated German 
teacher, and in the shrewd, snobbish, vain St. Jerome, 
his real French tutor, M. St. Thomas, to whom the boy 
took an early and insuperable dislike. 

In Western countries, more especially in those of 


English speech the upbringing of children is usually a 
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process in which society and nature play prominent parts. 
The youth chooses his comrades from all social layers ; 
he is ever coming in contact with others who are less 
closely linked to him by tastes or interests, and like a 
sharp-edged stone washed in among sea-shingle, is 
slowly rounded and polished. Boys live largely in the 
open air, are inured to cold, heat and physical hardship, 
and by means of games, school traditions, contra- 
dictions, quarrels and public opinion, get their wills 
seasoned and tempered like their constitutions, and 
acquire a tincture of the sternness and stoicism of 
their elders. Little by little their inordinate self-love 
diminishes, or becomes encased in a fairly hard polished 
crust of politeness. The notions of honour, standards 
of truth and duty, measures of right and responsibility 
which attain among the lads are so very like those of 
their fathers that in these and many other matters, 
they resemble a nation in little. 

In the Russia of Tolstoy’s childhood and youth 
things were different. A well-born child was often a 
hothouse plant, coddled by his relatives, kept during the 
long winters within doors in over-heated rooms, his mind 
given over for experiment to nurses, masters and tutors, 
his activity hemmed in a narrow social circle formed by 
a few children of his own exclusive set who in the country 
seldom foregathered, so that he was shut out from the 
great world as effectually as the youthful Sakhya 
Moumi or Prince Rasselas of Abyssinia. The children’s 
notions of men and things, of life and its conditions, 
were often extremely crude or utterly false, sometimes 
the true meanings of familiar words not being revealed 
to them until borne in upon their minds by dint of 
suffering and sorrow. 

An incident which Tolstoy narrates in his sketch 
Boyhood prettily illustrated this sudden inrush of a 
new idea to combine with an old familiar word, and 
at the same time affords a fair specimen of the delicacy 


1 Boyhood, pp. 144-149. 
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of the novelist’s psychological analysis. The little boy, 
Irtenyeff, having lost his mother, is on his way to his 
grandmother’s house together with a little girl for whom 
he entertains such love as a child may feel for a child. 
He had been trying to get his comrade’s opinion of 
what their new life would be like, but she was not in the 
mood for talking. He, however, kept on teasing her 
with his questions until at last she blurted out the 
truth, namely, she thought they might have to part 
for ever, her family being poor and his wealthy, adding, 
however, that in that case, she would enter a convent 
and become a nun. “ You are rich, we are poor,”’ these 
words and the ideas bound up with them came to me 
with unwonted strangeness. According to my ideas at 
that time, only beggars and peasants could be poor. 
I could not possibly weld this notion in my fancy with 
the graceful pretty Katya. It seemed to me that 
Mimi and Katya having always lived with us and 
shared all things with us in common, should go on 
doing so for ever. It could not possibly be otherwise. 
. . . The clear notion now for the first time entered 
my head that we, that is to say our family, are not 
living alone in the world; that all interests do not 
hinge upon us, but that there is another hfe led by 
people who have nought in common with ourselves, 
who take no thought of us and are not even aware of 
our existence. Doubtless, I had been conscious of all 
this before: but I knew it not as I now did, I failed 
to realise it, did not feel it.” 

After his father’s death in 1837 Leo was taken to 
Moscow, where his eldest brother was making ready for 
his matriculation. But soon afterwards in the same 
year they returned to Yasnaya Polyana—all except 
the eldest brother, who continued his preparatory studies 
and in 1839 entered the Mathematical Faculty of the 
Moscow University, Leo remaining in Yasnaya Polyana 
until his turn came to move to a university. 

The traits of the child’s character as stored up in 
the memory of his relatives or described by himself 
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in his writings, differ merely in intensity and degree 
from those of the grown-up man. Self-analysis and 
self-will, which to many seem forms of self-love, are the 
woof and web of the character of Nikolai Irtenyeff, 
Tolstoy’s literary self. He was a soul anatomist in 
embryo, a sceptic in long clothes, a dreamer of unchild- 
like dreams. He broods till he has drifted to the 
brink of madness, reasons until he is plunged in despair, 
loves till he is frenzied with jealousy. He is shy, 
pensive, morbidly susceptible and ready to impute to 
others motives which were often wrong and never 
exalted. The kind-hearted German tutor bursts a 
paper bag over his head one morning by way of awaking 
him and the sleepy child murmurs : “ His one thought 
all his life is how to tease me !”’ Why does the teacher 
not act thus towards his brother? he asks himself. 
And the answer is ready. ‘‘ Volodya is older than I 
am, I am the smallest of all. That’s why he torments 
me.” 

When still a boy of twelve, he felt and showed a great 
fondness for a little girl of nine, and in a short chapter 
in Childhood he tells the story of his feeling with the 
charming simplicity that stamps all his early literary 
products. One passage of this narrative is especially 
Interesting as showing that from the earliest times 
his power of observation was unusually developed and 
that it was applied to the charms which coquettish 
female costume exerts upon the emotions of the male 
sex. And it was employed with as much ingenuity as 
thirty-two years later when he described the becoming 
jersey of the heroine of the Kreutzer Sonata and how 
marvellously it enhanced her charms. “I looked over 
the shoulder of Katya, who was trying to pick up the 
worm on a leaf, by setting it before him on his path. 

‘IT noticed that many girls are given to jerk up their 
shoulders, striving in this way to bring up a dress with 
an open neck into its proper place. I also called to 
mind that Mimi always waxed angry at this movement 
and used to say ‘It is a housemaid’s trick.’ Stooping 
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down over the worm, Katya made this very gesture 
and at the same time the wind lifted up the light scarf 
from her little white neck. At the moment she made 
that jerk, her shoulder was two fingers’ breadth from 
my lips. I was looking, but no longer at the maggot ; 
I kept gazing and gazing and then with all my strength 
I kissed Katya’s shoulder. She did not turn round, 
but I was aware that her little neck and face were 
suffused with red.’”? 

A very few words may sum up the lines on which 
he was trained for life. His memory was kept fairly 
busy by all his teachers, his ambition studiously fomented 
by his relatives and those natural instincts which did 
not actually choke like weeds the growth of either 
were allowed to spring up and spread out until they 
cast a dark shadow on the boy’s lonely soul. Those 
of his faculties which were needed in order that he 
might seem and shine were sharpened and brightened 
by constant use, while the more solid gifts of mind and 
heart and will were left untested, untrained and un- 
developed. He therefore worked his way upwards 
towards the light like a plant in the soil, athwart dense- 
ness and darkness, in groping through circuitous ways 
and pushing through hindrances. The meaning of 
the things which he saw and heard and would gladly 
have fathomed was left to his own mind to divine, 
and guesswork of the wildest kind usurped the place 
of knowledge. His heart which yearned for affection 
and vainly sought an object round which to cling 
turned now to this, now to that female child of his own 
narrow circle, and when repelled, withdrew to the 
inner world which he created for himself and lavished 
its warmth and tenderness upon a cold abstraction. 
Neither the tonic cordial of trust nor the wholesome 
bitter of responsibility strengthened or braced his will- 
power, which gradually split up into velleities, hesita- 
tions and caprices, and was long held thus atomized 


1 Childhood, Chapter IX. Russian Edition. My own Trans- 
lation. 
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by a nervous irritability arising in part only from a 
physical cause. 

His boyish thoughts, strivings, ideals, fears, suspicions 
and motives, as set forth by himself in the simple picture 
_he has painted of the growth of a child’s mind, are as 
interesting to the psychologist as to the biographer. 
A characteristic incident not included in that ideal 
picture of his childhood, which proves how qualified 
to speak of jealousy was the author of the Kreutzer 
Sonata, is vouched for by one of his relations. He 
grew so Jealous of this little girl of his predilection that 
he could not brook her speaking to any other boy. 
One day she was heedless or daring enough to chat 
with someone else, whereat her tiny admirer waxed 
so wroth, that unable to keep his feelings under control, 
he madly pushed her off the balcony.! 

A child, he reasoned as an old man, just as when a 
man he often acted like a capricious child. Sometimes 
an object that met his eye or a word uttered by his 
elders in his hearing would start a train of thought in 
his mind which flowed swiftly forward, losing itself in 
the ocean of the transcendental. 

In like manner an expression, a glance, a laugh, 
and his self-love is wounded to the quick for days or 
weeks. These defects were doubtless innate but his 
surroundings instead of correcting them mingled gall 
with the honey of his childhood and youth. 

That delicate sense of honour, which in normal 
children is the main element of character-building, 
was warped in young Tolstoy from the healthy bias 
of nature to morbid self-love, and that natural curiosity, 
which is the most helpful auxiliary of skilled pedagogues, 
instead of openly secking wholesome pabulum around 
him, was forced to feed upon the unripe notions of a 
child’s untrained brain. Mind and heart, thought 
and feeling were therefore tinged with an unhealthy 


1 Recollections of Count Tolstoy, by C. A. Behrs. (Heinemann, 
1893, p. 12.) M. Behrs was Count Tolstoy’s brother-in-law, 
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hue, and the boy’s relations to the outer world were 
seriously marred thereby, so seriously indeed that 
many of his early impressions reached his consciousness 
twisted and discoloured. A normal child’s mind is 
like running water which reflects the images that 
fall upon its surface now in smooth fullness, now in 
broken quivering fragments. But that of the young 
Tolstoy resembled in some respects a swollen mountain 
torrent which shuts out all colour and gives but mis- 
shapen outlines of the pictures which 1t comes across 
in its swift course downwards. He scems to have had 
no child’s paradise in which to take refuge from the 
sordid prose that was gradually gathering around him ; 
no asphodel meadows in which to gambol, no Aladdin’s 
lamp to summon wonder-working spirits from a far- 
off world. He lived wholly and solely upon earth, 
with an occasional outlook now upon the Christian 
heaven, now upon the medieval hell. From time to 
time a sense of justice or of self-sympathy may have 
prompted him to dream of a reformed world and a 
better race, but the means of realising such ideals were 
Neronic rather than Orphean. 

But there was another cause which imparted a wrong 
direction to the workings of his mind and continued 
banefully operative for many years : the overwhelming 
sense of his physical ugliness. In a world which wor- 
shipped beauty, idealised the comme il faut young man, 
set apart all its prizes for appearances, this was indeed 
to be born with the taint of such original sin as no 
redemption could wash away. A big head, little grey 
eyes that glistened as they darted out their rays like 
lightning streaks before vanishing to mere points, a 
pair of thick upturned lips, a prominent broad nose 
and a very arched brow challenged instant attention 
and provoked unspoken comments. What unmerited 
anguish the boy and young man endured from that 
source none but he can know. But the injustice of 
suffering, inflicted for what was beyond his control, 
must have given an oblique poise to his thoughts on 
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the world and its moving spirits. He himself writes : 
‘“‘T had often moments of despair : I fancied that there 
was no happiness upon earth for a man with such a 
broad nose, such thick lips and such little grey 
eyes as mine. I besought God to work a miracle 
—to turn me into a beauty and I would have 
bartered all that I possessed in the present and all 
that I might acquire in the future for a handsome 
face.”” 

To make things worse his brothers were in the matter 
of bodily graces and courtly airs all that Leo could 
have wished to bec, especially the elder of the two, 
whose temperament was in harmony with his looks. 
The keen consciousness of his own ugliness preyed 
upon Leo’s mind, soured his thoughts and gave his 
character a somewhat unnatural cast. He himself 
dwells often on the subject: ‘‘ I was shamefaced by 
nature but this feeling was intensified still more by the 
consciousness of my ugliness. Now, I am satisfied that 
nothing wields such a powerful influence over a man’s 
bent as his exterior, and not so much his exterior 
itself, as his belief in its power to attract or repel. I 
had too much self-love to get used to my condition so 
I consoled myself, like the fox, by saying that the 
grapes were still sour, that is I strove to despise all 
the pleasures which good looks bestow and which to 
my thinking Volodya enjoyed. These I grudged him 
with my whole soul, and I put forth all the powers of 
my mind and imagination in order to extract enjoyment 
from proud isolation.”? It was not altogether a 
friendly world the why and the wherefore of which the 
active little brain was earnestly endeavouring to 
fathom. 

A new element of confusion was brought into that 
crude system of thought by a small boy from a public 
school, who came to spend a Sunday in the house. 
This child told Tolstoy, who was then ten years 
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old,! that in the grammar school they had discovered that 
there was no God. Leo’s elder brother hearkened to 
the interesting announcement with ears set wide and 
eyes agog, and the young ones at once began to discuss 
it, allowing Leo to take part in the debate. ‘“ We all 
eagerly accepted the theory as something particularly 
attractive and possibly quite true.” Scepticism at 
ten is not an everyday mental state and when it comes 
it leaves a deep furrow in the soul and tramples out 
much of the inborn capacity for worship. This was 
the first rude shock given to the religious teachings of 
his childhood. The God of whom he had trustfully 
craved a miracle—and longed for it in vain—was after 
all but an invention of mere men. The one stronghold 
wherein the soul that chafed and fretted in the ugly 
body could find comfort and repose was thus shaken 
to its foundations. How long the spirit of barren 
negation retained possession of the young Count’s soul 
we have no means of calculating, but some years after- 
wards when his brother, Demetrius, had found his 
lost faith and had taken to living in accordance with 
Christian doctrine, Leo and the others made fun of 
him and gave him the nickname of Noah. 

Thus without pilotage or pole-star, with no sym- 
pathetic friends or helpful guides, the lonely boy was 
thrown upon his own slender resources and left to read 
as best he might, the riddles which were being daily 
set him as he saw more of the life of men and their 
ways. From the first his sensitive nature had spontan- 
eously detached itself from the surface of the world 
around him, yet never ceased to gauge its own being 
and working by the conventional standards. His 
striking lack of comeliness and the scorn or pity which, 
he believed, it begot in others, threw up a barrier 
between him and his playfellows, which spurred him 
on to vie with them all the more keenly. Thus 


1 Count Tolstoy himself says he was then in his twelfth year, but 
as he also asserts that it was in 1838, he could not possibly have been 
more than ten years and four months old.—Christ’s Christianity, p. 3. 
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brooding grew into a habit, openness was repressed, 
and the young mind was often crushed by paralysing 
dread of that unspoken but imagined criticism from 
others, which he himself was wont to indulge in towards 
all. The lack, too, of a serviceable mould wherein to 
shape his crude notions of men and things and of a 
central fire of faith or knowledge to fuse them into 
unity, left him vainly battling with a chaos of incon- 
gruities and contradictions. From time to time he 
would sink in the depths of his own consciousness and 
grope for the clues, which he should have received from 
his elders. And little by little his appetite for such 
home-made theories divorced from all reality, waxed 
morbid, and he gradually created for himself a new 
universe of his own, freed indeed from those abuses 
which had inflicted most pain upon himself, but marred 
by others as baneful if not more mischievous. 

His understanding of the world was essentially un- 
sympathetic. He was never really of it; ever striving 
to force his way through, but constantly rebutted by 
its hard frozen polish which he was unable to thaw or 
break. He never nestled in the warmth and affection 
of a friendly heart with that languid self-abandonment 
which comes of true and ready intimacy with the 
children or youths of one’s own years. His tender 
mind was unhealthily wakeful, eager to sift and scan 
all fresh impressions, loth to make an act of faith respect- 
ing even the obvious and self-evident. No wonder the 
sketches he drew of his acquaintances were caricatures 
and his visions of the heroic were projected far from the 
prosaic present into the fantastic past. Nor was this 
unenviable habit of looking at the persons and things 
in his own neighbourhood through a magnifying glass 
or a microscope a passing infirmity ; it remained one 
of his predominant traits till his death. 

Among his comrades, who were nearly all older than 
himself he met with no superior boy or girl whose nobler 
nature or higher strivings might have afforded him the 
means of measuring his own. He tells us that there 
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was not even a kindred spirit among them all with 
whom his own could sympathise and make common 
cause. Unavoidably, therefore, he soon came to look 
upon himself as an individual apart, a being of a unique 
cast, misunderstood and persecuted by all, a swan 
among a flock of geese. This sense of superiority and 
consequent aloofness were never again wholly laid 
aside. In after times when literary success had opened 
every door to him, Tolstoy continued to be reserved, 
shy, almost misanthropic, and it never once occurred 
to him to seek in social reform the remedy for the 
evuls with which the world, he said, is overwhelmed. 

In these circumstances his powers of observation were 
sharpened to a superlative degree but the harvested 
impressions were made to serve merely as the fruits of 
childish theories. The tendency to generalise which, 
inborn in youth, is usually checked by experience, 
degenerated in young Tolstoy to a disease. In the 
sphere of emotion and thought he fell into a baneful 
habit of raising every evil, every abuse, every defect 
to its highest power and stamping them with the mark 
of universality. Huis jealousy of a little girl, a merry 
little playfellow, traced to assumed defects in its object, 
swells and spreads till it envelopes all womankind. “ I 
suddenly conceived a contempt for the whole female 
sex in general and for Sonitshka in particular. I began 
to assure myself that there is nothing pleasant in these 
pastimes, that they are fit only for little hussies and I 
was moved by an uncommonly strong desire to achieve 
some plucky feat that should astonish them all.”! And 
he accomplishes the deed, which is astonishing enough 
but far from edifying, and is locked up for twenty-four 
hours in consequence. Buoyancy thereupon gives way 
to despair. 

The slightest outward shock, an unkind act, a harsh 
word, a cold look caused him to shrink within himself 
and nurse feelings of hatred, yearnings for revenge, 


1 Op. cit., p. 182. 
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sentiments of contempt, which embraced many others 
besides the actual offenders. Nay it was enough that 
he himself, being in a bad humour, merely surmised 
what he dreaded. ‘*‘ Sometimes the idea comes over 
me that there must be some unknown cause of the 
general dislike and even hatred of me. At that time 
I was quite certain that everyone beginning with my 
grandmother! and ending with Philip the coachman, 
hated me and found enjoyment in my sufferings. It 
cannot be that I am the son of my mother and father, 
nor Volodya’s brother, but an ill-starred orphan, a 
foundling, taken in out of pity. . . . I drew comfort 
from the belief that I was wretched not because I was 
guilty but because such has been my fate ever since my 
birth. . . . At other times the thought of God comes 
upon me and [ flippantly ask Him why it is that He 
punishes me? ‘I did not, methinks, neglect to pray 
in the morning and evening, why then do I endure ?’ 
I can positively state that it was now that I took the first 
step towards the religious doubts which worried me 
during my boyhood and this not because misfortune 
spurred me to murmur and misgive, but because the 
thought of the injustice of Providence, which made its 
way into my brain at this season of utter mental dis- 
array and during my isolatiof for twenty-four hours,? 
having fallen like a bad seed after rain on spongy 
soil, began to grow rapidly and to take root.’ 

But that which impressed him at this tender age 
most profoundly in the lot of mankind was the fateful 
fact of death. The revelation came with the sudden- 
ness of a lightning flash and seemed to have seared his 
soul for ever. Whether it was the decease of his father, 
his aunt or some other relative that first brought “ the 


1 It is to be borne well in mind that the sketches of Childhood, 
Boyhood and Youth are not strictly autobiographical. Their value 
lies chiefly in the wonderful insight which they afford into the 
unfolding of the soul of the author. 

2 He was kept in a dark closet for a whole day and night. 

® Op. cit., p. 188. 
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withering knowledge of the grave’? to the hyper- 
sensitive young mind is immaterial. It was imparted 
early and left a lasting impress. In the interesting 
records he has given us of his first impressions, he 
describes with a wonderful mixture of idealistic and 
realistic colours the manner in which he received the 
lesson and the place he assigned it in the chaotic store- 
house of his raw notions. Much of the complex feeling 
of awe, curiosity and pain, which then seized and 
clung to his soul, is perhaps common to most children. 
But some of the by-effects peculiar to his morbidly 
introspective mind are illustrated in a noteworthy 
passage in which he tells how he softly stole into the 
chamber where the cold, soulless body of his mother? 
lay in the coffin, while a solitary chanter was mechanic- 
ally droning out psalms in the furthest corner of the 
room. He climbed upon a chair, the better to survey 
death’s handiwork. While riveted to the spot by the 
fascination of horror and lost in a maze of childish 
speculations, ‘“‘ the door creaked and a chanter walked 
in to relieve the other. This noise startled me and 
the first thought that came to me was this, that as I 
am not weeping but am standing on a chair in an 
attitude anything but touching, the chanter may well 
take me for a heartless boy who clambered on the 
chair from pity or curiosity : so I made the sign of the 
cross, bowed down and wept... . Before and after 
the funeral I shed tears without cease and was sad. 
But I am ashamed to call that grief to mind because 
it was ever alloyed now with a face cast down more 
than all the others, at one time with solicitude about 
the effect which I was producing upon the rest, at 
another with an aimless curiosity which egged me on 
to take stock of the headgear of Mimi and the faces 
of those who were present. . . . Over and above this 


1 The framework of the sketch in which this description occurs 
is not of course historical. Tolstoy’s mother died when he was too 
young to have thought and acted as he did. But the mind-state is 
impressively true to nature. 
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I derived a sort of enjoyment from the knowledge that 
I was unhappy. I sought to awaken the consciousness 
of misery, and it was this selfish feeling more than the 
others which smothered within me genuine sorrow.’”! 

To a boy of such a character and with that lament- 
able lack of training 1t was impossible to move securely 
among the chasms and the pitfalls of life with the warn- 
ing forces of conscience still further weakened by the 
early fervours of youth. 


1 Op. cit., pp. 113-114. 


CHAPTER III 
THE SOWING OF THE SEED 


O artist has ever traced with finer feeling or 
N tee hand than Leo Tolstoy the shadowy 

line at which the vague dissolving impressions 
of the child harden unawares into the more material 
shapes of boyhood. <A chance conversation, the sudden 
dawning upon the mind of a fresh ray of light, the 
crystallisation of hitherto disembodied ideas or the 
blossoming of a new feeling serve to mark for him the 
different stages in the growth of reason. On the child’s 
entrance into each of these, all his impressions and the 
views of life he had built upon them become rarefied 
like the mirage, which on our approach allows the 
brown sand or the arid white salt to pierce through 
and then wholly vanishes. The main ideals and 
sentiments which underwent these changes during 
Tolstoy’s passage from childhood to youth are the 
same which in changing lights, shades and shapes 
never ceased to exercise his philosophy, to inspire his 
art or to fire his religious zeal : woman, death, happi- 
ness, and God. 

None of these epoch-marking changes thrilled his 
soul, or upset his feelings so much as that which first 
caused him, then a boy of fourteen, to cease to look 
upon one of the housemaids, a girl of twenty-five, as a 
female servant and to begin to sec in her a female and 
a female who, as he puts it, in a certain measure held 
his happiness and even his peace of mind in her hands. 
The story, as told in the memoirs of boyhood, may 
possibly differ in detail from any one incident that 
48 
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actually happened in the Count’s young days; but 
as a delicate piece of analysis, as a scene of soul-life, 
it carries the stamp of absolute truth in its every line. 
One there beholds the first rush of the heated blood 
to the cheeks and the gleam of unholy light in the 
eyes, one hears the pulse beat loud and fast and one 
guesses at the general disarray of thought and feeling, 
as the youth eagerly listens to the snatches of talk 
between his sensual-minded brother and the chaste 
peasant-girl. This picture of the first awakening of 
the unclean beast in the human breast is limned by the 
hand of a master who had studied the demon in his 
own soul. 

On this subject one dwells unwillingly. It is one 
of the few themes which, rightly or wrongly, the litera- 
tures of the Anglo-Saxon races touch upon sparingly 
and never with the frankness and the fullness of realism. 
But in the life of Count Tolstoy, it calls for a larger 
place than usual, were it only because to his thinking 
the difference, the line of cleavage between happiness 
and misery, good and evil, lies in the relations of the 
sexes to each other. No clause of the moral code 
accepted by mankind has undergone more radical 
changes according to time and place than that which 
marks the limits of the licit and bounds off the sphere 
of the ideal in the matter of sexual love. In Russia 
and most other countries, where the abolition of serf- 
dom is still in the memories of the living generation, 
acts may be winked at, even theories built upon them 
and outspoken discussions allowed, which would give 
a shock to the Anglo-Saxon who is wont to take refuge 
in silence or voice his ideas in euphemisms. But it 
would be rash to take it for granted that such a differ- 
ence of treatment connotes a real corresponding differ- 
ence of ethical quality between the two peoples com- 
pared. The only fair standard is that of enlightened 
public opinion of the country and the time. In the 
Russia of about three-quarters of a century ago the 
current notions on this subject were such as may 
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without exaggeration be termed very lax, and the best 
and worst that can be said of the young Count’s theory 
and practices is that they were those of his contempor- 
aries. 

This episode of the housemaid is related not as an 
account of a fall from any previous high estate but 
merely as a sketch of the channel through which he 
first acquired a theoretic knowledge of the fruits of 
good and evil. His own part in the matter was that 
merely of an eavesdropper, but of an eavesdropper 
who avidly drank in every word that fell from the lips 
of his elder brother and the servant girl, and strangely 
enough he drew from the rebukes made by the latter 
to his brother the conclusion that the fruits of sin must 
indeed be pleasant. But this was not the occasion on 
which he plucked and tasted them. On the contrary, 
bearing his ugliness in mind he set himself to make 
little of all such pleasures, the enjoyment of which, 
as it then seemed to him, presupposes an agreeable 
exterior. But the passion aroused only slumbered. 
Henceforward in the sun-coloured cloud pictures of 
his future which he fashioned, scattered to the winds, 
and then reshaped for hours at a time, an ideal she 
hovered over him, shared his joys and sorrows, soothed 
his feelings, and moved about him like a satellite 
round a sun. Even in the midst of busy preparation 
for his examinations with book in hand and mind 
spasmodically bent upon the properties of mathematical 
figures the sound of “female footfalls and the rustle 
of feminine attire’ would catch his sensitive ear and 
all the generalisations of science would fade like phan- 
tasms from his heated brain, leaving the ground to the 
realities of nascent passion. It was in vain that he 
sought to impress upon his will the fact that the foot- 
steps were but those of his grandmother’s elderly 
housemaid shuffling along the corridor, the question 
would none the less rivet his attention and call for an 
answer : “‘ What if it were she?” and loth to let the 
golden opportunity slip by unprofitably, he would rush 
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out to the landing only to find that it was the old 
servant woman. But no subsidence of passion followed 
this disappointment: the spring once touched, the 
works were set in motion and peace of mind gone for 
the time.? 

Parallel with these unwholesome dreamings which 
often hold in solution the germs of moral disease, religious 
sentiment grew apace and naturally took the concrete 
shape in vogue in those days. Love and fear of God, 
or touching submission to the supposed utterances of 
His will, a strict observance of the precepts of the 
Church and an impulse to go beyond all this, to crave 
for more arduous tasks to perform, more irksome priva- 
tions to endure, were the mainsprings of the manifold 
acts of piety performed by the zealous young believer 
at this crisis in his life. The occasion which called 
them into being was his first confession, their nether- 
most foundation was the fear of divine wrath. 

Confession in the Orthodox Church is less frequent, 
less minute and thorough than among modern Roman 
Catholics. But in a wider and non-ecclesiastical sense, 
it is a characteristic trait of the Slav inhabitants of 
Russia, whose innate tendencies seem even from pagan 
times to have had more in common with the true 
spirit of Christianity or Buddhism than those of any 
other branch of the Aryan family. Meekness, pity, 
resignation are the moral elements of the Russian 
character which apparently date from pre-Christian 
ages. Hardly one out of a hundred criminals arrested 
On suspicion, denies the offence with which he is 
charged. Many, taxed with one crime, freely avow 
all the others that weigh upon their consciences. A 
chance fellow-traveller in a railway carriage, like 
Tolstoy’s Pozdnysheff, displays the stain upon his 
honour or tells the humiliating story of his life with a 
frankness which astounds the foreigner and wins the 
Sympathy of the native. But no more striking instance 


1 Op. cit., p. 259. 
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could be indicated than Count Tolstoy himself, who 
made public confessions almost ever since he first put 
pen to paper. From his earliest sketch Childhood down 
to the ethico-religious pamphlets which saw the light 
during his last years he laid bare and dissected every 
fold of his will, every twist of his intellect, every warp 
of his character with a pitiless frankness which has 
seldom been equalled and has never been outdone. 
Whether this heroic courage was partially drawn from 
the mistaken belief that the workings of an individual 
mind were identical with those of all men, and that 
therefore the experience of one might prove helpful 
to the many, is a question on which it would be fruitless 
to dwell. But one cannot blink the fact that his general- 
ising bent led him often to classify national traits, and 
even personal idiosyncrasies as characteristics of the 
whole human race. 

His first sacramental confession, if the narrative in 
Boyhood be, as we have some reason to assume, a reminis- 
cence of his own experience, supplies us with a psycho- 
logical document of thrilling interest. The eve of the 
great day finds him singularly thoughtful and collected, 
yet religiously high-strung. Meekness shapes his attitude 
charity inspires his conduct. He listens with enforced 
respect to a desultory conversation, which at a less 
solemn season would have called forth his scathing 
strictures and provoked ill-disguised nausea. Affability 
and kindness with a tincture of condescension he showers 
upon all, irrespective of his sympathies and antipathies. 
Even the hateful French tutor, whom he could never 
bring himself to regard with courteous indifference, 
comes in for a share of his goodwill. But underneath 
this flow of friendly feelings were strong back eddies 
running in a more worldly direction. Deep below the 
shining surface of loving-kindness, he himself descried 
the current of unspiritual motives. He admits, for 
example, with charming candour that he felt a tinge 
of pain at the thought that nobody around him seemed 
particularly struck with his “‘ meckness and virtue.” 
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But none the less he keeps manfully on his way, for the 
time. And swiftly enough the climax is reached. 

Good resolves run riot in his soul. Dead to the 
past he would henceforth live only for that endless 
future which begins when the sands of time have run 
down. A rule of conduct, therefore, must be drawn 
up to serve as a chart for the arduous voyage. With- 
drawing partly from the companionship of his play- 
fellows and his tutor, he sets himself to write out a list 
of his duties to God, to his neighbour and to himself 
during the coming year. While trying to rule the 
paper, however, he blots it, and this mishap starts a 
fresh train of thought, in the course of which he remem- 
bers that he ought first of all to frame a complete 
set of rules for his new life. Consequently he leaves 
the catalogue of duties and grapples with this more 
urgent task forthwith, but somehow he never gets 
beyond the head-lines. Meanwhile the fateful hour 
of confession and forgiveness has struck and he hastens 
to discharge this unwritten duty. 

While the priest recites the prayer before confession 
an emotion of holy terror overpowers him. Yet as 
it is not devoid of a certain subtle pleasure, he seeks to 
hold it fast, to shut out conflicting feelings, to silence 
disturbing thoughts. The sacrament administered, 
purity and happiness make his soul their dwelling- 
place and manifest their presence by a delightful glow 
of fervour and self-complacency. A new-born being 
himself, he is smitten with painful surprise at the 
absence of a corresponding change in the furniture, 
the room, his surroundings. 

Night turns this religious ravishment into nameless 
horror, for with its darkness comes the awful discovery 
that he forgot to avow one sin. Not willingly indeed 
had he kept it back—this would be sheer unpardon- 
able; he overlooked it unwittingly ; none the less 
he deems himself such a heinous sinner that no punish- 
ment is cruel enough to expiate his transgression. 
I.very moment he turns in dread lest the finger of God 
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should be already moving to strike him with sudden 
death. But little by little these storm-clouds become 
tipped with silver fringes, and the idea occurs to him 
to repair to the monastery betimes next morning, 
throw himself at the feet of the austere servant of God, 
his confessor, and disclose his trespasses anew. With 
this resolve come peace of mind and soothing, if broken, 
slumbers. 

So firm a grip have these fears and hopes taken of 
the lad’s soul that he starts up again and again during 
the night, terror-struck lest he should have overslept 
himself. Day dawns at last and the youthful penitent 
sallies forth with unwashed face, unkempt hair, his 
clothes furred with down from the pillows, to have his 
soul shriven anew. With a sum equal to threepence 
in his pocket he hires a droshky, but no sooner has he 
taken his seat than he is filled with fear lest the driver 
may lead him astray and rob him. But he reaches 
his destination without mishap. Entering the monas- 
tery, where he encounters a group of black-robed monks, 
his first thought is, with what class of persons will they 
mentally range him? For a while this query distracts 
him, his ardent and mastering desire being to edify 
others. Having finally found his father confessor he 
grapples with his pride and lays bare his conscience. 
The cenobite hears him and implores a blessing on his 
head, whereupon his heart is ready to burst with 
semi-sensuous bliss. Resuming his seat on the jolting 
droshky, he now asks himself what impression he can 
have made on the mind of the monk. ‘“ He now surely 
thinks that he never in his life came across any young 
man endowed with such a fair soul as mine, nay, that 
he never will meet with any like me and that none 
such exist. Of that I am convinced ; and this con- 
viction evoked a sentiment of such joy within me 
that I felt the need of sharing it with someone.”?! 
Whereupon he relates to the listless and mistrustful 


1 Op. cit., pp. 245-246. 
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driver the story of his forgotten sin, his two confessions 
and his present pleasurable emotions. Dressing shortly 
afterwards in order to go to church he perceives to his 
dismay that the clothes which he wished to put on are 
not ready. Moodily he takes another suit and receives 
communion with a flow of strange thoughts in his 
mind and absolute misgivings on the score of his exalted 
strivings. 

Another time it flashes upon him that happiness is 
the effect not of external causes but of our relations 
to these and that he who has once inured himself 
to suffering cannot be unhappy. From discovery to 
application, the distance being short, he traversed it 
in a twinkling : retiring into a closet he scourged his 
bare back with a whip until his eyes filled with tears. 

Whatever the historical value of these incidents, it 
cannot be gainsaid that they are precious as paintings 
of the states of the writer’s soul, inventories of his mental 
equipment at a critical period of his life. Their signi- 
ficance, however, lies less in the concrete details than 
in the cardinal fact that the influences which alternately 
gave an impetus and a direction to the workings of his 
mind and will were of a sexual and religious order, 
the latter being joined with a chronic dread of death. 

But they were intersected by another cycle of thoughts 
the centre of which was self. No intensity of emotion, 
no rapture of spasmodic bliss could wholly dislodge a 
keen anxiety about the changes which that happiness 
wrought on himself and the effects of those changes 
upon the impression he was making upon others. 
Athwart sorrow and gladness, anger and loving-kind- 
ness, he never neglected to cast a glance at the varying 
reflection of his own person in the minds of those 
around him. Plunged in the depths of grief, rapt in 
the ecstasies of joy, the thought of how he looked to 
others in his new state was ever present, sometimes 
suggesting a change of pose, at others creating an 
undercurrent of emotion which ran wholly counter to 
the main stream. This habit of self-contemplation, 
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to a large extent the fruit of abnormal self-love, tended 
to weaken his will and bedim his intellect.! 


** My taste for abstruse reasoning brought my conscious- 
ness to such an unnatural pitch of development that 
sometimes, beginning to muse upon the simplest thing, I 
fell into a circle out of which there was no issue, a circle 
of analyses of my own thoughts. No longer dwelling 
upon the problem which had just been occupying my 
attention, I took to thinking of what it was that I 
was thinking. Putting to mysclf the question: of 
what am J thinking? I would answer: I am thinking 
on what I am thinking about. And now of what 
am I thinking? I am thinking that I think on what 
I am thinking about. And so on. Reason seemed 
beclouded.’’? 


Another time after a quarrel with his elder brother, 
he passes him in the corridor, and his first impulse 
is to go and settle their differences in a friendly way, 
but he keeps it under. ‘‘ Our cyes met and I under- 
stood that he understood me and also understood what 
it was that I understood.’ 

No wonder that the demon of doubt would occasion- 
ally take full possession of his soul and drive him to 
the very verge of insanity. He would then be harassed 
by the fixed idea that no person and no thing existed 
but himself in the vast universe and that objects are not 
objects at all but only images which arise, spring up 
into being, the instant that one turns one’s mind to 
them. On some of these occasions, burning to test 
this theory and fain to catch Nature unawares, he 
would suddenly turn his head in the opposite direction 
in the hope of getting a glimpse of nothingness, before 
those automatic pictures had time to appear.® 

The will thus enfeebled, action loses largely of its 


1 Op. cit., p. 205. * Boyhood, p. 206. 3 Op. cit., p. 205, 
‘ Op. cit., p. 153. 5 Ibidem, 
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quality of deliberateness and frequently springs from 
impulse. During that unhealthy condition the sudden 
flash of a mere velleity may startle the individual into 
provoking a calamity or committing a crime. It is 
as though a machine out of gear should mangle the 
hand that set and kept it working. No one has felt 
more keenly or described more graphically this tragic 
helplessness than ‘Tolstoy. Discussing this state of 
mental fogginess, in which breaking through all recog- 
nised restraints he openly rebelled against his teacher 
and actually slapped his face, he gives utterance to 
some very noteworthy remarks, which however they 
may be received cannot be passed over in silence. 


‘* Looking upon my boyhood, and in particular upon 
that mental state in which I was on that day of my 
wretchedness, I can clearly understand the possibility 
of the most grucsome crime being perpetrated, without 
aim, without a wish to harm, wantonly, from curiosity, 
from the unconscious need of doing something. There 
are moments when the future seems to one dyed in 
such sombre hues that one shrinks from letting the 
mind gaze upon it, stops all intellectual work and tries 
to make oneself believe that the future will not come 
and that the past never was. In such moments when 
the mind no longer weighs beforehand every deter- 
mination of the will, and life’s only main springs are 
fleshly instincts, I can well understand that a child 
from inexperience, and particularly prone to that 
state, should without the slightest wavering or fear, 
with a smile of curiosity pile up and fan the fire under 
the house it lives in, where its own brothers, father, 
mother, whom it tenderly loves, are sleeping. Swayed 
by the influence of this same lack of thought—one 
might almost call it distraction—a peasant lad of 
seventeen, probing the edge of a sharpened hatchet 
under the bench on which his old father, head down- 
wards, is sleeping, suddenly swings the axe around and 
down and then with sluggish curiosity watches the 
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blood trickling from the severed neck on to the bank... . 
Under the influence of this same absence of reflection, 
a man experiences a certain kind ofenjoymentin.. . 
pointing a loaded pistol to his forehead and saying, 
‘What if I ten the trigger,’ or in looking upon some 
distinguished personage, towards whom the whole 
community displays obsequious reverence and thinking 
what if I go up to him, clutch him by the nose and cry 
out : ° Hello, old boy, come along.’ ””? 


Such were some of the evil shadows of possibilities 
waiting to be embodied, the vision of which curdled 
his blood as he wandered through the mazes of the 
inward sense seeking distraction from the coldness of 
the outer world. Dark shadows they were which blotted 
out the boundaries between evil and good, arming 
physical disease with the malignant cruelty of Satan. 
With fear and trembling he might well start back from 
these gloomy shades, as if he had caught himself in 
somnambulistic trance, pacing towards a yawning abyss. 
Reminiscences of the melancholy musings of these early 
days may perchance have come back to him in later 
years to strengthen, if not create, the belief that the 
received theory of crime and punishment should be 
wholly reframed and law courts, judges, police, and 
prisons abolished. He might well say with Joseph de 
Maistre: ‘‘I know not what the soul of a miscreant is ; 
but I think I know what the soul of an honest man is : 
it is horrible.” 

It was in such odd ways that haphazard educational 
process was reacting upon the boy’s mind and heart 
and will. On his contemporaries, though there, too, 
moral and mental twists and wrenches bore witness to 
the operation of the same causes, the effects were less 
mischievous. Tolstoy’s psychic machinery was more 
delicately organised than theirs, more curious and 
analytical ; his self-love, too--the fixed point in his 


1 Op. cit., p. 183. 
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swiftly changing moods—was more developed and 
sensitive, his temperament less companionable and his 
social instincts stunted. Thrown therefore upon his 
own resources for a reading of the world, which he 
hardly knew, and for a refuge from its bitterness or 
malice, religion seemed to offer the one, sexual pleasures 
to hold out the other, and until these promises could 
be redeemed, he amused himself by conjuring up 
pictures in his overwrought imagination. And so he 
kept swinging between poles of belief and doubt, joy 
and despair, while he drew his motives now from the 


cravings of the flesh and now from the ardours of the 
spirit. 


CHAPTER IV 


PREPARATION FOR THE UNIVERSITY 


masters: science and the state: and upon 
the young generations they bestowed two 
advantages: a key to knowledge and a passport to 
social rank, political privileges and imperial honours. 
It needs an effort on the part of Western peoples to 
realise clearly how science, civil service and _ social 
standing can be thus closely intertwisted. 

Russian citizens might with greater fitness than any 
others have been classed under two heads, the masses 
and the classes ; the rough-hewn pillars who supported 
the weight of the social fabric and the caryatides set 
up to embellish it. Direct taxation paid by the former 
and not levied on the latter had long been onc of the 
dividing lines. But there were others which circum- 
stances often rendered much more irksome. For 
example, the peasant was tied to the glebe, altho’ 
theoretically free to migrate whithersoever he listed. 
Leave to quit the country for the town had to be pur- 
chased by money and fair words, and even after it had 
been obtained could at any time be withdrawn. The 
tiller of the soil might be banished to Siberia by a vote 
of his neighbours, unprovoked by crime or offence, 
real or alleged: lack of sympathy or failure to pull 
pleasantly together with his fellows was warrant enough. 
The plebian’s rights, few in number, were never clearly 
defined, rarely respected and hardly ever exercised. 
When they ran counter to the privileges or whims of 
60 
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a member of the classes, they were ungently brushed 
aside. Uneducated and untrained, the people were 
treated as children by their superiors, whose name was 
legion, and whose paternal authority wellnigh equalled 
that of the fathers of ancient Rome, and their position 
to be borne, sorely needed that curious blend of fatal- 
ism, meekness and trust in a heavenly ruler, which is 
one of the prominent characteristics of the Russian 
people. 

There was but one issue out of this limbo of lifelong 
hardship and humiliation and it led through the halls 
of the University. The degree of candidate, conferred 
at the end of a four years’ course, severed the peasant’s 
bonds and invested him with many privileges as well 
as all the traditional rights. The civil service would 
welcome him, the officer’s epaulettes were within his 
reach, the diplomatic career was open to him and in 
time decorations and titles would reward sheer perse- 
verence, while talents and assiduity might win the 
portfolio of a minister. What the Church accomplished 
for the gifted and striving among the lowly born in 
the Middle Age, was effected by Universities for the 
more promising lads among the unprivileged masses 
in the Russia of Tolstoy’s time. 

Even the scions of the nobility had to pass through 
an educational mill before they became eligible for 
positions of trust or emolument. But their choice was 
not narrowed down to the one type as was that of 
the vulgar. For them there were military, naval and 
law schools, all on a level with the Universities and 
much easier of access. For matriculation in the last- 
named institutions implied in Russia, as in Germany, 
long years of preparatory study in a gymnasy or State 
grammar school. True this dreary apprenticeship 
was not absolutely indispensable, but the alternative— 
an examination in all the subjects taught there for 
seven or eight years-—was almost too formidable to be 
faced. In the first half of the nineteenth century this 
ordeal had fewer terrors and the defective knowledge 
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of the student could always be compensated by his 
parent’s money and his professor’s goodwill. For 
that reason Leo Tolstoy and his brothers, whom their 
guardians had determined to send to a University, 
received their preliminary instruction at home and were 
then sent to a University town, where it was continued 
while they kept well in touch with their future ex- 
aminers. Moscow was the city at first selected, and 
the eldest of the brothers, Nicholas, began his studies 
there; but ultimately the choice fell upon Kazan, 
where their aunt, Madam Yushkova, was at that time 
residing. 

Young Leo was accompanied thither by his French 
tutor, towards whom his antipathy had lost somewhat 
of its acuteness with the lapse of years. French, being 
the language of polite society, could not be neglected 
even in the stress of the more urgent occupations, and 
St. Thomas being likewise versed in the arts of seeming 
and pleasing initiated his young charge into all the 
mysteries of social freemasonry. For two years Tolstoy 
visited a grammar school in Kazan (1842-1844) where, 
besides taking lessons in the prescribed subjects, he 
diligently made friends with those pedagogues whose 
goodwill was held to be an essential factor of success 
in his examinations. There was no other way for 
those who were not sure of their ground or came of 
wealthy parents, and Leo’s kinsfolk eschewed none 
of the methods then in vogue. Thus they had him 
‘“ coached ” by the Secretary of the University, a portly 
tippler, named Sboyeff, who was at once professor of 
Russian literature and the Rhadamanthus who sat in 
judgment on candidates for matriculation. 

This high priest of science took young gentlemen 
into his house or gave them a course of: private lessons 
and if he did not add greatly to their stock of know- 
ledge he at least undertook to sce them through the 
ordeal which was the one thing necessary. A high 
money value was set on these good offices which were 
in brisk demand among sons of wealthy men. The 
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lad’s relations with this uninteresting individual would 
hardly be worth more than a passing allusion, were it 
not that it was in his house that Leo first met his future 
University comrades and among them one, Nazarieff, 
who has left upon record the only trustworthy data 
we possess for verifying the Count’s own portrait of 
his personal appearance and description of his psychic 
states at the age of sixteen. 

This self-drawn portrait, although light and shades 
seem fairly well distributed throughout, is as we have 
seen, that of a boy of sixteen who, distrusting or despis- 
ing his fellows, lives in a fohu bohu of his own, over which 
the spirit has not yet moved to reduce chaos and dark- 
ness to order and light. Self-love and pride are the 
main influences which cause the magnetic needle of 
youth to deflect from the north and change the boy’s 
whole course. He envies his companions or despises 
them ; their society is distasteful. He cannot bear to 
have dealings with persons who are superior to him ; 
he assigns unworthy or selfish motives to praiseworthy 
deeds ; his constant brooding over the ultimate causes 
of things and the glaring contradiction between natural 
striving and ethical duty set him to tackle problems 
which have puzzled philosophers, and drove him to 
seek refuge in dreams, which he deliberately conjured 
up, and in the hopes held out by revealed religion. 
But all his occupations and his aims, his reveries and 
his resolutions were loose and disconnected. ‘There 
was no internal fire to fuse and to weld them together. 
Self-love was the one touchstone for them all, and a 
change of mood was as a turn of the kaleidoscope 
bringing new figures and ever fresh combinations of hues. 

The curiously coloured picture of Irtenyeff’s youth, 
which he has limned in the work already quoted, 1s 
instructive from other points of view than the historical ; 
many a useful lesson can be learned from it illustrating 
the woeful wrong that may be done to a child by 
fostering the germs of self-love which are so often 
mistaken for those of healthy self-respect. 
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** Besides my study, my occupations consisted in solitary, 
fitful dreams and reasonings, in gymnastics, practised 
for the purpose of becoming the strongest man in the 
world, in moping about without any precise aim or 
thought through all the rooms, and more particularly 
in the corridor where the women’s apartments were, 
and in gazing at myself in the looking-glass, from which, 
however, I always turned away with an overpowering 
feeling of sadness and even disgust. I was convinced 
not only that my outward appearance was ugly, but 
that there was no solace for me in the hackneyed con- 
siderations, urged in such cases. I could not say that 
my face was expressive, intelligent or noble. There 
was nothing expressive whatever in it—the traits were 
of the most ordinary, coarse and ugly kind ; my eyes 
were small, grey, and dull rather than thoughtful, 
especially when I was engaged in cxamining them 
in the looking-glass. Still less was there anything 
manly about me; although by no means small 
in stature, and very strong for my years, all the 
features of my countenance were soft, dingy and 
vague. Nor was there anything in them suggestive 
of nobility; on the contrary, my face was just 
such an one as a common peasant might have, while 
my feet and hands were quite as large as his; 
and in those days that seemed to me a thing to be 
ashamed of.”’ 


Four sentiments formed the threads of which his 
dreams were woven and first of the four was “ love 
for HER, for the imaginary woman about whom I ever 
speculated in the same way and with whom I looked 
forward to be brought at any moment face to face. 
This sHE partook somewhat of Sonya, a little of Masha, 
Basil’s wife, when she was washing in the tub, and 
somewhat of the woman with pearls round her white 
neck, whom I had seen long before at the theatre in 


1 Youth, p. 234. 
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the box next to ours.”! The second yearning was a 
sort of consequence of the first: love of love. ‘“‘I 
desired that all should know and love me. I wanted 
to have to mention my name, Nicholas Irtenyeff, and 
that all should be impressed by this announcement, 
should gather round me and thank me for something. 
The third sentiment was a hope for unwonted happiness, 
and it was so overpowering and firmly rooted that it 
culminated in madness. I was so sure that very soon, 
as a result ofsome extraordinary event, I should suddenly 
become the richest and most renowned man in the 
world that I was continuously in a state of disquieting 
expectation of something magically lucky. ...”? The 
fourth element was disgust with himself mingled with 
repentance, but “a repentance so entirely blended 
with hope of happiness that it was wholly devoid of 
sadness.’’3 

This unreal world of dreams unfitted him for the 
society of his comrades. He could not speak a word 
nor move a step in the company of others without 
torturing his mind with questions as to what now would 
be thought of him and watching for a remark or a look 
which would betray to him the opinions of the on- 
lookers. At the proper close of one of his first mundane 
visits, as a young man of the world, he wishes to rise 
up and take his leave but cannot. “I knew that in 
order to get up and go out, I must first decide where 
to put my foot, what to do with my head, with my 
hand....”4 This was the effect produced upon 
him by the ordinary run of acquaintances. With 
people who were, or fancied they were, superior to him, 
he shunned all dealings whatsoever. They disturbed 
the equilibrium of mind and soul. “In my youth,” 
he writes, “‘ not only did I dislike relations with persons 
who thought themselves above me, but such relations 
were intolerably painful to me because of the constant 


1 Op. cit., p. 241. 2 Tbidem. 
* Ibidem. 4 Op. cit., p. 302. 
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dread of insult and the tension of all the forces of my 
mind in order to prove to them my independence.”’! 
At his examination his self-love is wounded at being 
classed by one of the professors, along with another 
youth, in the category of candidates for examination.* 
And as the gymnasists, treating him as one of them- 
selves, gave him a book to hand to a comrade or 
elbowed their way past him, he looked down upon them 
with utter contempt. “I considered mysclf above 
these scholars and felt that they should not take such 
liberties with me.’ 

Nazarieff the student, who along with Tolstoy, 
frequented the preparatory course given by the Secre- 
tary of the University, says that from the first moment 
the Count “repelled me by his affected coldness, his 
bristling hair and the expression of contempt in his 
blinking eyes. For the first time in my life, 1 came in 
contact with a youth saturated with such a strange 
and to me incomprehensible conceit and exaggerated 
self-complacency. . . . At the close of the lecture the 
Count used to leave without uttering a word at parting. 
At the examination the Count made his appearance in 
evening dress attended either by a rclative or a tutor.’’¢ 
This portrait differs nowise from that given by Tolstoy 
himself. 

Leo, who at one time was minded to follow the 
example of his eldest brother, Nicholas, and devote 
himself to the study of mathematics, abandoned the 
plan on his arrival in Kazan and chose for the field 
of his future labours the Faculty of Oriental Languages, 
of which there was then, as in the beginning of the 
twentieth century, but one in all Russia.* He learned 


1 Op. cit., p. 264. 

2 Op. cit., p. 295. > Op. cit., p. 263. 

* The Historical Messenger. (Russian.) November, 1890. It was 
his French tutor who accompanied him. 

© In those days its seat was Kazan. In 1854 it was transferred 
to St. Petersburg, where it still exists. 
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the elements of Arabic and Tartar in addition to the 
usual obligatory subjects of general interest. 

The matriculation examination was the beginning 
of an epoch in his career. It meant the opening of 
the portals of the kingdoms of his dreams. On the 
fateful morning, it was in May, #844, he put on evening 
dress for the first time in his life and all the articles of 
his clothing from head to foot were new. On his arrival 
at the University when the lackey took off his mantle 
and ‘‘I stood before him in all the beauty of my gar- 
ments I felt a sort of scruple for being so dazzling.” 
but a chilling change came over his feelings the moment 
he entered the lightsome hall and beheld hundreds 
of young men arrayed in their brilliant school uniforms 
or faultless evening dress, ‘‘ when I despaired of attract- 
ing general attention and the look of my face which 
at home and even in the vestibule had been ex- 
pressive of regret at possessing, against my will, an 
exterior so noble and imposing was followed by the 
expression of extreme timidity and to some extent of 
dejection.””} 

But despite the manifold precautions taken to avoid 
failure, the examinations were not successfully passed. 
In universal history, ancient, medieval, and modern, 
as well as the history of his own country, the aristocratic 
candidate received one out of the five possible marks, 
signifying that his acquaintance with the subject was 
a little better than absolute ignorance. In the five 
subjects dealing with geography and statistics, the 
results were identical, so that the Faculty resolved to 
refuse him matriculation.2. In certain other branches 
of the programme such as French, German, Arabic, 
and Tartar grammar, as well as arithmetic and algebra, 
the Count’s achievements were acknowledged by full 
marks, but that recognition would prove helpful only 


1 Youth, p. 261. 
2 The Historical Messenger. (Zagoskin.) January, 1894. 
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in the future. Three months later he was re-examined 
in the subjects in which he had failed and he was 
finally matriculated. Thus the goal was at last reached, 
and he had a chance of realising his ideal and blossom- 
ing forth as the “ correct young man.” 


CHAPTER V 


FIRST IDEALS 


T: Tolstoy University life was an end rather 


than a means. It was the beginning of an 
era of personal freedom. Henceforth he might 
follow the impulses of his own will instead of being 
moved by others as a pawn in a game which he but 
imperfectly understood. The motives which brought 
other young men hither, love of science, desire to 
receive a diploma and a place in the civil service, had 
no hold on him. He cared nothing for science, in 
which he can hardly be said to have believed ; his 
ambition was not to work his way upwards in the 
administrative hierarchy but simply to shine in aristo- 
cratic circles and without further delay to become a 
correct young man. He brought therefore his own 
atmosphere of aristocratic prejudice with him and it 
was so dense and impenetrable as to serve as a barrier 
which shut him out effectively from professors and 
students alike. His spiritual needs he was satisfied he 
could satisfy from within, and his social ideal to which 
all the energies of his soul were for the moment directed, 
was that of the elegant dandy with a blasé look, a 
contemptuous smile and superior indifference to the 
vicissitudes of the struggle for life. Tolstoy was one of 
those people who delight in striving to distinguish 
themselves in the very spheres for which they are least 
of all qualified. 
Le jeune homme comme il faut was to the young Tolstoy 
what the “ sage’ was to the Stoics, the type of a class 
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of beings so high above the level of the mere masses 
as to deserve to form a race apart. That superiority, 
however, was based solely upon externals: good 
breeding, as manners were then understood, tact, a 
thorough knowledge of conversational French and 
the art of dressing well. Tolstoy’s own description of 
the type is worth reading ; it proves that despite the 
many rebuffs he had undergone and the slender chances 
he had of shining in the world of fashion, the impulse 
given him by his aunt Yushkova was still very far from 
having spent itself. The world had refused him—in 
his opinion—much as the University had done at first, 
but he harboured no doubt that in the former case 
as in the latter the decision was not final and could 
easily be reversed. He therefore plunged into the 
world of amusement such as it was in the half-Tartar 
town of Kazan in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. 


‘“ My favourite and chief classification of people at 
the time of which I write was into persons who are 
correct (comme il faut) and those who are not ‘correct.’ 
This latter class was subdivided into individuals who 
were properly not correct and the common pcople. 
‘Correct’ persons I respected and held them worthy 
to stand on an equal footing with myself. The second 
class I feigned to despise but in truth I hated them, 
fostering towards them a kind of feeling of a wounded 
personality ; as for the third category they did not 
exist for me. 

“My idea of correctness lay first and foremost in 
speaking French elegantly, especially in pronouncing 
it well. Anyone who articulated French badly at once 
aroused in me a feeling of hatred. ‘ What possesses 
you to wish to speak like us when you cannot?’ | 
mentally asked him with a venomous smile. The 
second condition of correctness was to have nails that 
were long, pared, clean. A third was to know how to 
bow, dance and converse. A fourth and very important 
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one was indifference to everything together with a 
chronic expression of a certain elegant contemptuous 
boredness. Over and above all these, there were 
certain general symptoms by which, without actually 
talking to a person, I determined the class to which 
he belonged... . 

“It is curious that that notion should have taken 
such deep root in me seeing that I was positively 
incapacitated for correctness. Possibly the reason why 
it took such a strong hold of me was precisely the vast 
amount of effort it cost me to acquire. It is terrible 
to think how much of what is priceless, best in life at 
sixteen I squandered in the pursuit of this quality. It 
all seemed to come easily to those whom I imitated, 
to Volodya, Dubkoff and the majority of my acquain- 
tances. I watched them with envy and in secret I 
worked at French, at dancing, at the development 
within me of indifference and ennui, at my nails... 
yet withal I felt that much would still have to be done 
before I compassed the end. . . . I would not have 
respected a famous artist, a scholar, nor a benefactor of 
mankind, if he were not ‘correct.’ The correct man 
stood above them, beyond comparison with them, he 
let them paint pictures, compose music, bring out 
books, do good—he even lauded them for it—why not 
praise what is good in whomsoever it may be found, 
but he could not take his stand on the same level with 
them, he being correct and they not ; that was enough. 
‘Methinks if we had a mother, a brother, or a father 
who was not correct, I should have said that it was a 
misfortune, but that between them and me there could 
be nought in common.’ ”’} 


Tolstoy pursued this will o° the wisp with the energy 
of the maniac. But it eluded his grasp. Although he 
certainly made his mark upon the Kazan circles of 
frivolous society, he was never a favourite there. His 


1 Youth, pp. 361-363. 
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strong sense of individuality, counterbalanced though 
it was by the impetuosity of youth, and his recent sense 
of freedom from restraint, effectually hindered the full 
play of such social instincts as he had inherited. He 
always stood aloof from his fellows, was reserved even 
with his boon companions ; and finally looked down 
upon the members of his own exclusive circle with a 
degree of superciliousness as great as that with which 
they regarded the body of the students. Balls, dances, 
concerts and drinking bouts hastened the flight of time 
and the academic year rolled quickly by. 

His fellow-student, Nazarieff, says of him that he 
** got in with the so-called aristocratic set at the Univer- 
sity, and would scarcely deign to acknowledge my 
salutations, as if desirous of proving that even there we 
were far from equal, seeing that he had been driven by 
a courser whereas I had come on foot.”! Tolstoy 
himself seems to bear out this statement in the passages 
of his sketches entitled Youth, in which Irtenyeff, a 
character who is commonly regarded as the portrait of 
himself, confesses his shyness and coldness for most men 
and a feeling of antagonism to those who were, or thought 
they were, his betters. In one place, for instance, he 
says: “In my youth I not only did not like to have 
dealings with people who deemed themselves above me 
but relations with them were ineffably agonising to me, 
owing to the abiding fear I entertained of being hurt 
by them and the straining of all my intellectual forces 
in order to prove to them my superioriy.’’? 

At Russian Universities yearly examinations were 
held in the month of May, for the purpose of gauging 
the progress made by the students and of testing their 
fitness for the ensuing course of studics. At the Kazan 
University of those days there were half-yearly ex- 
aminations as well, but the ordeal is said to have been 
light and there were ways and means of making it less 


1 The Historical Messenger. November, 1890. 
® Youth, p. 295+ 
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difficult than it was to the gilded youths who were 
hunting shadows rather than substance and cared more 
for diplomas than for knowledge. Students have been 
known to graduate in a subject from motives which had 
nothing to do with their scientific acquirements. At 
the end of last century a young man once presented 
himself for examination in Greek, although he had been 
seldom seen in the lecture room and knew very little of 
the subjects treated throughout the year. The Professor 
grumbled and gave him a bad mark. ‘“‘ What have 
you given me?”’ asked the student. “ Two, and you 
don’t deserve even so much,” was the reply. “I 
haven’t had a bit of warm food inside me for the last 
weck, though I have been giving lessons for a livelihood 
every day,’ urged the candidate. ‘* Please give me a 
better mark, otherwise I am lost.’ ‘‘ Oh, well, I'll 
make it four then, but you must work hard next time,” 
said the human cxaminer and the young man’s career 
was saved.! Thus an aristocratic road, if not to learning, 
at least to the prizes for which it qualified, lay open to 
the future novelist, and a little mental effort on his part 
would have enabled him to pass over it with flying 
colours. But his energy was drained by the joys of 
living, his will weakened and his enterprise paralysed 
by self-confidence. Easy though the examination was, 
and it was conducted by the professors themselves, 
Tolstoy failed to pass it. In fact he was not admitted 
to it, for at the rehearsal of the work gone over by the 
professor the marks he received were insufficient to 
qualify him to come up.* 


_ ? The author of this book was present in the Faculty at the 
time. 

2 Cf. Zayosskin. Histor. Mess.. Jan., 1894. The University 
Minutes of the time have the following entry: ‘“ Tolstoy : 
Ecclesiastico- Biblical History :—Not admitted. Universal History : 
—Not admitted. History of Literature :—Not admitted. The 
Arabic Language :—Not admitted. Conduct :—4.”” And then in 
the corresponding place opposite these entries stood the resolution : 
“To be left,’’ i.e. in the same for a year more. 
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This breakdown wounded his pride. Hypersensitive- 
ness was ever his weak point and he could ill brook 
defeat or humiliation even at that period of his life. 

Instead of retrieving the failure, therefore, by energy, 
innate resiliency and by deliberate effort, he turned his 
back upon the Oriental Faculty and had his name 
enrolled among the law students. In some respects the 
change might have proved for the better. In the 
Faculty of Jurisprudence there were at that time a few 
professors of repute, if not eminence, and there was much 
that a youth of observant habits and curious mind could 
have learned from them. But the young Count was 
not in the mood to learn. 

What is generally taken to be Tolstoy’s self-portrait 
in Jouth affords us an interesting glimpse of such 
thoughts and feelings as he was conscious of while 
immersed in the dreary pleasures of a provincial town. 
It is all the more valuable that the meagre contemporary 
records which have been handed down to us fully bear 
out the statements. His fellow students’ reminiscences 
of this period are well worth noting. Nazarieff and he 
met almost every day in the corridor, for they now 
belonged to the same Faculty. The commoner was 
communicative and neighbourly and would have 
gladly made friends with the young nobleman; but 
he saw no hope of thawing the icy crust of reserve and 
self-sufficiency in which Tolstoy had encased himself: 


“With the same puzzled feeling and curiosity I 
continued to observe the arrogant figure of the Count, 
who was obviously embittered by his failure to pass his 
examination. At this conjuncture the Duke of Leichten- 
berg came to Kazan, and his visit was celebrated with 
balls and other festivities. The University authorities 
drew up a list of students who were to be invited to 
dance at the ball given by the Marshal of the Nobility, 
and Tolstoy was one of the number. After the Duke’s 
departure, when the ball was the theme of lively dis- 
cussion among the students of the aristocratic set, the 
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Count kept aloof, taking no part in what interested the 
others so profoundly. It was evident that his comrades 
set him down as a great oddity and a philosopher.” 
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Once Nazarieff and “the arrogant figure’ were 
thrown very closely together under peculiar conditions 
which would have made almost any two Russian students 
friends, or at least good acquaintances, during their 
entire academic career. They became fellow prisoners 
in the University lock-up where they were kept for 
twenty-four hours for having been late for lectures and 
for disturbing the other students by their noisy behaviour. 
The punishment was very mild, but such hardships as it en- 
tailed were tempered to the titled prisoner, who enjoyed 
the privilege of being attended by his private servant. 


“Having thrown aside his mantle, but without 
doffing his cap or taking the slightest notice of me, the 
Count walked briskly to and fro, now looking out of the 
window, now buttoning and unbuttoning his coat and 
generally giving unmistakable signs of the impatience 
and discontent he felt at his foolish position. Stung to 
the quick by this behaviour, I lay there, my face hidden 
with a book, feigning not to have observed the Count’s 
presence. He suddenly opened the door and called out 
to his servant in a loud commanding voice, just as if he 
were in his own house. 

‘“¢<’Tell the coachman (who was probably waiting at 
the street door) that he is to drive past under the 
windows.’ ‘ At once,’ replied the man, and the fretting 
Count took up a position at one of the windows in order 
to kill time as best he could. I went on reading, but 
at last I could master my feelings no longer ; so | got up 
and went to the window. The coachman below kept 
driving along the street, now trotting his horses, now 
making them gallop quickly on, keeping his hands 
Stretched out before him the while. 

‘We exchanged a few words at first about the horses, 
and before an hour had elapsed we were engaged in a 
warm and endless discussion in which the topic itself 
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was of far less importance than the strange hatred that 
at once manifested itself between us... . 

‘‘] remember that Tolstoy, catching sight of Demon, 
spoke sarcastically of poetry in general and then, noticing 
a volume of Karamzine’s History lying near me, made 
an onslaught upon history as a most tiresome and almost 
useless study. ‘ History,’ he magisterially proclaimed, 
‘is but a collection of fables and good-for-nothing 
details larded with a mass of useless figures and proper 
names. The death of Igor, the snake that stung Oleg— 
What are all these but fables? And who cares to know 
that the second marriage of Ivan with Tamrod’s 
daughter took place on the 21st August, 1562, and his 
fourth with Duna Alex. Koltovokaya in the year 1572? 
Yet I am required to cram all this into my head, and if 
I don’t know it, I shall be ‘ ploughed.” And how is 
history written ? Everything is squeezed into a mould 
that is cast beforehand by the historian. Ivan the 
Terrible, on whose reign Professor Ivanoff is lecturing 
this term, suddenly changes from the year 1560 onwards 
from the virtuous ruler that he had been into a crack- 
brained and savage tyrant. How and why? Ah! 
Into that you must not inquire.’ ’’? 


Between this ill-assorted pair of cloistered students 
discussions, or rather monologues, went on all night: 
Universities, science, professors being hurriedly weighed 
in the balances and found wanting, and Tolstoy poured 
out the vials of his bitterness indiscriminately on them 
all. 

Hasty generalisation is doubtless characteristic of 
youth ; it 1s especially deep-rooted in its workings on 
the youthful Russian mind and it seems to have developed 
to a morbid degree in Leo Tolstoy. Individual ex- 
perience of one or two striking facts, personal knowledge 
of an isolated phenomenon, the like or dislike bred of a 

1 A poem by the celebrated Russian poet Lermontoff, which 


Rubinstein has set to music in the Opera known by the same name. 
2 Histor. Mess., Nov., 1890. 
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transitory mood were often used as the groundwork of 
a theory which was believed as a revelation and preached 
as a dogma. Russian history is in truth marked by a 
dreary sameness, it bristles with proper names of persons 
and places, which are often mere frames for pictures of 
fire and blood; but it would be rash to draw the 
conclusion that history generally is but a tissue of 
nurses’ tales, mingled with useless dates. It is equally 
true that Kazan University in those days was by no 
means a model high school, but the sharp criticism 
which its defects invited and justified was not equally 
applicable to Universities generally, nor even to all 
establishments of the kind in the Russian Empire. 


** The Temple of Science,” continues Nazarieff, ‘‘ was 
a phrase which he was never tired of pronouncing. 
Remaining himself grimly serious, he drew in a few 
words the portraits of our professors, making them out 
such ridiculous figures that despite my steadfast resolve 
to keep impassive, I laughed like a maniac. ‘ And in 
spite of all that,’ concluded Tolstoy, ‘ you and I have 
the right to look forward to our departing from the 
““temple”’ as useful, well-informed men. But what 
shall we take away with us from the University? Just 
ponder and answer me conscientiously. What shall we 
carry with us from this shrine when we return to the 
villages whence we have come? What shall we be good 
for? Who will have need of us?’ he insisted. I merely 
listened and obstinately kept silence. At break of day 
the door opened, the gaoler entered and having made 
a bow informed us that we were free and might set out 
for our houses. Tolstoy pressed his cap down over his 
eyes, wrapped himself up in his beaver-collared mantle, 
slightly nodded to me, fired a parting dart at the temple 
of science, left the lock-up and disappeared in the com- 
pany of his servant and the turnkey.’ 


One would have thought that during a night passed 
in unwonted conditions like these the ice of reserve 


1 Op. cit. 
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would have been broken and the two young men who 
were daily thrown together would have met on a more 
friendly footing than before. But Tolstoy eschewed all 
who were not of his own ilk and among these all who 
were not “correct,” and his relations even with these 
were never warmed by feelings of genuine friendship. He 
endured them, mingled with them, but was never of them. 

At the University the young student’s heart was set 
upon attaining his ideal of “correctness”? and upon 
plucking the rosebuds in the bypaths of life more than 
upon serious study. He was quite ready indeed to 
discuss the most intricate questions of science and to 
solve the most arduous problems of social life, all of 
which presuppose a thorough knowledge of the facts 
and the principles involved. But the work of ascertaining 
the data and qualifying himself to judge of the principles 
seems to have had no attractions for him. In this he 
differed from the bulk of his fellows only in degree. 
Russian students were proverbial for generous impulses, 
a niave love of abstract ideals and indifference to hard 
facts and prosaic details. Many of them were panting 
like Schiller’s Don Carlos to reform the world, all of 
them were ready to criticise it and a goodly number 
would ask nothing better than to lay down their lives 
in a wild attempt to improve it. The unsteady young 
Count’s interest in such matters was as yet but spas- 
modic. He was too deeply immersed in such pleasures 
as were fashionable and correct to devote much thought 
to higher problems, but such views as he seems to have 
entertained were not calculated to spur him on to 
serious exertions. He neglected his work, kept away 
from most lectures except those on history, and lived 
generally as if the University were but a club, a hier- 
archical distinction among the members, and let the 
future take care of itself. The fruits of this life were soon 
ripe for gathering. In one respect his labour had not 
been wholly vain : his most earnest strivings had been 
recognised by his comrades who nicknamed him “ the 
beautiful Leo.” 
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To the coming half-yearly examination he gave no 
serious thought. “I abode,” says his literary double, 
“ throughout all this winter in such a haze, emanating 
from the consciousness that I was now grown up and 
‘correct,’ that when the question ‘ how shall I pass 
my examination ’ flitted athwart my brain, I fell to 
comparing myself with my comrades and reflected 
that they would offer themselves for examination, 
although the bulk of them had no claim to be correct ; 
therefore, I had one clear advantage over them and 
must consequently pass.”! Still he did not rely wholly 
on his social superiority. Preparations of a superficial 
kind were also made which brought him in contact 
with some of the most plebeian of his fellows, whereupon 
his uncommon power of observation revealed to him 
the real difference between him and them. Sincerity 
was Tolstoy’s predominant ethical trait throughout his 
life, candour towards others and sincerity towards 
himself. With his anatomical scalpel he practised 
suisection as often as vivisection, and in this case with 
a somewhat sobering and souring effect. He found that 
his fellow students, for all their penury and pariah sur- 
roundings, were cultured. They knew French and English 
literature better than himself; their acquaintance with 
music was at least cqual to his. “‘ In a word, everything 
that I would have boasted of as a mark of superiority, 
excepting the pronunciation of French and German, 
they were better acquainted with than I was and were 
nowise puffed up in consequence.’”? 

The half-yearly examination was held in January, 
1846, and his failure to pass it was absolute. Two of 
his professors declared that he had never come to their 
lectures, and of the others only one gave him satisfactory 
marks. The account which he himself gives of the 
examination is graphic, minute and artistic. Historical 
and prosaic is the narrative left on record by his comrade, 
Nazarieff, who describes the gathering of professors and 


1 Youth, p. 417. 7 Op. cit., p. 424. 
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disciples in the great hall of the University. ‘“‘ The law 
students of the first two years, stupefied by fear, were 
awaiting examination in last year’s lectures by the 
professor of history. Count Tolstoy is called. He 
steps forward towards the table and takes up a little 
paper slip. I sidle up as near as I possibly can and 
wait with impatience for what is coming. I was 
curious to hear how my former comrade would dis- 
tinguish himself, for in the depths of my soul I looked 
upon him as far and away above the average. One 
minute crawled by, two mimutes passed, several minutes 
elapsed. With sinking heart I watched while Tolstoy 
kept glancing at the slip of paper, blushing the while 
and voiceless. At last a suggestion was made that he 
should exchange his paper for another (with a different 
question). He did so, but the outcome was the same. 
All this time the professor likewise remained silent, 
fixing upon the student his mocking venomous gaze. 
The painful scene thus enacted in my presence cul- 
minated in the Count putting down the paper, turning 
on his heel and walking to the door without heeding 
anyone and without haste. “A zero! a zero! He 
has got a zero ! *! they whispered round about me. 

“TI lost my head from emotion. Among the nearest 
groups of aristocrats, however, who were arrayed just 
as if for a ball, and were looking forward to a similar 
fate, the rumour spread that certain ladics of the highest 
circles had besought the Professor of History to deal 
leniently with the Count and had received a solemn 
assurance that he would not give him a unit. ‘ He 
wriggled out of it cleverly ; and he is quite right ; 
he managed it well,’ were the students’ comments.” 


But even after this rebuff, Tolstoy stayed on at the 
University and had the satisfaction later on of obtaining 
the highest marks in Russian history. The intrinsic 


1 The marks were five in number. The highest is five, which may 
be emphasised by a plus. A unit is superlatively bad. Zero is 
beyond the pale.—Hist. Mess. 
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value of the feat may perhaps be gauged by the method 
he pursued in competing with a fellow student on 
another occasion. ‘They had resolved to try which of 
them was gifted with a more retentive memory. Each 
of the two, however, instead of learning the whole 
subject committed to memory the answer to a single 
question and, as luck would have it, the slip of paper 
which the Count took up contained that very query. 
It was the history of Mazeppa. He answered it as if 
reading from a book and, no other questions being asked, 
received the highest mark. 

The effect of his reverse on his way of life, however, 
seems to have been imperceptible. 

He still continued to be the centre of the whirl of 
festivitics, still the fanatical votary of fashion. ‘ At times, 
indeed, when he realised for a moment the contrast 
between himself and his plebeian fellows and found that 
the only advantages to which he can lay claim are a 
more correct pronunciation of French and German, 
clothes of more expensive materials and more fashion- 
able cut, a shirt of pure linen and clean pared nails, he 
asks himself when pondering on the subject at night 
whether his fancied superiority has any real basis, and 
whether all this is not mere trash.”! Of an evening he 
would ask himself “whether something ought to be 
modified in my convictions, whether there is not 
something wrong in them—but in the morning with 
the light of the sun I again became ‘correct,’ was 
very pleased therewith and wished for no changes 
whatever.”? These transitions from a mood, wherein 
his convictions seemed mistaken and his conduct blame- 
worthy, to another in which self-complacency was the 
keynote, were frequent. His personality was made up 
of a series of quickly changing soul-states with no 
one stable idca, no permanent dominating sentiment. 
They lacked centripetal force and psychic chaos was 
the result. In those years he often escaped from the 
saddening contemplation of his inner being by taking 

1 Youth, p. 424. 7 Op. cit., p. 427. 
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refuge in the boisterous amusements and coarse pleasures 
then in vogue. It is interesting to learn that he assisted 
the French Master in getting up a public representation 
in the Great Hall of the University, of a series of living 
pictures. Tolstoy was himself one of the figures in these 
plastic groups and represented a Russian peasant. 
He was dressed on that occasion in the coarse homespun 
stuff such as he wore in after years as an outward sign 
of the change in his thinking and working, the need of 
which used to strike him now at night to be dispelled 
along with the mists by the morning sun. Despite this 
frivolous squandering of time he passed the examination 
at the close of the year, with the lowest average marks 
admissible. 

Of his relations to his own brothers during this time 
little is known. The eldest, Nicholas, had entered in the 
Mathematical Section of the University of Moscow 
(1839), but having failed to pass one of his examina- 
tions, repaired to Kazan, where Sergius, Demetrius and 
Leo were being initiated into the Temple of Science. 
Each of the four brothers differed in character from the 
other three, but religiosity or looseness seems to have 
been a characteristic of them all. Of Sergius it 1s 
recorded that he was known as an ardent lover of 
female beauty, to the charms of which he was singularly 
susceptible. Under the influence of this sentiment his 
judgment was lable to be clouded and his acts deflected 
from the line of duty and of worldly interests. His 
passion cost him dear. In Kazan he contracted heavy 
debts and being unable to pay was finally compelled 
to betake himself elsewhither. Before vanishing from 
history he fell in love with a gipsy woman, who was 
earning her livelihood on the stage in the humble 
position of member of the choir, and married her for 
better or for worse. Demetrius, on the other hand, 
found happiness in a kind of exaggerated piety, which 
scems at times to have called forth the scorn and ridicule 
of his brother Leo. His appetite for the supernatural 
found its most nutritive pabulum in dreamy, quietistic 
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mysticism, the germs of which are constantly sprouting 
up in the Russian soul. He shunned the sinful world ; 
fasted, prayed, attended the religious services at church 
and was especially scrupulous in the matter of clean 
living. Leo narrates that once the curator of the 
University of Kazan, having invited him and _ his 
brother Demetrius to a ball, could not persuade the 
devout young man to take part in the dances. He 
then sought to overcome his scruples by dangling before 
him the example of King David, who danced before 
the sacred ark. Leo’s favourite brother was Nicholas, 
whose life and death left deep and lasting traces in the 
novelist’s soul. 

During the next few months (1846-7), Tolstoy was 
not wholly idle. But it was not the humdrum duties 
of the hard-working student that brought out his 
forces : his ambition was to fly to the summit of the hill 
without painfully clambering up the sides. To the 
energy of youth all things seem easy and few impossible, 
but young Tolstoy’s confidence in his latent powers, in 
which he believed with the faith of Abdiel, was out of 
all proportion to his performances. He set to work 
upon a most difficult theme, suggested by the one pro- 
fessor towards whom he cherished feelings of respect. 
He undertook to furnish an exhaustive analysis of the 
Empress Catherine’s project of a new code of laws 
and to compare her conception with the principles 
underlying Montesquieu’s Esprit des Lois. ‘The task 
would have overawed Trebonian, could he have risen 
from the dead. But Tolstoy was delighted with the 
idea; hardly had he begun to carry it out however when 
he threw it aside again for duties or pleasures of the 
circle of the correct. | 

Meanwhile the half-yearly examinations were draw- 
ing near, but familiarity had already blunted the 
student’s sense of apprehension. And yet he must have 
foreseen that he had no chance of obtaining sufficient 
marks. The professor of Russian history wrote on the 
censure leaf ‘ extremely idle.” The leaf of universal 
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history bore the same verdict. The general result was 
identical with that which had brought his career in the 
Oriental Faculty to a premature close : had he remained 
on, he would not have been admitted to the yearly 
examination. In April, 1847, he wrote a letter to the 
Rector asking, as was usual in such cases, permission 
to leave the Temple of Science on account of personal 
ill-health and family considerations. The University 
authorities complied with his request and indulgently 
gave him a better certificate than he merited, passing 
over his neglect of his work in silence. 


CHAPTER VI 


DECISION TO ABANDON LEARNING FOR 
TEACHING 


H ow» thus signally failed to cultivate his 


own mind and master his own will at the 

University, Tolstoy flattered himself that he 
would prove more successful in training and enlighten- 
ing the minds and wills of others. Happily all things 
seem possible to the young, and when their dreams 
are lofty and their aims generous, failure, however 
humiliating, is never more than partial. Leo’s intentions 
were excellent, and if goodwill alone could have changed 
a whole population of wretched, benighted helots into 
thriving and enlightened serfs, Tolstoy would have 
achieved the feat when he returned home. For hence- 
forward he possessed a home of his own, Yasnaya 
Polyana having been bequeathed him by his mother. 
It was the place of his birth. During his student years 
he had visited it every summer and spent his holidays 
roaming about the woods and forests there, and now 
he had come back for good, a full-blown owner of land 
and an owner of souls. In those days Russian Pomesht- 
shiks (landlords) were the possessors of men and women 
as well as the soil they lived on. They were masters of 
their serfs, could sell them, make presents of them, 
lose them at play and treat them to some extent as 
chattels. The peasants dwelt in mud huts in the midst 
of squalor and filth ; black bread, cabbage soup and 
buckwheat porridge their staple food ; with no spiritual 
wants beyond such as church singing, incense swinging 
and the glare of wax tapers, reflected by the gilding of 
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Byzantine images, could fully satisfy. Their chief 
pleasure was drunkenness. Few among them had saved 
any money and they concealed the fact from their 
neighbours. Suspicion, distrust and low cunning were 
their armour in the battle of life, and yet they were not 
devoid of that pity. and sympathy for suffering in others, 
which underlies all true morality. 

These were the people whose mental and moral 
condition and material lot Tolstoy now set himself 
to transform, without having undergone any further 
training. He had outgrown the faith of his earlier years, 
which had never taken firm root in his being. He had 
even ceased, he tells us, to pray, to fast or to attend the 
services of the Church. ‘I believed in God, or rather 
I did not deny the existence of God.’? He had no 
life-giving belief, therefore, to offer the peasants, no 
great idea with which to leaven their lives. Happiness 
was the goal, then as later ; the one chord on which he 
played, and even on that he touched too lightly to bring 
forth the soul-stirring strains which were to rouse men 
to action. He saw nothing absurd in the notion that a 
boy of nineteen should seriously believe he could 
regenerate a number of peasants on his estate single- 
handed and in a few months, or even years, raise them 
above the dead level of crass ignorance and disgusting 
squalor, till they formed a distinct Island of the Blest. 
His aunt, indeed, thought differently. This was not 
the worldly-minded lady who had preconised adultery 
as a means of culture and refinement, but another named 
Yorgolskaya, who was to assist him in the good work. 
This good lady knew her peasants better than did her 
nephew and her helpfulness was not unmixed with 
scepticism, which, however, she discreetly enwrapped in 
the form of an aphorism. “It is more difficult,” she 
remarked, “ to work out happiness for oneself than to 
bestow it upon others.” 

Consciousness of power is a coarse pleasure. More 


1 Christ’s Christianity. 
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refined is the feeling of self-satisfaction at having used 
it well, and of this the young man was too avid to pay 
attention to the mild discouragement of his aunt. He 
girded his loins, therefore, and set to work. Calling on 
the peasants in their filthy hovels, he talked to them of 
their miserable lot, pointed out to them how easy it 
would be to better it, a little more energy, harder work, 
less intemperance and perhaps the outlay of a little 
money on their part and right direction on his, and the 
pleasing change would be an accomplished fact. In- 
stead of tumble-down mud cabins, bright cottages 
might be built, better agricultural implements bought 
and money saved from the tavern would more than 
fill up the shortage. Strange as it may sound, it never 
seems to have occurred to Tolstoy to set his serfs free 
as Turghenieff had done. Whatever the reasons for 
this the fact remains that he went about preaching the 
gospel of thrift, cleanliness, sobriety, industry and quick 
reform, unmindful of the proverb that it is not the cry, 
but the flight of the wild duck that makes the flock 
fly and follow. He was bitterly disappointed to find 
that his words fell upon deaf ears. 

The peasants, in the first place, mistrusted this young 
gentleman who had come unbidden to meddle in things 
that did not concern him. Was it not enough that he 
lived on the produce of their toil which they were 
compelled to give him, without further curtailing such 
slight liberty as they enjoyed? What right had he to 
make them disclose their hidden hoards, to control the 
outlay of their petty savings or to put an end to their 
only pleasures? They would fain live as their fathers 
before them and would give a wide berth to the new- 
fangled ideas of a beardless youth. They welcomed him, 
therefore, with outward reverence and gave him 
grounds in plenty for not following his counsel, some of 
which would have been convincing if they had been 
true. And so the matter ended in talk. Tolstoy was 
stung to the quick by the indifference of his serfs to their 
own misery and by their ingratitude to him who had 
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sought to correct it. Years afterwards, in the evening 
of his life, he came to see his own unfitness for the 
mission and the difficulties with which it bristled ; but 
the memory of his desire to help those whom Fate and 
men had thus brutalised, sent, in after years, a pulse of 
delightful sensation to the soul of the earnest reformer. 

It was an experiment of very short duration. In 
April, 1847, he had left the University for Yasnaya 
Polyana and in the autumn of the same year he was 
already in St. Petersburg weaving new webs as frail as 
that which the coarse materialism of his bondsmen had 
torn toshreds. At first he felt drawn towards the Temple 
of Science, against whose deity he had so often blas- 
phemed, for it had much to commend it to his considera- 
tion. Ifno longer a shrine in his eyes, where the initiated 
might hope to learn the solution of the mystery of 
existence, It was at least a bridge which led to place and 
preferment. A University degree was a passport to 
almost everything which appeared to him worth 
having. After some hesitation he inscribed his name in 
the list of students of the Faculty of Law and took Penal 
Legislation as his special study. But his force of will was 
unequal to sustained effort and the temptations of the 
capital proved stronger than the love of knowledge or 
hope of preferment. In the ups and downs of existence 
on the banks of the Neva he came in contact with strange 
and pitiable types of men, some of whom exertcd a 
certain influence upon his views of life and conduct. 
Among these was a certain German musician named 
Rudolph, who, with the soul of a true artist, led the life 
ofa vagabond. Tolstoy took a liking for the man, whom 
he had met in some place of public amusement, and 
attached him to his own person. He had prided 
himself in Kazan on his musical accomplishments, and 
had seen enough of those of his fellow students to know 
that he had no solid grounds for conceit. At present 
he was glad of an opportunity of devoting himself more 
seriously to the art of arts. 

Under such conditions his studies at the University 
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could not be expected to come to much. No sooner had 
the Neva burst her icy crust than Tolstoy, ceding to 
a'new impulse, bade an eternal farewell to University 
study and hurried back to his estate and to the coarse 
joys of living. (Spring, 1848.) 

Hunting, card-playing, deep potations and still grosser 
pleasures were the means by which time was daily 
killed. Leo, who had outlived his reforming ardour, 
his brother Sergius, whom debt had meanwhile driven 
from Kazan, and the vagabond musician, Rudolph, thus 
drank the Circean cup to the dregs. The general revels 
of the trio were varied by the particular tastes of each. 
Thus Leo, in the intervals of other less innocent amuse- 
ments, was initiated by Rudolph into the beauties of the 
great musicians of Germany and conceived a deep venera- 
tion for Beethoven. Whether the ill-sorted surroundings 
in which this taste grew and throve, and the degrading 
associations linked with his own experience of the 
highest productions of this art had a good deal to do 
with the revulsion which came with his conversion 
is a question which cannot be satisfactorily solved. 
Hurried visits were made to Moscow, where money 
quickly changed hands over the green table, or sleepless 
nights were passed listening to the songs of the gipsy 
women whom Sergius loved to consort. These are not 
the squalid mixture of beggars that have made the name 
gipsy proverbial in Europe, but a caste formed from 
the most musical individuals of that wandering 
people. 

About this time Tolstoy first felt drawn to literature 
and he intended to write an article on gipsy customs, as 
he saw them, but the intention was never put into 
practice. He lived an idle and gay life until it palled 
upon him. To this state of things ill-luck at a gambling 
house in Moscow put a speedy end and he fled to the 
Caucasus, where he lived like an anchoret in a peasant’s 
hut in order to save moncy to pay his debts. Yielding 
soon afterwards to the suasion of a grand-uncle, he 
entered the Army in 1851, took part in many a skirmish 
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with the Caucasian hill tribes, and once was in danger 
of losing his life in a Tartar prison. 

The sublime landscape of the Caucasus soon aroused 
his creative powers, which had theretofore lain dormant, 
and a year after he had donned the Tsar’s livery he 
sent his first literary work, Childhood, to St. Petersburg 
to be given to the world. This work was followed by 
the Morning of a Landowner and other sketches, which 
were highly praised by one of the first literary critics 
of the capital, and Tolstoy built up a fabric of new 
ideals and of higher hopes. His military career, which 
began brilliantly, was cut short by a song he wrote 
which made his superiors deem it expedient to have him 
removed, so that he was sent as a courier to St. Peters- 
burg. In the autumn of 1856 he resigned his com- 
mission and lived with Turghenieff,! who at once brought 
him in contact with a literary set in the capital, to which 
he was already known by his Sebastopol Sketches and 
other writings. Many of the writers said that they 
could now throw their pens aside and make way for the 
rising star. 

But his character was unchanged, and no sooner had 
it manifested itself in acts than it repelled almost all 
those whom his writings had attracted. His coldness, 
which many deemed affected ; his reserve, which was 
put down to exaggerated self-complacency ; his dogma- 
tism in questions which he himself admitted to be 
insoluble, rendered conversation difficult and discussion 
impossible. An observant member of the literary 
coterie which carried on the chief monthly review of 
the period—the Contemporary—described him as follows : 
“Count Tolstoy was not one of the bashful class of 
people ; he was aware of the force of his talents, and 
for that reason he assumed an attitude which, it then 
seemed to me, was marked with a certain degree of 
affected nonchalance.”” When Turghenieff first made 

1 On 27th August, 1861, they had a quarrel in the house of Fet 


which nearly ended in a duel. But later on they again became 
friends. 
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his acquaintance, he said of him: ‘“‘ Not one word, 
not one movement of his is natural. He is eternally 
posing before us, and I cannot explain in a man of 
intelligence this silly pride in his decayed countship.”’ 

In 1857 he went abroad and came in contact with 
fresh elements. A person who had considerable influence 
on his life was Joseph Prudhom, with whom he was 
personally acquainted through Herzen. Herzen in a 
letter to Turghenieff says of Tolstoy : “‘ He is obstinate 
and talks trash, but he is a simple good man.” 

Tolstoy’s impressions of England were negative. His 
friend Tchitcherin gives him a lesson about that 
country. He writes :} 


“Respecting your English impressions, I must say 
that you judge too quickly and superficially. As you 
contemplate pictures in a hurry, which I can never 
forget, in like manner you observe in a whirl. England 
is a country which you cannot become acquainted with 
unless you are thoroughly well prepared with a knowledge 
of her history and her institutions, and even then you 
must live there a year in order to become acquainted 
with her peculiarities. . . . In twenty days you cannot 
achieve this. That’s why I feel sorry you are in such a 
hurry to get home and mean to stay only one day in 
Dresden. Now what will you see there of the German 
schools? Don’t be angry with me on account of my 
frankness. I love you with all my soul and I desire all 
that’s best for you. That’s why I’m saying what 1 
think of you and what probably nobody else will say.” 


In another letter he writes : 


“You set yourself a certain task, namely, you look 
upon everything from one point of view, and for that 
reason you only see yourself and nothing else... . 
If you tell me that you are able by intuition to fathom 
all at once the character of English life and history 
with which you are unacquainted, I hold that you are 
deceiving yourself.” 


1 Letters of Tchitcherin to Tolstoy, 11th letter (in Russian). 
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During his journey abroad he made a careful and 
serious investigation of the various methods of education. 
On one occasion he turned up at the Weimar Gym- 
nasium and asked permission to be present during the 
class. He said he had been travelling in England, 
France and other parts of Germany with the express 
object of studying their pedagogical systems. He 
spoke German like a native. His request was complied 
with. But when later on the pupils gave up their 
exercise books to their master and the visitor asked to 
be allowed to bring them home with him for a few 
hours, the teacher was somewhat taken aback. For 
he thought Weimar is a poor town and if the stranger 
does not return the books, who will replace them? 
He therefore decided to take him to the Director. 
This functionary found it inconvenient to refuse the 
seemingly strange request, for the unconventional 
visitor’s card bore the inscription Count Tolstoy, and 
he turned out to be a guest of the Russian Embassy in 
Weimar. 

When he returned to Russia he lived first in Moscow 
and then at Yasnaya Polyana where he founded schools. 
He directed them himself with the aid of a few regular 
teachers and several friends and accidental visitors. 
He was opposed to all rules and discipline. The only 
method which he seemed to recognise was the absence 
of any method whatsoever. Everything that was taught 
had to be individual. In the Yasnaya Polyana schools 
the children sat where they liked, how they liked and 
as long as they liked. There was no fixed programme 
in anything. The only qualification required of a 
teacher was that he should be able to interest his @iass. 
He was so proud of these schools of anarchism that 
he gave up his literary work and, as he wrote to all 
his friends, he devoted to them all his energy, all his 
knowledge and all his time. Tchitchcrin wrote to 
him in reply to one of these letters : 


1 In 1859. 
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‘TI will tell you seriously that you are deceiving 
yourself in imagining that you have definitely given 
up literature. That is your destiny. You will return 
to it when you have gathered material and your spirit 
is in order again. To give it up for a time I consider 
is very helpful—for I follow that system myself. It is 
especially necessary when you feel yourself in an un- 
decided and passing mood. Give up your Yasnaya 
Polyana and go and enjoy Nature and Art in Italy. 
You will come back quite a changed man. Then 
get married, settle yourself in the country, look after 
your estate, write sketches, and then all will be well 
with you. Otherwise I don’t know what will happen 
to you....I1 am afraid that what ruins so many 
people in Russia may be your fate—and that is the 
habit of being drawn in several directions, taking up 
too many things and not keeping strongly to one— 
which alone can give strength to a man.” 


He soon had the new idea of founding a pedagogical 
review, Yasnaya Polyana,! which likewise was directed 
by himself. The same outspoken friend wrote to him 
about this enterprise as follows : 


‘““I fear you are angry with me for my frankness 
about your articles in Yasnaya Polyana. Is that so? 
Don’t be annoyed, my friend. If you don’t like my 
frankness, I will refrain from it in future. I read your 
entire Yasnaya Polyana. The description of your school 
is wonderful—but I cannot conform with your ideas. 
I think that first and foremost you are an artist. And 
for that reason I am impatiently awaiting your novel.” 


On the other hand, it is interesting to note what 
Tolstoy thought of Tchitcherin, who was one of his 
favourite correspondents. In one letter he writes: 
‘*Tchitcherin is unsympathetic.” And in the year 
1858 we find him saying: “I was at home with 
Tchitcherin : all philosophies, his included, are enemies 
of life and poetry.” 


1 In 1862. 
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A little further on he adds: 


““Tchitcherin came. He is too clever. . . . He says 
he loves me. ...I am grateful to him and I am 
proud of it. He is very useful to me, but as yet I don’t 


feel strongly drawn towards him. . . . He is neither 
pleasing nor good. ...He and I often see each 
other. . . . I esteem and love science.” 


In Tchitcherin’s opinion Tolstoy was least of all 
fitted to be a world-teacher. “ He had no under- 
standing of philosophy,’ and he confessed that he 
tried to read Hegel, but that for him was like a Chinese 
grammar. And Tchitcherin could not conceive how 
anyone who did not know philosophy could teach 
people what Tolstoy wanted to teach them. 

The Count always complained that the peasants 
were accustomed to drunkenness and filth; but he 
was against giving them comfort. He confessed that 
he liked the Swedenborgians and could not understand 
why anyone should want to make the Russian peasant 
more comfortable. ‘“‘ Why,” he queried, “should a 
man sleep on a bed if he can do without one by sleeping 
on the ground? You would increase their wants and 
make them luxurious. If a man is happy without a 
bed, why should he have one? Marcus Aurelius used 
to sleep on the ground. Why shouldn’t the mooshiks ? ” 

Tolstoy also denied financial help to the peasants, 
his theory being that one should raise them to one’s 
own level. Tchitcherin, who was likewise a landowner, 
was amazed at this idea and he endeavoured to show 
him the absurdity of it. He wrote: 


“You refuse financial help, whereas I consider that 
the first thing. Someone’s horse has died, and he 
cannot plough ; another man has no cow, but he has 
children who clamour for milk ; a third has no hovel, 
it is in ruins, but money is not quickly got together. 
In all such cases I appeal to a common banker. Some 
pay back when they can, others pay nothing, and I do 
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not insist when I know that they have not the where- 
withal to pay. I look upon this relationship as natural 
and normal. All the rest, from my point of view, is 
false—and it is a debasement to make yourself equal 
to the peasants or to raise the peasants to your level. ...” 

And at the end of his life he wrote about Tolstoy in 
the following terms : 


‘“‘ Instruction he had hardly any, he read nothing ; 
but his mind in those days was perfectly open and his 
own more or less fantastic thoughts were clothed in a 
peculiar and attractive form.” 


This opinion would seem to be confirmed by Saltykoff, 
who said that he received an extraordinary letter from 
Tolstoy! in which he wrote: “I have ignored the 
reading of Russian literature up to now... and 
now I have discovered an entirely new Russian litera- 
ture, sincere and wonderful, in the review Otech: 
Kapiska, and that is such a marvel to me that from 
now on I intend to write and publish in that review.” 


From the age of fifteen Tolstoy had been in quest 
of the woman he considered fitted to be his wife. And 
studying himself he found that four feelings were 
uppermost in him : love, sorrow, regret, and a pleasant 
desire to get married. All his strength and hope he 
based on love for the woman who would be his life 
partner and with whom he would enjoy a full happy 
married life. He wrote to the daughter of his neigh- 
bour, Arseneff, in 1856: “If I don’t find perfect 
happiness, I will lose everything that is best in me: 
my talent, my heart; I will become a drunkard, a 
gambler, a thief, if I don’t have the courage to cut my 
throat.” But he failed to find in this girl the ideals 
which he was seeking. After this there were a host of 
others, one of whom he missed marrying because she 
was fond of sweets and made them whereas his work 
was in the earth and among manure. This was when 


1 In 1878. 
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his craze for working on the land first took hold of him. 
Later on after his return from abroad he lived with a 
married peasant woman, Axenia, in Yasnaya Polyana. 
This relationship lasted for many years and exercised 
a deep influence on his life. She is the heroine in his 
novel Devils. 

In September, 1862, he loved and married an 
apothecary’s daughter, Sofia Andreyevna Behrs, who 
was then only eighteen. At first he hesitated about 
marrying her because of the difference in their age. 
His doubts went so far that he decided to make a clean 
breast of his former mode of life, and he gave her his 
Diary to read in which he confessed his love for the 
peasant woman Axenia and other women. And from 
that day onward he was tormented by her jealousy. 
Even in the autumn of their lives Sofia Andreyevna 
jealously reproached him of his relations with this last 
love before his marriage. At this time Axenia was 
eighty years old, but Sofia Andreyevna could not 
forgive her husband for having immortalised her in 
his novel. When she was re-copying Resurrection she 
was distractedly jealous because the heroine Gasha 
had been a housemaid with whom he had lived in his 
sister's house—and the Countess could not bear the 
account of their love. She became so overwrought 
that she even went to see this Gasha, who was then an 
old woman of seventy. 

But at the beginning it seemed as though his dreams 
of the most perfect happiness which can light the lot 
of a human were about to be realised. In his wife he 
found not only a faithful and attached friend, but also 
an irreplaceable helper in his literary work. She 
diligently copied his manuscripts many times over. 
With her experience in deciphering his hieroglyphic 
handwriting and her understanding of his thoughts 
she was able to give the clear and exact expression of 
his mind to his uncompleted words and phrases. ‘There 
now dawned for him the brightest period of his life : 
intoxication of personal happiness and the easy culling 
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of laurels. He quickly won for himself a niche in the 
temple of the immortals, endowing his country and his 
age with literary treasures. During the first ten years 
or so of his married life he created War and Peace and 
Anna Karenina, which he had already conceived in 1852. 

But his idyll was short-lived. After a few years they 
became estranged from each other and suspicion and 
querulousness usurped the place of love. It is impos- 
sible to read the self-communings of husband and wife 
without being struck by the enormous difference 
between the Tolstoy they portray and the Tolstoy 
painted by his own apostles and friends. True, none 
of them is or can be on all points correct. Moreover, 
no man js a hero to his valet, and few are heroes to their 
wives. None the less the statements put forward by 
the Countess are partly or fully borne out by her 
husband. ‘The face which Tolstoy was turning towards 
the world was that of a moral philosopher, of one who 
possesses and preaches the all-saving doctrine of 
Christian love, the panacea for all diseases—spiritual, 
social, political—the solid basis of the new hfe. But 
the face turned towards the wife of his bosom was 
that of a man inflamed by an insatiable thirst for fame, 
or failing that, of notoriety. He could not spend a 
day without taking a fresh step towards that goal, and 
his life-partner was aware of it. There occurred 
occasionally intervals in which his name was not 
mentioned in the periodicals and letters from abroad 
and those days coincided with periods of spiritual 
aridity, low spirits alternating with fame-fever, fault- 
finding with his faithful helpmate, and they trans- 
formed the family life into a martyrdom. The Count 
was in a cheerful mood after every appreciative article 
in the Russian or foreign press. A like effect was 
produced by the visit of some celebrated writer or 
influential journalist or the advent of illustrious pilgrims 
wending to the Russian Mecca in quest of spiritual 
light and guidance, or when a far-famed painter arrived 
eager to immortalise the genius on canvas. Those 
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were red-letter days in the calendar of the Tolstoy 
family, and husband and wife beamed with happiness. 

In the early days of their married life we read in 
the Countess’ diary : 

““In truth everything is over, only coldness and 
emptiness remain. Something is lost. . . . Sincerity 
and love. More and more I feel afraid to be alone. 
I am afraid to be alone with him; sometimes he 
begins to talk to me, but I tremble; it seems to 
me that he is about to tell me how he loathes me. 
Sometimes he is not cross and does not upbraid me 
about our relations, but he does not love me... . 
I was brought up to believe that one must be honest, 
one must love, one must be a good wife and mother. 
That’s written in the alphabet—and all that is trivial. 
One must not love, one must be cunning, one must 
be clever, and one must be able to hide everything 
that is evil in one’s character, for without evil there 
never has been and there never will be people. Especially 
one must not love. What have I gained by having 
loved so much, and what can I do now with my love ? 
Only harm to myself and terrible depression. And 
to him all this seems so stupid. ‘° You say all this but 
you do not act thus,’ he says... . 

. . . Now I have the conviction that I am not loved, 
that I am nothing, that I am bad and weak. .. . We 
seldom talk of anything. I live only with my children 
and my worthless self... .} 

. . . But when I think of the future, of the upbringing 
of the children and of their lives, that they will have 
manifold needs, that they must all be educated, and 
then think of Leo I realise that he with his apathy and 
indifference is no help to me; _ he can take nothing to 
his heart, all the moral responsibility, all the suffering 
for the failure of the children—everything lies on me. .. .? 


1 Cf. Countess Tolstoy’s Diaries (in Russian), 12th and 16th 
Sept., 1867. 
2 Ibidem, 12th October, 1875. 
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. . . For the first time in our married life Leo has 
run away from me, and is sleeping in his study. We 
quarrelled over a trifle, and I reproached him because 
he doesn’t worry about his children, that he doesn’t 
help to nurse sick Ilya, and sew clothes for them all. 
But it’s not a question of clothes, it’s the question of 
his coldness towards me and the children. ‘To-day he 
yelled at me in a loud tone that his strongest wish is 
to go away from his family... .”? 


Turning to Tolstoy’s own diaries we catch a glimpse 
of lis moral suffering : 


‘Terrific struggle. I have no control of myself. I 
seek for the cause: tobacco, incontinence, absence of 
work and imagination. All trifles. One cause is-— 
the absence of a loved and loving wife. It began in 
this way, it’s fourteen years since the chords broke, 
and I realised my loneliness. But that’s all no reason. 
I must find a wife in her. I should and I could—and 
I will find her. God help me!’ 

‘““T endeavour to be serene and happy. But it’s 
very very difficult. Everything I do is evil, and I 
suffer terribly from this evil. In fact I alone am not 
mad in a house of madness managed by mad people.’ 

** What’s terrible is the luxurious, the depraved life 
which I live. I myself made it and I am myself spoiled, 
and I cannot correct it. I can say that I am correcting 
myself, but so slowly. I cannot give up smoking, I 
cannot find such treatment with my wife that would 
not insult her and yet would not indulge her. I seek. 
I endeavour.’’¢ 


_ When Korolenko visited Tolstoy the two became so 
intimate that Tolstoy unburdened his soul to him and 
recounted details of his intimate life and his difficulties 
with his wife. The two friends had been out walking 


1 Ibidem, 26th August, 1882. * 7th June, 1884. 
® oth June, 1884. ‘ roth June, 1884. 
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together, and Korolenko was so overcome that when 
he returned to the house he could only sigh and murmur : 
‘* My unhappy Leo! How I used to envy him thinking 
always that Sofia Andreyevna was his guardian angel.” 

It has been said that for any man with a creative 
brain marriage is a grave, and that Tolstoy himself 
served as a lesson for humanity not only by his creations 
but as an example in his married life. 

I thought with Bacon that a wife and children “ are 
impediments to great enterprises. Certainly the best 
works and of greatest merit for the public have pro- 
ceeded from the unmarried or childless men.” 


CHAPTER VII 


TOLSTOY’S ART 


HEN I was Professor in Kharkoff and did 
W not know Tolstoy personally as yet, his 
name was a household word to us. all. 
Most of us had read his principal published works and 
all those unpublished writings of his which we were 
able to have smuggled in to us. Some of my colleagues 
of the Faculty of Philology often talked of him, dis- 
cussed his novels and sat in judgment on the writer’s 
style and composition. Of his religious views, of 
which we also had cognisance, we said little. We 
noted them, smiled and passed on without discussion 
to the orders of the day. But many orthodox Russians 
were horrified and separated themselves from Tolstoy 
on account of his religious opinions, looking on him as 
an atheist. And among those were men who had 
been and indeed still were loyal friends of his. 

War and Peace was eagerly discussed, and the 
philosophy of history with which its pages were impreg- 
nated evoked a variety of opinions and sentiments. 
Hegelians were especially loud in their censures. 

I listened eagerly to those debates which sometimes 
bored, amused and seldom enlightened me. I was, 
however, particularly impressed by some of the stories 
characteristic of Tolstoy which were narrated by the 
best informed disputants or their friends. One of these 
made a deep impression on my mind and modified 
my mental portrait of Tolstoy. It was the deliberate 
and systematic way in which he belittled the eminent 
men of recent history from Napoleon downwards and 
ascribed the achievements with which their names are 

TOE 
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associated to the action of a large number of petty 
units moved not by well-considered aims but by obscure 
instincts. This anti-scientific tendency is very pro- 
nounced in each of the chapters devoted to history. 
He disapproved of hero-worship, disbelieved in the 
divine in man, explaining the personal feats of the 
most genial public men in a curious way as the handi- 
work of human dwarfs who laboured like corals. He 
was a daring iconoclast, who often mistook for holy 
images precious creations of art. 

But in spite of the ranks mowed down by unsparing 
criticism a certain narrow domain was left for admira- 
tion and applause. Having picked to pieces and 
shelved the master-spirits of history, Tolstoy became an 
idol in the eyes of his countrymen, some apotheosizing 
him for his supposed appreciation of self-made Russian 
men and others idolising him for the utter contempt 
in which he held the Government and the whole social 
and political structure of the Tsardom. Popularity— 
literary and social—in Russia was the guerdon of any 
enemies of the Government, all others being rigorously 
disbarred. Tolstoy’s treatment of Field-Marshal 
Kutuzoff endeared him to patriotic Russians, especially 
to the Slavophils, who were delighted to be able to 
worship at the shrine of a military genius whose exploits 
cast those of Napoleon in the shade. And yet even 
then strange rumours were heard in the inner circle 
of the initiated—rumours tending to cast doubt on the 
novelist’s acumen and wholly to undermine his claim 
to independence of judgment. “ If this story be true,” 
a colleague of mine exclaimed, “ Tolstoy, though [still 
a genius in many respects, is in some no better than a 
reed on which others play!” To this story, and to 
the conclusions drawn from it, I listened attentively, 
but I declined to admit them as traits that should 
modify the sketch I had limned in my mind of Tolstoy. 
After all they were only tittle-tattle, hearsay. One 
such story which to me seemed a pure invention turned 
precisely on the portrait which Tolstoy drew of 
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Kutuzoff in War and Peace. That portrait I felt sure 
was the outcome of scrupulous, painstaking study and 
should not be challenged without the most cogent 
grounds. Were those reports true, it would follow that 
Tolstoy took the estimate of this brain or that, made 
it his own and stamped it with his authority. 

The story was that his character sketch of Kutuzoff 
as set out in the first version was highly unfavourable, 
having been taken from that published by a military 
critic who belittled the Field-Marshal’s military quali- 
fications, aspersed his motives and blackened his moral 
character generally. But a friend who thought much 
of Kutuzoff changed Tolstoy’s estimate quickly and 
radically and brought him to do him justice—perhaps 
more than justice, drawing the favourable portrait of 
him that we know. 

All these tales and innuendos I dismissed as idle talk, for 
Kutuzoff as Tolstoy depicts him fascinated me and added 
pleasing touches tomy mental representation ofthe author. 

Tolstoy was revered, and deservedly revered as one 
of the glories of Russian literature. His breadth of 
narrative and his grasp of motive and sentiment entitled 
him to a high place among his contemporaries. Owing 
to his condemnation of the Government much was 
forgiven him by his readers, and this indulgence went 
so far that the Liberals of St. Petersburg insisted secretly 
on bowdlerising translations of his most rabid pamph- 
lets, and on exercising a kind of censorship over his 
writings such as would screen him from worries in 
Russia and make it possible to shift the blame on the 
translator for all the criticisms of the author. The 
lengths to which they were prepared to go in this 
devious path of casuistry are hardly conceivable. But 
this friendly censorship was instituted only after his 
mishap with me. 

Tolstoy has been often misunderstood like most 
great men, but unlike them he gave very good grounds 
for misapprehension. In few other great men do we 
find it so hard to draw the line between temperament 
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and character, nervous states and mental attitudes. 
The work of genial minds is generally the resultant of 
unconscious art and skill deliberately applied, the one 
faculty taking in the subtle impressions, the ethereal 
pictures, the sublime beauties of a world beyond the 
common ken ; the other forming and shaping, battling 
with a cumbersome medium, ungainly moulds, labor- 
iously translating from the language of the soul into 
the language of everyday men. 

The rare art of seizing some healthy human sentiment 
or some morbid soul state and transferring it to that 
semi-divine sphere where the ideas of Plato are supposed 
to thrive and fructify and then painting it in hues 
taken from the rainbow, is possessed by few. It was 
one of Tolstoy’s gifts. He began his career by delicate 
work of this kind in prose : a charming blend of reality 
and imagination wherein the memory beholds impres- 
sions transfigured and coloured as it were by light 
from some transcendental sphere which etherealises 
where it illumines. Yet every scene, nay every line, 
bears the stamp of reality. There are no life scenes 
in the biographical sense, but only soul states in the 
psychological. His view of men and things is not 
uncoloured. The joys of mere living were unknown 
tohim. The stress of life’s battles and the tug of human 
passions are in themselves uninteresting to him: he 
shows them to us with finger-posts pointing out our 
own road athwart them. He has a theory of the 
universe or at all events of man’s place and part there, 
and whatever he describes is delineated as a swerving 
from or a pursuing of this right way. This subjective 
colouring tinges in a greater or a lesser degree the 
characters of all his novels. He was a past master in 
the art of idealising everyday life and tinging the 
thoughts and sentiments of the commonest of mortals 
with hues from an unseen world. But not satisfied 
with the glorious triumphs which he secured in this 
domain he sought to dissect with the scalpel and analyse 
with the microscope the holiest of sentiments which 
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the human heart can bestow, forgetful of the fact 
that the stirrings of human emotion are almost too 
holy to be thought of, too tender to be discussed without 
profanation, and their idols can be seen only in the 
silent oratory of the soul in the dim religious light of 
speechless worship. 

Tolstoy possessed in a high degree the gift of taking 
a keen interest in matters which lay far away from his 
own circle of pursuits and offered little to gratify his 
own particular tastes. Such matters he often studied 
with extreme care and portrayed with rare fidelity 
even when they hindered rather than furthered the 
action of the dramatic story. But gradually he laid 
aside this grand eolian harp whose tones cause higher 
strings to vibrate within us, and took up a portable 
harmonium to be sed as an accompaniment to his 
lay sermons. This change was contemporary with 
his death as an artist ; henceforward he lost the knack 
of treating life like a bitter olive and pressing it till 
it yields the sweetest oil. The older he grew the less 
impersonal was his style and the closer the alliance 
between his art and practical ends, the deeper the note 
of revolt against organised society and human institu- 
tions. His own art work reminds one of his social 
ideals. It is devoid of heights and abysses. It impresses 
one as an ensemble. The figures in the foreground 
are not allowed to absorb attention and take it away 
from the others. Careful elaboration of detail is the 
prevailing note. His sensibility to the sights and 
sounds of Nature seems immeasurably less keen than 
that of any of his Russian contemporaries or immediate 
predecessors. A picture by Turghenieff of the Steppe, 
for instance, is a landscape painted in words and com- 
mands admiration whether or not human figures pass 
through it. With Tolstoy, on the contrary, the scene 
is but the stage occupied by his men and women. 
Houses, trees, mountains, streams, cornfields, wild 
flowers have no particular message to deliver. Nature 
for him is but an adjunct to man. 
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A man who is at once a thinker and an artist 
delineates his own character most completely in the 
manner in which he portrays those of his contempor- 
aries; and Tolstoy’s method was cold, harsh and 
sadly deficient in that essential quality of justice which 
we often misname generosity. In attacking institutions 
which are after all but the embodiment of compromises, 
he wields the weapon of logic with terrible effect, 
pointing out the glaring and the hidden contradictions 
between the objects aimed at and the unfitness of means 
to ends. And in dealing with scientific subjects he 
casts away all scientific instruments and addresses 
himself to the common sense which sees and feels that 
the sun really rises, the eyes really see objects and not 
merely envisage them. 

Much of his analysis of the child’s ways of picturing 
to itself the world of things and persons with which it 
is constantly coming in contact stamps him as a careful 
observer and a gifted reproducer of the workings of 
human character, for the dramatic details of the 
battle of life, no meanest item of which escaped him. 
For he brings up not merely separate scenes before the 
reader’s fancy, but unfolds a complete panorama of a 
period of psychic development before the mind and 
within narrow limits of space draws a gallery of portraits 
of young and old, rich and poor, whom we know better 
than our own surroundings, because aided by the magic 
rays of his soul-searching analysis we see the machinery 
of their minds, the workings of their will, the bent of 
their character. Work of this kind is by its nature 
reflexive and to a very great extent the outcome of 
self-study. It lays bare the hidden processes by which 
the character of the tender child 1s gradually brought 
out by training, education, surroundings, until it 
merges into youth, and emerges fixed and unchangeable 
in manhood. But certain of the reflections of the 
writer strike the ear of the west European with the 
jarring effect of a false note, and many of the motives 
which he believed set the infantile will in motion are 
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brushed aside as inconceivable by the phlegmatic Anglo- 
Saxon to whom the sentimentality of more highly 
strung races is a sealed book. One must, however, 
make an effort to understand the abyss which in this 
case divides us from France and Russia. For hero- 
worship is an inborn sentiment in the masses, but like 
much else that is good it is often misapplied and oftener 
still exaggerated. It degenerates like the veneration 
of holy men by religious bodies, and as many honour 
the tooth of the Buddha or his footprint in the stone, 
who care nothing for his teaching, so there are thou- 
sands who extol Tolstoy to the skies without having 
read his masterpieces or grasped his message to his 
countrymen. 

Tolstoy’s work, besides its zsthetical merits and its 
power of moral interpretation, possessed a high order 
of quasi-historical value. Armed with a new sense, a 
penetrative power of perceiving the hidden workings 
of the human mind, its complexities and inconsistencies, 
the writer caused a dead and gone generation to rise 
from its grave and re-enact in the new light its achieve- 
ments, heroisms and meannesses. His magnificent 
drama of the invasion of Russia will live as long as the 
Russian language to which it is a remarkable con- 
tribution. 


CHAPTER VIII 


MY PERSONAL RELATIONS WITH TOLSTOY 


rise to one of the most untoward, significant 

and least-known episodes in his career. It 
came about at a time when he was understood to have 
forsaken literature for ethics and when, as we now 
know, he was also fitfully, half-heartedly and unsuccess- 
fully striving to wed his own whimsical asceticism to 
his wife’s legitimate worldliness, the outcome of which 
was a state of muffled domestic strife which culminated 
in his flight from home. I had already met many 
Russian celebrities : novelists, painters, actors, musical 
composers, statesmen and _ philosophers, including 
Viadimir Soloviev, Repin, Tchaikoffsky, Anton 
Rubinstein, Katkoff, Prince Gortchakoff, Krayeffsky, 
Bilbassoff, and Dostoyeffsky. ‘The coffin of the last- 
named celebrity I had helped to carry from his modest 
dwelling on the bright cold Saturday morning on which 
he was buried. With Tolstoy’s most zealous apostles 
and with some of his more serene admirers I was on a 
friendly footing. We met and conversed almost daily. 
It was the epoch of the Tolstoyan church militant and 
its enemies were many and malignant. Once for a 
few minutes I had come across the great novelist 
himself in a public place in Moscow, and might have 
had a talk with him then and there had I given ear 
to the exhortations of a colleague of mine who urged 
me to let him introduce me on the spot. But I fought 
shy of a formal and hurried exchange of greetings 
with the great genius, preferring to bide my time until 
I could meet him in private and converse with him 


M: personal relations with Count Tolstoy gave 
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freely without haste or interruption. And this I knew 
would be feasible almost at any convenient moment 
through the friendly offices of one or other of the 
Count’s intimates, with some of whom I was consorting 
in both capitals. 

Long before this I had read practically every literary 
production which Tolstoy had published and many 
of his forbidden writings that circulated only in 
manuscript or typescript, and I had perused most of 
them with keen relish. War and Peace, Anna Karenina 
and the sketches of his childhood and youth especially 
gave me intense delight and impressed me so deeply 
that I studied them carefully with an eye to a future 
essay on the author’s living and working, on which 
they seemed to me to shed a powerful light. In fact 
I was so taken with the main aspects of Tolstoy’s genius 
and character that I soon got together a number of 
characteristic data for a biography which I afterwards 
put to paper.! 

Time passed, however, and brought considerable 
changes in the life of the Russian nation and my own 
without bringing a convenient moment for the hoped- 
for meeting. I sent the Count a petition to sign in 
favour of the Jews who were being expelled from 
Russia. It had already been signed by the most 
advanced intellectuals, including the philosopher 
Soloviev and other writers. It was published in both 
Russia and England.2, The eminent novelist, having 
contemptuously flung aside his literary laurels a few 
years before, abjured letters, condemned art and 
donned the prophet’s mantle, was now slowly acquiring 
a certain politico-religious halo. His doctrines decked 
with religious formulas were eagerly embraced by a 
few students, peasants and working-men. In intellectual 
circles they were listened to with shakings of the head, 


1 Some of it was lost or removed together with many valuable 
documents, books and other movable possessions of mine in Brussels 
during the World War. 


2 In 1889 as far as I now recollect. 
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shruggings of the shoulders and the uncharitable 
remarks usual on such occasions. Many held, for. 
instance, that the light of the moralist’s reason was 
flickering out, while others maintained that it was 
already extinguished. Abroad professional tasters of 
literary productions proclaimed openly that Tolstoy, 
having lost his mental equilibrium, had become incap- 
able of ever again contributing aught of value to the 
literature of his country. His friends in Russia bewailed 
his change of pursuits and deplored his neglect of 
Turghenieff’s dying appeal that he would devote him- 
self entirely to literary work for which he was singularly 
endowed by Nature. Thus slowly and reluctantly 
the public was accustoming itself to look upon the 
literary activity of the great novelist as ended. I was 
saddened by these gloomy forecasts and hoped that 
Tolstoy would soon rebut them. I had not very long 
to wait. 

In those days I occupied the Chair of Comparative 
Philology at the Imperial University of Kharkoff and 
was also charged by the Faculty with lectures on 
ancient Armenian and Oriental history. Those were 
the last years of the autonomy of Russian universities. 
The charter then prevailing authorised the professorial 
body to choose for vacant chairs duly qualified candi- 
dates subject to the approval of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. This latter condition, however, was more 
of a form than a restriction for the Minister hardly 
ever objected to the choice of the University Council. 
Then again each professor had the right to draw up 
his own programme for the course of lectures, subject 
to the approval of the Faculty, which never made an 
objection. These rights, however, together with all 
autonomies In the Tsardom were about to be withdrawn 
on the advice of two men who had little in common 
beyond their belief that autocracy might yet be saved 
by effectually thwarting every independent initiative 
on the part of corporate bodies and individuals through- 
out the Empire. One of these statesmen was Count 
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Dmitri Tolstoy,! an easy-going aristocrat, who although 
an atheist had been for years the lay-pope of the Ortho- 
dox Church—and the other was a sincere, loyal and 
fanatical member of that Church, Pobedonostieff, the 
ex-tutor and trusted counsellor of the Tsar, who believed 
that Russia might be coerced into subjection for many 
years to come. And his calculations were correct 
enough so long as his assumption was realised, namely, 
that his country remained in peace with its neighbours. 
A third man used by those two as their willing tool 
was a professional place-hunter of the Armenian race 
endowed with a gipsy conscience, an acrobat of the civil 
service. His name was Delyanoff. The professorial body 
throughout the country was divided into two camps— 
the Liberal Party, to which I belonged, and the “ India- 
rubber men,” who took their cue from the Government 
and were an abomination to the press, to literature 
and to the “ intelligentsia’ generally. 

It was natural then that we should regard and treat 
the author of War and Peace as a powerful political 
ally, for owing to the profound admiration which the 
Tsar entertained for him he was permitted to hold and 
express anti-autocratic principles which would not 
have been tolerated in any other subject of the Emperor. 
Alexander III had imbibed more than platonic love 
of Russian history from the pages of War and Peace, 
for he founded a courtly historical society, with several 
members of which I was well acquainted. ‘The monarch 
seized every occasion that offered to show his favour 
to the Count, moderating or rescinding decrees of the 
censor. 

The main stream of tendency in his time and country 
contributed largely to shape Tolstoy’s philosophico- 
religious career. In all classes of the population 
opposition to the whole political and social system was 
headstrong, and he was borne swiftly along by the 
current. The trend of education in schools of every 


1 No relation of Leo Tolstoy. 
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grade from primary to highest was revolutionary and 
atheistic with the exception of a few establishments. 
The ecclesiastical seminaries in especial were hot- 
beds of that body of corrosive doctrine which was 
then known as Nihilism. That may be set down as 
the brand of his time. Christianity in Russia was apt 
to confound side issues with the central aim. 
Tolstoy had the cunning and the obstinacy and 
many of the other characteristic traits of the mujtk. 
He implicitly disapproved the crimes of patriots, 
revolutionists and terrorists and yet he showed his 
sympathy for them when they lay in their cells waiting 
for the day of execution. He interceded for the 
assassins of Tsar Alexander II in a letter he wrote to 
the murdered man’s son, Alexander III, an act which 
although futile endeared him to many of the Nihilists 
and to all the Liberals. This Tsar took a keen delight 
in the literary creations of his eminent subject. Owing 
to his consideration for the great novelist he condoned 
the meddlesome daring of the presumptuous nobleman. 
It was this his profound respect for Tolstoy the writer 
that made him the protector of Tolstoy the humble 
preacher, whose humility emboldened him to treat 
the Emperor as his erring ward. Church dignatories 
and high officials were in favour of sending him to a 
monastery and shutting him up thus for the remainder 
of his life, and at one time the belief was widespread 
that this Draconian measure was about to be adopted 
by the authorities. It certainly was mooted and 
contemplated, but the upshot of the discussion was 
dictated by the Tsar, to whose authoritative inter- 
vention Tolstoy’s safety was due. His aunt had an 
interview with the Emperor, in which she pleaded with 
him not to have her nephew interned in the Susdalsky 
Monastery. She eee: se the incident thus :? 


** I wrote to the Emperor that it was most important 
for me to see him and I asked him to give me an appoint- 


1 Diary of A. A. Tolstoy, 1886. 
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ment. My joy can be imagined when that very day I 
received a reply that that same afternoon he was coming 
to see me. While awaiting his visit I got very excited, 
but I mentally asked God to help me. Finally he 
arrived. I noticed that his face looked very tired and 
worried and he seemed upset. But that didn’t change 
my determination. In fact I became more courageous. 
When he inquired what I wanted to see him for, I 
replied directly : 

‘In a few days your Majesty will be asked to intern 
in a monastery the greatest genius in Russia.’ 

The Emperor’s face altered and became severe and 
sad: ° Tolstoy?’ he asked curtly. 

“You have guessed, your Majesty,’ I replied. 

‘So he has designs on my life?’ 


Inwardly that question astonished but pleased me. 
For I saw by it that only this one crime would decide 
the Emperor to intern Leo. I then explained all the 
details of the story as I had heard it from the Minister. 
And I noted with joy that the Emperor’s face assumed 
its normal expression and became once more quiet 
and pleasant. Soon he rose and went away... . 
After the lapse of two days I learned that he had fulfilled 
all my expectations and that his kindness and wisdom 
had given the question a different aspect. Having 
read the report put before him by his Minister he put 
it aside saying : 

‘I ask you not to touch Tolstoy. I have no intention 
of making a martyr of him and having everybody 
displeased with me. If he is guilty, all the worse for 
him.’ ” 


It was a lovable trait in the Herculean ruler who 
used his power to preserve Europe from the horrors 
of war. The warm personal interest he took in Tolstoy 
reminds one of the friendship and protection extended 
to Persian and Chinese poets and philosophers by 
their redoubted monarchs. Alexander III overruled 
the Censor and even transgressed without formally 
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repealing his own decree in order to confer a favour 
on Tolstoy and his family. It came about in this 
way. The Kreutzer Sonata was absolutely forbidden 
in the Tsardom as heretical and harmful, but the 
enterprising Countess contrived to have it included 
in the thirteenth volume of the Complete Works, where- 
upon the whole thirteenth volume was _ prohibited.! 
The Countess then mobilised her influential friends at 
Court and in especial her namesake, a lady who was 
no relation but was very friendly to Sofia Andreyevna.' 

This lady succeeded in arranging an interview for 
her with the Emperor, which Tolstoy himself desired. 


The Countess writes : 


‘“‘ Leo has telegraphed to me to come to Petersburg 
to talk to the Emperor about the Censor’s attitude 
towards him. He places great hopes on my arrival 
there and talk with the Emperor. If only I could feel 
at ease about my house and children ; if I could like 
the Kreutzer Sonata; if I could believe in the future 
artistic work of Leo, I would go. But now from where 
am I to derive the energy, from where am I! to exalt 
my spirit sufficiently to use my influence cleverly and 
forcibly on the somewhat obstinate Emperor and 
impose my views on him? I feel that I no longer 
have the same influence on people that not so long ago 
was mine... . 

‘Vanity plays the greatest part in this, and I will 
not pander to it and I will not go. . . . I am reading 
Physiology of Modern Love and the analysis of the feeling 
of love interests me... . 

“In Moscow I learned that the thirtecnth volume ts 
forbidden in Petersburg. In Moscow only the Kreutzer 


1 In February, 1891. 

2 She describes this friend as a Court lady to the tips of her 
fingers. ‘“‘ She adores the Court, the Tsar and all the Imperial 
family,—first because she is ready to love everybody, and then 
because they are royal and she implicitly acknowledges Orthodoxy 
and her anointed sovereign. . . .”—Diary entry, 16th July, 1891. 
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Sonata was stopped. I am going to Petersburg. I will 
use all my forces to see the Emperor, and to win a victory 
for the thirteenth volume. I can think of nothing else 
but this volume. Nothing else interests me until its 
fate is decided. I imagine speeches and letters to the 
Emperor. I am awaiting a letter from Alexandra 
Tolstoy, who is to let me know whether and when the 
Emperor will receive me.’’? 


Having thought the matter over the Emperor decided 
that Volume 13 might appear. Every imaginable 
objection was adduced against this climb-down, and 
in particular the effect it would have of bringing the 
supreme authority into contempt. But the Tsar, loyal 
to his favourite novelist, resolved that the prohibited 
book might be included in the Complete Works on the 
sole condition that the volume containing it should 
not be sold separately. And an undertaking in this 
sense was given by Countess Sophie Tolstoy. My 
authority for this statement were the Censors and Court 
dignatories, and later on the report was amply confirmed. 
The gist of their conversation may be summed up in a 
few sentences : 


‘Your Majesty, I have recently remarked in my 
husband’s writings a tendency to return to his former 
artistic ways. Not long ago he said to me: ‘I have 
got so far away from my religious and philosophical 
work that now I can write as an artist—and I have in 
my head the same notions that I had when I was writing 
War and Peace.’ But notwithstanding, feeling is growing 
hostile to him—and his thirteenth volume has just 
been arrested—so that even the Fruits of Enlightenment 
has been banned.” 

** It is written in such a way,” remarked the Emperor, 
“that probably you would not allow your children to 
read it. Ah! if only he could return to his artistic 


1 Cf. Countess Tolstoy’s Diary (in Russian) 15th and 16th Feb. 
and 20th March, 181. 
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manner of writing, how splendid that would be! 
What a wonderful writer he 1s !” 

“In the meanwhile I should be so happy if your 
Majesty could have the ban removed from the Kreutzer 
Sonata. It would be such a relief to my husband that 
it would encourage him to write more.” 

‘Tell me, Countess,” interrupted the Tsar, ‘‘ why 
are you sO insistent in demanding that the Kreutzer 
Sonata be published? It seems to me that this tirade 
against marriage and family life should not only leave 
you indifferent, but as the wife of the author it should 
be highly unpleasant to you.” 

“Your Majesty,” retorted the persistent pleader, 
**T should like it published not as his wife but as the 
editor of his works.” 


She gained her point but not her husband’s gratitude. 
**T should have been very happy when I got home,” 
she said, “* but Leo was not pleased with my behaviour 
and interview with the Emperor. He said it was as 
though we had now taken on ourselves an obligation 
which we could not fulfil—and that whereas before he 
and the Emperor ignored one another now that could 
injure us and cause unpleasantness.” 


CHAPTER IX 


HOW TOLSTOY AND I FORCED 
W. T. STEAD’S HAND 


= OULD you care to come with me to the 
W house of a charming hostess next Sunday 
afternoon and listen to a short unpublished 
story by Leo Tolstoy that will be read to a few friends 
of the lady of the house?’’ I was asked one winter 
evening by my intimate friend, the poet and philosopher, 
Vladimir Soloviev. He informed me that she was 
the widow of the late Alexis Tolstoy, that she kept a 
select salon in St. Petersburg in which the most note- 
worthy movements of the day—literary, artistic, philo- 
sophical—were worthily represented and duly taken 
stock of. Famous writers might be met there, philo- 
sophers, poets, painters, scientists, military men and 
administrators. Her late husband—also a Count, a 
poet and a playwright, who had occupied a secure 
position of his own—stood in no degree of kinship to 
Leo. His widow at this time was but a ghost from 
the past. My former enthusiasm for Leo Tolstoy 
was now suddenly fanned into flame anew, the recol- 
lection of my unrealised biographical project touched 
me as with a goad, and I eagerly accepted the hospitable 
invitation. 

On the appointed Sunday evening Vladimir Soloviev 
and I set out for the Countess’ dwelling on Basil Island, 
which is separated by the river Neva from the residential 
part of the capital, and was the quarter of the German 
colony. A coating of hard tarnished snow covered 
the ground and rendered walking a dangerous under- 
taking. The faces of the passers-by were buried deeply 
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in their furs and wraps, their features being practically 
invisible. Here and there a horse would slip and fall 
and a crowd would timidly surround it. Now and 
again a muffled Christian would be suddenly laid on 
his back whereupon he would try to screw his features 
into the semblance of a laugh. Indoors the scene was 
bright, cheerful, cosy, Cowperesque. 

The guests were cordially welcomed by the hospitable 
Countess, whom her friends irreverently nicknamed 
the “ Idol,”’ perhaps because she was wont to sit on a 
raised throne-like arm-chair and in her silence and 
statuesque repose bore a certain resemblance to a 
pagan goddess. As soon as we were all comfortably 
seated a roll of typescript was produced and without 
further formalities one of the many versions of the 
Kreutzer Sonata was read out in a clear loud tone of 
voice. The story, I was first told, had been written, 
re-written, revised, and again modified by the author 
and here at last was the outcome of those laborious 
efforts, the final shape which would stand for all time. 
We listened to the reader in profound quiescence, but 
the widening eyes, the arching brows and the altered 
looks of several of the hearers told their own story as 
plainly as if it had been narrated in words. All were 
taken aback, some evidently were disillusioned, others 
scandalised, one or two seemed to be discreetly amused. 

Disillusion, however, was the prevailing feeling and 
disapproval the general verdict. The Aveutzer Sonata 
seemed not merely too didactic in aim for a purely 
literary creation, but also lax in tone and too subversive 
in trend for an Orthodox public. It was also declared 
to be greatly inferior to the author’s previous achieve- 
ments. What especially stirred the feelings and pro- 
voked the reprobation of the company was the Nihilistic 
drift of the narrative. Marriage under modern condi- 
tions a sin and acrime? they asked. By what religious 
code, by whose infallible decree condemned? Not 
merely under certain conditions, then, but under all ? 
Under no conditions whatever can the union of the 
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sexes be faultless? Is marriage then always wrong 
because in itself immoral? Sexual relations, even of 
the kind hitherto deemed holy, are reprehensible and 
everything which predisposes to them—music in parti- 
cular—partakes of their evil nature? That seemed 
to be Tolstoy’s thesis. The judgment delivered on it 
by the majority of the company was that the Kreutzer 
Sonata in its actual form would be construed as a 
gratuitous attack on the groundwork of society. And 
launched by the great Russian leader, who was still 
classed by many of his countrymen as an aristocrat 
and a moderate conservative, it startled the audience 
as might an act of apostasy or a symptom of madness. 
The writer of these pages, however, ventured to say 
that for his part he saw nothing sudden or astonishing 
in the Count’s conversion and nothing new in the essence 
of his teaching. The bias of his mind had long since 
taken this direction without attracting the notice of 
the reading public. To me it seemed that the gifted 
author was but pursuing his principles as is the wont 
of Russian debaters to their ultimate consequences. 
Nobody who has carefully read Anna Karenina can 
affect surprise then at the radicalism of the Kreutzer 
Sonata. Set the arguments against wedlock in the 
latter story side by side with the considerations against 
child-bearing in the former and we are practically on 
the same ground. Daria Alexandrovna, who prefers 
the role of a winsome wife to that of a martyred mother, 
says: ‘‘ Pregnancy, nausea, mental torpor, indifference 
to everything, and above all the grotesque throes, the 
last minutes . . . and then the suckling, the sleepless 
nights, the frightful sufferings. . . . Add to all that the 
diseases of the children, the sempiternal dread of them, 
then the upbringing of the bairns, their evil propensities, 
their schooling, Latin. ... And all this to what 
purpose ? What will be the outcome of it all? Only 
this, that I who am denied a moment’s rest to-day 
by pregnancy, to-morrow by nursing, and am always 
morose, grumbling, harassed, and harassing others, 
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end by becoming an object of repulsion to my husband, 
and yet must go on leading this life in order that ill- 
bred and indigent children may grow up. Now if we 
assume the most favourable case, that the children do 
not die and I am successful in rearing them, the most 
I can hope for is that they won’t turn out scoundrels. 
That’s the very utmost that I can look forward to. And 
just for the sake of that, am I to undergo all those 
tortures and put forth all those exertions and wreck 
my entire existence ! ”’ 

Another hearer agreed with this and mentioned the 
name of a critic! who had fashioned from Tolstoy’s 
earlier writings portraits of the author in his various 
roles, including that of religious innovator. This remark 
gave rise to a general discussion which lasted until 
our party broke up. 

These comments interested me little for the moment. 
And yet I could not help mentally comparing the 
occasion with that on which Ibsen’s problem drama 
The Doll’s House had stirred all Scandinavia to its 
depths. I happened to be in Copenhagen during the 
excitement.? The fluttering of the dovecotes in Copen- 
hagen, Christiania and Stockholm was sensational : 
discussions of the drama became disputes and hardened 
into dissensions ; wives treading in the footsteps of the 
heroine abandoned their husbands; families were 
riven asunder after having beheld the matchless Fru 
Hennings in the role of Nora. I felt that whatever 
one might think of the ethics of Tolstoy’s story, the 
fact that a doctrine with a socially subversive trend was 
thus sprouting up in the capital of the Tsardom under 
the apostolate of the most influential teacher there was 
an event of sufficient importance to warrant a notice 


1 N. K. Mikhailofisky, who in the year 1875 had divined the 
Tolstoy of Christ's Christianity. 

2 | was there as the guest of Professor Van Mehren, some of whose 
writings on Moslem philosophy I translated from a Danish MS. into 
French and published in the Museon, a review which Professor de 
Harlez and myself had founded in Louvain. 
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of it in the columns of the great London journal which 
I was privileged to represent. Accordingly I announced 
that 1 would telegraph a sketch of the story if I had 
the hostess’s permission. This was accorded me forth- 
with and the gist of the Kreutzer Sonata was duly published 
in England on the following morning.? 

‘*Be on your guard when dealing with Tolstoy’s 
MSS.,’’ whispered a member of the party in my ear 
when he heard what I intended to do. “ You never 
know where you are with him. He has an odd way of 
doing things. And yet one can hardly blame him. 
For instance, you may get a manuscript for transla- 
tion, the text of which being in the author’s mind 
far from definitive may be repudiated by him at any 
moment.” 

‘** But surely,’’ I objected, “‘ the Count would not 
disavow his own work ? ”’ 

‘* Well, not exactly that, but he would declare that 
version of it null and void. After all one cannot deny 
his right to give as many touches as he likes to his 
MSS. before allowing it to go to the printers and even 
after, for the matter of that. And so long as it is still 
in the making, so to say, you cannot well complain 
if he revises, retouches, recasts it, as is his wont. With 
him it has become a mania, but still he is within his 
right. And more than one ‘ final version’ has become 
unrecognisable under the process. One of his books? 
was rewritten sixteen times over before it saw the 
light. Think of it! Sixteen times! Now suppose 
you had had the misfortune to translate and publish 
the seventh or eighth version in lieu of the sixteenth 
you would cut a sorry figure in the eyes of your publisher 
and the world. And yet the author’s action calls for 
no apology. In such cases the translator’s tactics need 
caution. That’s all. 

“The Kreutzer Sonata that we have just heard,” he 


1 In the Daily Telegraph, Monday, 24th December (as far as I 
remember), 1888. 


2 On Life. (Published in 1887.) 
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went on to remark, “is a savage diatribe against 
marriage and music. It was penned some time ago 
and its first shape was, I understand, wholly unlike the 
last, if indeed this be the last. It is said that at the 
outset it was more of a homily than a story and that it 
underwent several transformations before becoming 
the narrative you are going to translate.” 

‘“‘ Not to translate,” I corrected him, “ but only to 
summarise.”’ 

“All the better. Anyhow you now know where 
you stand and can adopt such prudential measures as 
you deem called for.”’ 

A few months afterwards this warning was recalled 
to my mind, and at a later date it was, so to say, burned 
into my soul. 

Meanwhile I wrote to the Count, who was then in 
Moscow, saying that I should like to be permitted to 
~~ and, if he were willing, to translate the Kreutzer 

onata into English as soon as he had affixed his final 
imprimatur to it. The reply was to the effect that 
the MS. was quite ready for the press, and that I was at 
liberty to present the British public with a sketch of 
the plot, but he must ask me not to translate the story 
in extenso into English because an American lady, Miss 
Hapgood, had alone been authorised to do this. Now 
this attitude, I thought to myself, goes to prove that the 
Count is not always indifferent to the interests of his 
translators nor oblivious of his duty to them. Perhaps 
the friendly gentleman who had warned me to be 
wary was exaggerating? Time would tell. Mean- 
while without delay I availed myself of his consent and 
gave the gist of the narrative as discreetly as possible 
to English readers in the Universal Review.1 ‘The editor 
of that publication, Harry Quilter, toned down my 
article considerably, and even after it had been finally 
set up in type wrote to me to say that he was not at all 
sure he had done right in accepting it, for despite his 


1 March, 1890. 
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runing and trimming he feared it would still bring a 
Plush to the cheek of the jeune personne whose claims to 
consideration could not be overlooked in England with 
impunity.) ... 

n the meanwhile the American lady for whom the 
honorific task of translating the Kreutzer Sonata had 
been reserved wrote in emphatic terms refusing to set 
her hand to it. She was utterly disgusted with it. She 
had never, she explained, read anything like it in her 
life before and she fervently hoped she might never 
see anything similar to it again. This was a 
blow to the author and his friends. I was at once 
apprised of this decision and urged to take her place. 
But the Count laid it down that I should keep rigidly 
to the outspoken phraseology of the Russian text. 
“Even though you may deem certain words and 
phrases needlessly coarse, vulgar, brutal you must 
not shrink from giving them their full English equiva- 
lents. There must be no masking nor mincing: a 
spade must be called a spade.” 

Such was the tenor of his injunction. I replied that 
although I was not in the least degree squeamish like 
so many of my contemporaries, and therefore would 
willingly do as he requested, I felt convinced that I 
could not get a publisher in England to bring out a tale 
thus marred by downright indelicacy, “ for although in 
Great Britain we have no official censor public sentiment 
is in most cases an effective substitute and is no less 
peremptory.” On these grounds I pleaded for my 
claim to paraphrase the obnoxious expressions which, 
by the way, were never published in the author’s native 
country. But my arguments were brushed aside as 
irrelevant. The Russian sage was minded at all costs 
to be as plain spoken as Ezekiel or any other ancient 
Hebrew prophet and to startle the world of hypocrites 
out of its fool’s paradise with slashing, indecorous 


1 I am still in possession of this and of most of the other letters 
to which reference is made in these pages. 
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colloquialisms. His was a new gospel which called for 
anew nomenclature. I was not aware then that Tolstoy 
had a strange liking for such indelicate expressions. 
A few years later an elementary book of his for children, 
entitled The Alphabet, was being corrected by his wife, 
who makes the following entry about it in her diary : 
‘26th July, 1891. I have been reading the proof- 
sheets of The Alphabet. ‘The Learned Committee refused 
to approve it because of various words such as lice, 
fleas, devil, bugs.’ Certain words in the Kreutzer 
Sonata had a much uglier sound than any of these. 

During this exchange of views my articles in the 
Daily Telegraph and the Universal Review had produced 
a sensation in literary circles throughout Europe. 
Editors, publishers and translators bestirred themselves, 
vieing with each other in their efforts to get hold of 
what most of them believed to be a new novel of great 
power. Rumour had it that defective versions of it 
already existed in various countries, some of them 
bearing the author’s signature. Could this be? I 
wondered. If the right of translation into English 
had been reserved until now for Miss Hapgood to the 
exclusion of all other possible aspirants, and was at 
present formally transferred to me, I might fairly 
conclude that nobody else would be allowed to supplant 
me. But the reports to the contrary were persistent, 
publishers were becoming timorous and I was in 
constant fear of the unpleasant surprise forecast by my 
neighbour, who in Countess Alexis Tolstoy’s salon 
had given me the friendly warning. 

One night as I lay in bed with a severe attack of 
influenza I received a telegram from W. T. Stead 
earnestly requesting me to do into English for the 
Review of Reviews the entire Kreutzer Sonata without 
omitting a word, and to send him the translation at 
once else it would be too late for his purpose. In spite 
of my illness and the protests of my wife I undertook 
the task, ignored the physician’s precepts and stayed 
up all that night and part of the next weighing words 
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and shaping phrases, and Stead received the “ copy ” 
in the very nick of time. I had done the best I could 
to meet Tolstoy’s wishes and those of W. T. Stead without 
shocking my English readers’ sense of propriety. But 
as I had foreseen my painstaking was thwarted by 
Victorian rigour. How this came to pass is an amusing 
story. Here it is in brief. 

W. T. Stead having shortly before severed his con- 
nection with the Pall Mall Gazette, had founded the 
Review of Reviews and was resolved to make it a European 
influence, a centre for focussing and diffusing the best 
thoughts of the foremost men of the day, including 
many of his own. He also hoped to forge it into a 
link of comradeship between Russians and English- 
speaking peoples throughout the world. Hence his 
eagerness to obtain sketches of the literary, political 
and social movements in the Tsardom which he asked 
me to contribute, hence too his endeavours to interest 
the British public in Russia and the Russians. For 
Tolstoy in particular he kept a warm place in his 
heart. For he had visited the Russian novelist two 
years before, had been photographed with him, and 
had heard from the Count’s own lips—but without 
comprehending—what he took to be the high ethical 
ideals that were being embodied in the Areutzer Sonata. 
And the enterprising English journalist chuckling over 
the thought that he would now have an opportunity 
to proclaim them with clang of trumpet and beat of 
drum, hurriedly dubbed Tolstoy a ‘‘ Puritan of the 
Puritans’? and “almost a fantastical believer in 
marriage.” In fact he felt so sure of all this on the 
strength of his talk with the Count that in his usual 
impulsive way he actually penned an introduction to 
what he assumed to be the Areutzer Sonata before he 
had seen my translation of it, and in the course of that 
introduction he confessed that he could find no excuse 
for the Russian censor who had forbidden this “ essen- 
tially moral work.” He was proud, therefore, to be 
able to announce to his more circumspect and less 
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emotional partner, George Newnes, the prize that was 
being secured for the pages of the Review. 

What befel the English publicist in Tolstoy’s house 
is what often happens to writers who visit a country 
like Russia without sufficient knowledge of its language 
and history: they misapprehend the words of 
their foreign interlocutors and sometimes fall into 
absurd blunders when interpreting them to their 
readers. 

My manuscript reached the office of the Review of 
Reviews in good time. Stead on reading it was thunder- 
struck. He tore his hair. The edifying message of 
the Russian “ Puritan of the Puritans” was trans- 
formed into a sermon of Satan’s, and he found that he 
had been sponsoring the spoutings of a downright 
Nihilist. And then the vulgarity, the indecency of 
certain expressions and phrases. He had to avow 
that the Russian moralist did not know what love is 
and that his delineation of sexual affection was sheer 
blasphemy. ‘‘ Hence,” he pathetically wrote, “I 
cannot reproduce, as I had intended doing, his latest 
story. It is not only that his expressions are often 
coarse and brutal, but I profoundly dissent from the 
whole strain and tendency of his teachings. This 
road is not the way to life. It is rather the pathway 
that leadeth downwards to death.” But “ the latter 
portion can be printed as a psychological study by the 
first literary artist of our time.’! And as such he 
presented it to his partner. 

But Newnes would have none of it. He would not 
brook any such compromise. Tolstoy’s rejection of 
marriage as moral turpitude and his sweeping condem- 
nation of all sexual relations as sinful should not be 
preached in the columns of the Review of Reviews so long 
as he had a say in the matter, and, as it chanced, he 
was really the owner of that periodical, having pro- 
vided the capital with which it was founded, Stead 


1 Review of Reviews. April, 1890 (p. 333, bound volume). 
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being only its originator and editor. What was to be 
done? The time for action was extremely brief— 
only two or three days—the hope of overcoming Newnes’ 
objection was seemingly nil, and the occasion for a 
brilliant stroke of journalism was unique. After a 
heated discussion with his inexorable associate, Stead 
rushed out of the office, paid hurried visits to some 
wealthy friends and ended by borrowing three thousand 
pounds, the sum requisite for buying Newnes out of 
the Review. The transaction was effected, Stead told 
me, in a twinkling, and the Kreutzer Sonata duly bowdler- 
ised was published in that periodical. 

After this I received a proposal from the firm of 
Walter Scott, in response to which I gave them my 
translation. In the meanwhile I was in receipt of 
various letters from my publishers and their friends in 
England expressing apprehension lest some other person 
should steal a march on us and give the Kreutzer Sonata 
to the world. At last I felt obliged to ask for an assur- 
ance from Tolstoy that if any such version should appear 
in print it would be forthwith repudiated by the author 
himself or at any rate that mine would be proclaimed 
the only correct one. As far as | remember the reply 
I received from Tolstoy was vague and unsatisfactory. 
None the less the story was duly brought out in book 
form and was seized upon by avid critics. Needless 
to say, it was published without the unseemly phraseology 
to which the gifted author ascribed such exaggerated 
importance. I kept Count Tolstoy apprised of the 
views and decisions of the various publishers with whom 
I had negotiations on the subject, and he with a jibe 
at their Pharisaism resigned himself to the inevitable. 
My translation won his praise and he kindly sent me 
the expression of his thanks.! 


1 To M. Moltshanoff who was sent to Yasnaya Polyana by the 
Russian daily newspaper, Novoye Vremya, Tolstoy eulogised my 
translation. See Review of Reviews, July, 1890 (p. 68 bound 
volume.) 
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I also received the following letter from his daughter : 


“* 26 September, 1890. 
Gracious SIR, 


My father has signed your preface and approves 
it, but he considers that this work of his is weak. 

He would have written to you himself, but he is 
ill. He thanks you for your admirable translation 
of the Kreutzer Sonata and sends you his greetings. 


TATIANA TOLSTOY.”’ 


Not long afterwards there arrived from Tolstoy 
himself the only letter of his which he wrote to me in 
English. 


“Mr. E. Ditton, 


Dear Sir, 


Mr. James Creelman, an American gentleman, 
editor of the New York Herald, will forward you this 
note. I advised him when he stayed in our house 
at Yasnaia Poliana, that he should go and see you 
at Moscow, hoping that you would not refuse to give 
him information that he may want about some 
Russian affairs that interest him. In helping him 
as a stranger in Petersburg society which you know 
so well you will greatly oblige, 


Yours truly, 
L. Toustoy.”’ 


CHAPTER X 


SOME OF MY FRIENDS AMONG TOLSTOY’S 
DISCIPLES 


was taken somewhat more seriously than before. 

He penned parables, tracts, exhortations which 
brought him letters from all kinds of people, mostly 
the ill-starred, back-set, despairing, who sought for 
light and guidance, and his counsels were generally 
deemed worthy by his friends to be reproduced and 
distributed broadcast. In Russia, where most of those 
lay-sermons were banned by the Censor, they circulated 
in typescript or manuscript inspiring many young men 
—principally students—to arise, make speeches and 
draw up schemes for the salvation of mankind. ‘Tolstoy- 
ist Communities were improvised consisting of students, 
graduates, young women, briefless lawyers, and others 
whose aim was to learn and observe the Gospel of 
Christ as expounded by the gifted teacher and then to 
go forth and announce it to the world. A well-to-do 
landowner would make over for a time a few acres of 
land and some modern buildings to the members of 
the sodality, few or none of whom possessed even the 
merest inkling of husbandry. They would work on 
the lines of the least resistance, growing vegetables that 
needed little care such as potatoes, beans, peas, etc., 
and after working-hours they would foregather, listen 
to the reading of an edifying book or review and then 
discuss its contents. 

Besides the genuine disciples of the Count who 
honestly turned their backs upon the comforts of 
civilised life and endeavoured to put into practice the 
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precepts of their master, there were a large category 
of persons in Russia who, dissatisfied with themselves 
and their surroundings, were eager to arch their sails 
to every new wind of religious doctrine, and having 
scudded along for a short while in the new direction, 
grew sick at heart until they could trim their sails 
anew and strike out another course. Antichrist himself 
could count upon a fair number of converts among 
those shifting, shuffling windbags, always provided 
that his reign did not exceed Napoleon’s hundred days. 
Many of these quidnuncs, on pondering over the 
Kreutzer Sonata, the eulogium of manual labour or the 
doctrine of non-resistance to evil, rallied round the new 
flag with the joyful consciousness that they had been 
predestined to fight this noble battle from the beginning 
of all time, and they ran away in disgust a few 
months later when the real tug-of-war began, uttering 
maledictions against their comrades-in-arms. Thus, 
one sobered enthusiast fulfilled his divine mission by 
lampooning the disciples of Tolstoy, another by holding 
up the Count himself to public scorn, a third by ridicul- 
ing the painter Gay, etc. Yassinsky, for instance, 
wrote a novel entitled The New Life for the obvious 
purpose of scourging with scorpions the religious 
followers of Count Tolstoy. Now if he had had such 
trimmers and traitors as these in view when he wrote 
his tale, one might possibly have approved the 
idea, while utterly condemning the execution. But 
he made no distinction between the tares and the 
wheat. 

Alyzin is the name of his hero, an amateur violinist 
of the uncompromising type of which Trookhatshevsky 
of the Kreutzer Sonata was a fair specimen. He, too, 
on reading the inspired message, is conscious of being 
set apart from the rest of men and called to a higher 
spiritual life which is to consist mainly in ploughing 
the land like a peasant, dressing himself clumsily in 
fustian, economising in the matter of soap, hair brushes 
and pocket-handkerchiefs and generally reducing exist- 
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ence to its simplest factors. He sets about realising 
these new ideals by smashing his violin, turning his 
back upon his friends, eschewing the comforts of civilisa- 
tion and generally burning his ships to ashes. He next 
finds himself face to face with the vulgar, irksome 
prose of Russian village life, and no sacred fire coming 
down to kindle the sacrifice, his enthusiasm cools down. 
He is soon himself again, however, and determined 
to leave no loophole for retreat, offers to bestow the 
hand he has consecrated to labour and the heart he 
has given to God upon a rustic maiden who, fortun- 
ately for herself, has the good sense to spurn both. 
These disappointments bring on an attack of such 
melancholy and gloom as only the magic chords of a 
David’s harp or Paganini’s violin could effectually 
dispel, and when he at last recovers his usual tone he is 
disgusted to find that the “ resurrection of his heart ”’ 
is as far from being an accomplished fact as ever. By 
this time he has been long enough leading the new 
life to have acquired a keen relish for the old, and with 
a sneaking longing for the flesh pots of Egypt has recourse 
to the ministrations of a Russian Pope, Bessarion, who 
preaches to him, prays for him, and works the miracle 
of reconverting him to true doctrine, which he felt 
heaven owed to his strenuous endeavours in a good 
cause. He re-embraces the Orthodox faith, returns 
to his father’s house, orders the fatted calf to be 
slaughtered and roasted and merrily takes up his fiddle 
and his bow. 

Another story, “Round about Truth,” far more 
realistic and piquant appeared in the most respectable 
and widely circulated Conservative monthly, the Russtan 
Messenger, which was edited down to the day of his 
death by the famous Katkoff. It was published over 
the signature of the euphonious name of I. L. Shtshegloff, 
a writer whose sudden adhesion to the uncompromising 
doctrines of Count Tolstoy was much talked about in 
St. Petersburg at the time. This gentleman was 
then in the habit of paying daily visits to the little 
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community of Tolstoyites, at the head of which stood an 
amiable ci-devant aristocrat whose sacrifices in the cause 
had aroused a painful feeling of interrogative surprise 
in the minds of worldly friends, but left no doubt what- 
ever as to his sincerity in the mind of friend or foe. 
This zealous apostle threw his hospitable doors wide 
open to M. Shtshegloff, who shuffled timidly in, cast 
furtive looks at the furniture and brethren, admired 
the simple life of the latter, promised to go and do 
likewise, merely asking permission before donning a 
peasant’s blouse and trooper’s top-boots to wear out 
his tailor-made garments and his patent leather foot 
coverings. Having won the confidence of the brethren 
and sisters who were delighted to have a gifted writer 
in their midst, and having seen them at their very 
worst, seldom at their best, this realistic artist painted 
them in their most prosaic moods, and to reinforce 
the tameness of reality frequently substituted imagina- 
tion for memory. Still there are facts and scenes 
enough in the story to enable one to form an accurate 
mental representation of the outer hull of Tolstoyism— 
the shell which may contain a jewel or a pebble—and 
more than enough to convey a fairly accurate idea of 
the person and character of the writer. Anything 
more mean and contemptible than this dastardly 
denunciation of his too trusting friends and this damn- 
able attack on a lady’s honour by a man who claimed 
to be an apostle of the highest culture, it would be 
difficult to find in the annals of any literature. To many 
honest-minded people such an incongruous mixture 
of treachery, pruriency and _ sanctimoniousness as 
was exhibited in this extraordinary story seemed 
utterly inconceivable. And yet it was not an 
isolated case of its kind. It was a frequent and typical 
phenomenon, and this circumstance renders it impos- 
sible to pass it over in silence when writing an account 
of Tolstoy’s creed and disciples. Facts are facts, and 
it is bootless to fight against them. And one central 
fact in the present case is this—that an account free 
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from allusions to this well-worn topic would be no 
better than an edition of Hamlet with the part of the 
Prince of Denmark left out. 

An official declaration of some of the aims and 
objects drawn up and accepted by the great majority 
of the community is perhaps the most effective reply 
one could give to the scurrilous attacks made upon 
them. 


THE CREED OF TOLSTOYISM 
Love the Brethren ! 


“We hold it to be our duty to spend our lives in 
sowing around us the seeds of virtue and performing 
works of love, if needs be, to the extent of laying down 
our lives for our brethren. And our brethren are all 
men who stand in any relation whatever towards us, 
irrespective of their creed, nationality, sex and age, 
and without regard to those other artificial distinctions 
and barriers which are created between them by public 
opinion, the constituted authorities and custom. By 
acts of virtue we understand every alleviation of human 
suffering, moral or physical, every assistance and relief 
tendered to those who arc heavily laden, and the 
spreading of that light of reason which illumines the 
path of our life.” 


Non- Resistance 


‘* We judge not, neither do we go to law, because to 
him who smites the right cheek we feel bound to turn 
the left, and for evil received to return good. If one 
of our brethren commits a crime, his conscience will 
torture him more ruthlessly and more justly than the 
sentence of a judge or the action of an executioner. 
We acknowledge no obligations to human governments, 
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because the Tsar whom we obey is God Himself, who 
lives within us and shapes our life so long as we love 
Him and fulfil His commands. Repudiating all obliga- 
tions to governments, we voluntarily abandon our 
claims to honours, place and other privileges. But 
while we refuse to acknowledge secular government, 
we are not animated by any dislike to the governors 
themselves, whom we love as our brethren, and are 
ready to serve at all times and all places to the best 
of our ability, sparing neither body nor soul, unless 
they insist upon our performing acts which are contrary 
to the will of God.” 


Tolstoy declared that in society as at present con- 
stituted we live by thieving, robbery, violence, enslaving 
our fellows. He was asked by a man who belonged 
to the lower ranks of the literary brotherhood what 
he should do in the desperate position into which he 
had fallen, deprived of work of any kind which disposed 
him to do every kind of work, devoid of means of 
existence, burdened with children, visited by disease, 
hunger, lack of sympathy. He is tempted to pass 
through the “open door” but asks Tolstoy’s advice 
first. To beg he cannot. Tolstoy writes: ‘“ Why 
not beg? Not only is it not immoral, but it is some- 
times a duty. To live on alms is better far than to 
live as do the vast majority of people of the intelligent 
classes.’’ He came to the conclusion that people live 
badly either because they are bad themselves or else 
because they do not understand how to arrange their 
lives better. Therefore he tried to show them how 
they ought to live. 

In Russia the Tolstoy Colonists were severely criticised. 
One of these which was formed in the government 
of Smolensk consisted of four men and three women, 
and these permanent elements were sometimes increased 
by three, four and sometimes even twenty visitors, 
who remained merely a few weeks or months as the 
case might be. They lived in a large hut divided into 
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two portions with a corridor in the middle. The 
women inhabited one half and the men the other. 
The kitchen and dining-room combined was in the 
women’s part. They all slept on planks covered with 
straw, and their garments consisted of variegated 
coloured shirts, trousers and bast shoes, all of which 
had to be made by themselves. Their town apparel 
was stored away in locked trunks to be brought forth 
in cases of emergency. These they termed their 
‘Babylonian’ garments. Their aim was to work 
on the land exactly as did the peasants. The circulation 
of money was absolutely tabooed. If salt and soap 
were required, or anything which they could not make 
themselves, they were obliged to obtain these in 
exchange for their products. This particular colony 
was possessed of one cow and ten sheep. Their harvest 
never sufficed to feed the colony, so they borrowed 
bread from their peasant neighbours. And when 
these had nothing to lend them, they donned their 
‘* Babylonian”? garments and went on a visit to their 
relations. In this circumstance they could profit by 
the labour of others and spend money. Some went 
on foot in order not to commit the sin of travelling 
by rail. But as matter of hard fact their sin consisted 
in not having the wherewithal to buy a railway ticket. 
Their harvests were invariably inferior to that of the 
peasants, but they excused themselves on the ground 
that their land was not so rich. One of these “ intel- 
ligent ’? members admitted: ‘‘ We till the earth much 
worse than the peasants do, for it is exceedingly hard 
to plough heavy land when one is unaccustomed to 
it.’ Naturally. And to garner in the harvest during 
the hot July days was penal servitude, especially for 
delicate girls. Nobody remained in the colony for 
more than two years, and their place was filled by 
others who likewise gave up after a short time. As 
one of the members put it to me in explanation of his 
own going away: ‘‘ Evil we certainly did not do, but 
neither did we do good to anyone. I got no benefit 
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out of the experiment although I worked like a wolf.” 
They lived on half starvation diet. Their morning 
meal, for instance, consisted of weak coffee without 
sugar, and dry bread. 

The peasants and landowners criticised them from 
every point of view. They designated them as sinking 
people who ought to be saved from themselves. Many 
of them were intelligent people, who, having no special 
profession, came under Tolstoy’s influence and tried 
to work as peasants. But they soon became unrecognis- 
able, giving up everything that had made them human 
—art, science, civilisation. ‘They wanted to be primitive 
people, but they became like savages and beasts and 
psychically ill. Being unfitted for the work of peasants 
they ended by becoming useless, and many of them died 
of starvation on the roads. A group of Russians got 
together and recommended a counterpart to the detri- 
mental influence of Tolstoy on the youth of Russia. 
They suggested a society of brotherly love presided 
over by men of philosophical knowledge and financial 
means who would exert their influence to guide these 
young people back to the world of God and away 
from the dangerous paths into which Tolstoy had led 
them. 

The Countess, who kept a secret diary as well as her 
husband, viewed many of these converts with a critical, 
not to say suspicious eye. And not without good 
reason. She had had fantastical experiences which 
taught her a bitter lesson that she never forgot. During 
my visit some of them were told me, others came to 
my knowledge later, and they all went to show that 
the Countess had to pay a considerable part of the 
penalty exacted for her husband’s greatness. And 
feeling this as a grievance she resented it. Instead of 
receiving due credit for her loyalty and selflessness 
during all those years she was looked upon askew as a 
positive hindrance to the great genius with whom her 
destiny was linked. That this ingratitude was the 
evil influence of the Count’s intimates she had no 
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doubt, but in order to make assurance doubly sure 
she set a watch upon his movements, ruammaged among 
his papers and theirs and pried into the aims and 
objects of his nondescript visitors, especially of those 
pseudo-idealists and converts to his teaching among 
his own countrymen whom she termed “ the darkies.”’ 
Many of these were gushing rapturous fanatics, most 
of them ignorant and boorish, and all were incon- 
siderate, making free with the time, the resources, the 
house and the domestic arrangements of the Tolstoy 
family. ‘The Countess had to cater for these intruders 
who ignored or criticised her, were wont to outstay 
their welcome, transgressing the traditions of hospitality, 
and trespass on the privacy of the family. Naturally 
she resented all this and occasionally showed her 
feelings. Her housewifely tactics sometimes led to 
strange consequences and queer discoveries, which 
emboldened the severely tried lady to adopt severe 
measures which the Count sought to mitigate. 

One day a military man appeared to pay his respects 
to the world-reformer and introduced himself as a 
strict vegetarian and protector of domestic animals. 
In the course of an animated conversation he rebuked 
the Count for riding, which was his favourite recreation. 
**'To you, of course,” he agreed, “it is a pleasant and 
a healthy exercise, but not to the horse, who regards 
it as irksome and oppressive. How can you preach 
consideration for our dumb friends when you treat 
one of the noblest as a mere chattel? Can you dispute 
what I allege?” ‘* Well,’ replied the Count, “ I'll 
give up riding !’’ And he conscientiously abstained 
from the habit for nearly eight years, after which he 
relapsed into sin and took to riding again. 

On a mid-winter day an unusual-looking visitor 
called. He was dressed in a long sheep-skin coat and 
cap. Over his shoulder hung a cord with a bottle 
attached to it which seemed to contain a colourless 
liquid. At the other end of the cord was a bag made 
of coarse sacking which reposed on his chest. As soon 
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as the door was opened he asked to see Tolstoy, but on 
being invited to remove his coat and wait a moment, 
he replied : “‘ Tell the Count that I am afraid of cold 
and that I ask his permission to keep my coat on.” 

** But it’s warm in our house,” began the servant. 

“You will please transmit my desire to the Count ! ” 

On being informed that the Count would receive 
him as he was, the pilgrim removed the cord from his 
shoulder and entered his presence with his packages 
in his hand. 

“Great teacher,” he began, “‘ you are greeted by a 
disciple who carries out all your instructions to the 
letter, even to dispensing with the most necessary and 
primitive human requirements. Look atme!”... 

With these words he threw off his coat and stood 
before the Count in Adam’s costume. 

‘““T would have come to you without my coat,” 
solemnly continued his disciple, “‘ only I fear the cold. 
That is the one defect of which I cannot cure myself. 
But on the other hand, I have given up nearly all 
kinds of food. I eat merely a mixture of hot water and 
flour. As you see, | carry my water always with me 
in this bottle and my flour in this bag.” 

The flabbergasted Count could not utter one word 
during all this conversation. But quickly recovering 
himself he protested against the unconventional dress of 
his visitor and insisted on giving him a suit to wear 
before he would allow him to live in his house. And 
during the next few days he himself partook only of 
water and flour like his strange guest. 

The upshot of the visit was that the unusual disciple, 
who turned out to be a Swede, departed suddenly in 
the middle of the night from Yasnaya Polyana taking 
with him as a souvenir some valuable ornaments. 

The Russian novelist, Kuprin, tells of a numerous 
company of “intellectuals’’ who met for a hearty 
lunch in one of the best Moscow restaurants. As was 
usual in those days lunch was often protracted until 
dinner, after which the company became so expansive 
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and so satisfied with life and its pleasures that a little 
child could play with them. They discussed Tolstoy 
and his masterpieces, quoted long passages from Anna 
Karenina and analysed his projected regeneration of 
the human race until their hearts overflowed with the 
milk of human kindness, and then one of them beaming 
with good nature proposed that they should start at 
once for Yasnaya Polyana, there to do homage to the 
idol of the Russian people. And off they partook 
themselves to the province of Tula, and did not stop 
until they reached their destination. This was at an 
advanced hour of the night and under other such 
unpropitious circumstances that they were escorted to 
the bath-house, couches being improvised for them 
of newly planed pine planks and fresh mowed hay. 
When they awoke in the morning they were horrified 
and repentant. ‘‘ Heavens above ! ”’ one of them cried, 
“what devilry have we been up to! Let’s cut our 
sticks and make ourselves scarce!’ They lost little 
time over their toilet, which was hurriedly performed 
at the well. Then charging the servant with the 
presentation of their abject apology for their wild 
escapade which they regretted they vanished. 

Count Tolstoy heard of this at breakfast. “* What 
splendid fellows!” he ejaculated. ‘‘ Why ever were 
they not kept till I was about ?’’ He then partook of 
his breakfast, and when the meal was over said: “I 
rather like people who have taken a drop too much !”’ 

Sofia Andreyevna’s repugnance to guests of that 
type was natural. Sometimes others of a still lower 
calibre would put the lady’s temper to a more severe 
test. One day the Count received a pathetic missive 
from an unknown disciple—a man of letters who was 
converted by the Count’s religious writings and ardently 
yearned after the living word of the venerable Master. 
Accordingly he ventured to inquire whether he might 
pay his respects and sit at the feet of his teacher for a 
few hours. It is curious that a similar request had been 
made at various times by quite a number of strangers, 
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mostly his fellow-countrymen and fellow-countrywomen ; 
the latter, however, were very rare. 

But there was one literary lady who sued for per- 
mission to drink in wisdom from the lips of the world 
prophet and guide. And her entreaty was granted— 
few such requests were ever denied, for the Count was 
hospitable and generous. The lady at once availed 
herself of the privilege and repaired to Yasnaya Polyana 
and a room was assigned to her on her arrival. 

Her earnestness and fervour impressed the Count 
profoundly, but failed to allay the suspicions of the 
Countess, who kept a watchful eye on her movements. 
The next morning it became known that the literary 
courtesan and the literary disciple had spent the night 
together, and a stormy scene ensued which ended in 
their unceremonious ejection, after which the Count 
passed a disagreeable half-hour listening to a sharp 
curtain lecture. 

Shortly after that episode I was chatting one day 
with the celebrated novelist Leskov in his flat when a 
Russian poet V. was announced. He entered triumph- 
antly with a very attractive young lady whom he pre- 
sented to us as his niece, and then inquired of Leskov 
whether in his opinion there would be any harm in 
asking Tolstoy to receive the pair for a few days, and 
whether he, Leskov, who was an intimate friend of the 
Count’s, would arrange it. Leskov, however, dissuaded 
V. on various fictitious grounds from carrying out his 
purpose just yet. When he and I were alone he 
remarked: ‘“ There’s another case of what we were 
discussing. It is only potential for the moment, but 
all the elements are the same. That nice little woman 
is no more V.’s niece than I am his nephew. They 
just want to spend a few days in each other’s company 
in Tolstoy’s house, and I cannot be a party to such 
deception.” 

Even though he followed with all his heart Tolstoy’s 
teachings, Leskov remained independent and exacting. 
Enthusiastically bowing before Tolstoy, calling him his 
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*‘ saint on earth,” sharing some of his problems to the 
limits of their precepts, Leskov was openly ironic in 
his last years about the Tolstoyans. Needless to add 
that he made a marked distinction between them 
and he who called them into being. For he always 
revered Tolstoy himself, and their admiration was 
mutual. Tolstoy acknowledged Leskov as a “ verit- 
able writer with a wonderful command of language 
like a juggler.”’ They remained friends to the end of 
their lives. Shortly before Leskov died he wrote to 
Tolstoy : “ If you can, tell me something about death 
... Your words are a great help to me. I am ashamed 
to be a burden to you, but I am weak and seek for 
something to lean on in a person who is stronger than 
Iam. Don’t forsake me... .” 

The Countess sometimes conceived a strong irrational 
dislike to one of their visitors and treated him as though 
he were deserving of ostracism. The sincerity of her 
judgments was obvious, pathetical and disconcerting. 
An artist well known and highly appreciated throughout 
Russia fell a victim to this suspicion. On the 23rd 
July, 1891, the Countess makes the following entry in 
her diary: “‘ The bust by Gunsburg is finished. It 
has turned out badly enough. But then Gunsburg 
himself is a plebeian of a low spiritual order and I am 
glad that he has gone.” The very next sentence, 
however, comes as a surprise: “* My opinion about 
Gunsburg has undergone a complete change. He is a 
good and honourable man.’ Gunsburg often did a 
bust of Tolstoy, and all his work was good and true, 
but it bore little resemblance. In personal appearance 
he was small and wore a short black beard. He was 
vibrant with vitality and had a quiet gentle voice like a 
woman’s. Tolstoy was an idol to him. 

But for those of his disciples who felt moved to put 
his teachings into practice, as many of them did in 
Russia, Italy and elsewhere, their lives would have 
been an awesome nightmare. The annals of the com- 
munities founded for the purpose of realising Tolstoy’s 
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ideals are replete with tragi-comic incidents which 
discredit the root-idea. In particular the fundamental 
precept of non-resistance to evil, however great the 
provocation, offered an endless theme for discussion 
and a hard task for men of goodwill. If one inquired 
after the motive for such far-reaching changes in their 
mode of thinking and acting, it was given as love of 
God. But on looking more closely into the matter 
one became uncertain whether in the system there was 
any God to love, and if there were, He would be pleased 
with this way of expressing it. 

Vladimir Tchertkoff, a dashing young ex-officer of 
one of the crack regiments of the Guards, was fast 
becoming an intimate friend as well as an ardent disciple 
of the incipient prophet. A very wealthy man, a lover 
of pleasure, a favourite of women, who seemed to have 
a perpetual tear in his eye, he had come under the 
influence of the noble apostle and was touched alike 
by the words and the example of the teacher. Tchertkoff 
was the ideal Russian officer as ideals went in the 
Tsardom. He was accomplished, could express himself 
fluently in several languages, was accustomed by 
temperament and education to skim the surface of 
things without feeling the need of delving laboriously 
to their roots or worrying about their origins, and he 
displayed an inborn gift for devoting himself wholly 
to the service and glory of a religious genius. In a 
word, he was an ideal apostle. I saw a good deal of 
him during his sojourn in the Russian capital, and I 
must confess that I missed that peculiar gift of spiritual 
attraction which I had experienced in religious zealots 
of various denominations with whom I had dealings. 
Moreover, from certain amazing conclusions and doubts 
which he communicated to me, I formed a mental 
picture of him very different from that limned by my 
friend Francis Prevost Battersby. 

In Temple Bar Mr. Francis Prevost had an article 
entitled: ‘“‘The Concord of the Steppe: Sketches 
in the Shadow of the Famine in Russia, 1891.” He 
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spent some time in a Tolstoy colony, of which he gives 
a very curious and interesting account : 


‘Its organiser I had known when he was adjutant 
to the late Emperor, and the wildest of the young 
guardsmen in Petersburg. His life at that time would 
certainly have been outside the tests of even the 
mildest morality; he could jest in half a dozen 
languages, and jest well ; he was brilliant, fascinating, 
universally admired; everything seemed within his 
reach. He had been named for the government of 
an important province ; was heir to a vast property ; 
a whole district of the richest land; the dowry of 
an ancestress, a Tartar princess, bearing his name. 

‘* When he last wrote to me he was living as the 
commonest peasant, in the universal red shirt and 
bast shoes ; his code of morality was of the strictest ; 
he was everyone’s servant, and overflowing with 
love and goodwill to all.” 


This panegyric calls for qualification. The man 
who could employ the vast resources which were his 
and were being administered for him by his mother 
but chose to occupy lodgings rent free in the house of a 
relative, would sometimes visit my abode and ask for 
oranges and other edibles which he shrank from buying, 
saying to me good-humouredly : “ I see nothing wrong 
in despoiling the Egyptians. They are fair game.” 
And generally the absoluteness of Mr. Prevost’s char- 
acterisation is subject to large limitations by circum- 
stances into which it is not now my function to enter. 

I am in possession of several letters from him, some 
of which I reproduce. 


“© 17 LOMASHKI PEREULOK, 
7 May, 1890. 


I send you, Emilie Mikhailovitch, the manuscript 
for which you asked. Unfortunately, as we were 
in a hurry, we had to make use of the work of a 
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fairly expensive copyist. My clerk and those who 
copied the Kreutzer Sonata took 40 copecks each 
corrected page. In this way the narrative and two 
epilogues came to 10 roubles and 80 copecks. If on 
account of the expense you take only one story then 
I myself will gladly keep the one you return me, and 
in that case you will only have to pay me 8 roubles 
and 80 copecks. I am also sending a copy of that 
letter of Tolstoy’s about which I spoke to you, but 
for the publication of which I have not yet obtained 
his permission. Better write to me to the following 
address :— 


The Book Depot * Posrednik,’ 
for V. G. Tchertkoff, 
Ligovki 29, 
St. Petersburg. 


In case we don’t sce each other again I wish you 
from my heart everything really good. 
Ne le 


“16 March, 1891. 
Emitie MIKHAILOVITCH, 

First of all let me thank you for sending me the 
Review of Reviews with your article on N. N. Gay. I 
had previously received that same issue from L. N. 
Tolstoy. I was very pleased to see the publication 
of such an interesting, informative and artistic life 
of that artist, and I am convinced that your article 
was for the benefit of the readers. 

I hope that you received my Ietter, in which 
among other things I indicated V. M. K. as the 
person best able to obtain for you the required 
information about the finest paintings of Russian 
artists. At the same time I sent you the manuscript 
with remarks on ‘ Nicholas Palkin,’ and ‘A Letter 
to N. N.,’ and I should be glad to learn that you 
received these safely. 
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Now I have decided to appeal to you with a 
request, if it does not trouble you unduly, to inform 
me on two points: (1) What approximately is the 
cost of a journey from London to Petersburg, by 
rail as well as by sea, including food, etc? (2) Are 
you acquainted in Petersburg with an Englishman 
who, to order, could translate from Russian into 
English ? 

The fact is that last night I sent to the Novoye 
Vremya a short article with a brief preface by L. N. 
Tolstoy. This has already been translated twice 
into German, and im general it has apparently 
aroused interest on the part of jurisconsults as it 
tallies with the ideas expressed in the article. 

I should like to transmit it to someone who would 
translate it into English, and then I think of having 
it published in some English paper. Hence I should 
like to ascertain from you whether a suitable trans- 
lator is to be found in Petersburg, and how much 
he would charge for the translation. Unfortun- 
ately, I have not at the moment my one and only 
proof of this article, or I would send it to you. But 
as you follow the Russian newspapers you will there- 
fore probably see it in your time. 

In a short while I intend to send, if you like for 
translation and publication in England, the story of 
our famous satirist, Kostomarov, written by him 
from an ancient legend of Little Russia—and some 
years ago worked on and perfected by L. N. Tolstoy 
‘who gave to it quite a new and original ending ’— 
but it has not once been permitted in Russia by the 
Censor. This story has wonderful spiritual force 
and is very sensational—for it depicts a sorrowful 
characteristic side of Russian life. It must be signed 
thus: written by Kostomarov and Leo Tolstoy. 
As soon as it is copied I will send it to you. 

Battersby writes me that he thinks of soon visiting 
England again, but will return to Russia together 
with you in May if the proposed project of the 
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exhibition of pictures which you and I made together 
is realised. 

Please let me know at what time you propose and 
think of going to England and when you will return 
therefrom. 

Everything of the best, 

Yours, 
V. TCHERTKOFF.”’ 


‘° 29 March, 1891. 


I thank you from my heart, Emilie Mikhailovitch, 
for your detailed letter so full of information regarding 
a journey to England. It is not I personally who 
am going there. I am thinking that during the 
summer they will send here our common friend 
Harry Battersby, so as to discuss with us the exhibition 
in England of Russian artists. 

I also thank you cordially for your offer to translate 
my little article in the event of its being accepted by 
some English publisher. I will certainly let you 
have it before your departure for England. If you 
don’t forget, please let me know in good time the 
exact date of your departure. At the moment I 
myself have only one copy of this article, and it is 
necessary for me to present it to the Censor for 
separate publication. Thank you for the payment 
for the manuscript made to my office. I have not 
yet received from them the last account, and for 
that reason did not know of it. 

The story of Kostomarov and Tolstoy, which is 
being copied for you, will be ready shortly. I am 
not sending it to you yet because one of these days 
I await a reply from Tolstoy about his consent to 
the publication abroad of this piece. Without his 
consent I cannot give you the manuscript for this 
purpose, the more so that the widow of Kostomarov 
is still alive, and therefore only Tolstoy himself can 
decide whether it is now convenient to publish this 
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work. But I expect that he will consent on condition 
that the book contain a short explanatory preface, 
which I will write. 

I was very sorry to hear that your health was not 
quite good. I hope you will feel better with the 
approach of summer. E. V. Govbergov thanks 
you for your remembrance and asks me to inform 
you that in the near future he will fulfil his promise 
to let you have a list of the best Russian books which 
have already been translated into English. The 
stories of our best writers, you and I will do together. 
As I did not know of your intention, I thought of 
this myself a short while ago. I am convinced we 
will find a great number of artistic and beautiful 
stories which ought to appeal very much to English 
and American readers. 

Everything best for you, 

V. TCHERTKOFF.” 


** EMILIE MIKHAILOVITCH, 


I do not clearly understand this letter ... but 
I do not know whether it 1s because the letter itself 
is not clearly written or whether because my brain 
is tired. When you are free, please come and explain 
to me the contents of this letter, if the affair interests 
you sufficiently. 


V. TCHERTKOFF. 


P.S. . . . The Sonata will be ready for you, if God 
wills, to-night. In that case I will send it to you, 
please God, to-morrow morning.” 


One of Tolstoy’s most sincere and naive apostles was 
the painter Gay. One morning a powerful newspaper 
article appeared in one of the organs of the daily press 
on the census of the city of Moscow, and the harrowing 
scenes of misery and suffering it had brought to light. 
The author of this essay said, as an American thinker 
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had said before him: “ Be sure that you give the poor 
the aid they most need, though it be your example 
that leaves them far behind. If you give money 
spend yourself with it, and do not merely abandon 
it to them. To give them a cup of cold water or a 
handful of money is not our whole duty towards them, 
nor even a considerable part of it; we should go 
among them courageously, study them lovingly, treat 
them as our equals and our brothers.”” In the author 
of that article Gay recognised a fellow worker, a 
worshipper of the same ideals as himself, and, without 
losing a moment, he rose up and set out for Moscow to 
visit, consult and thank him. That is how he first 
came in personal contact with Tolstoy. 

The sincerity of Gay’s religious, political and artistic 
convictions has been tried by the surest of all tests, 
and it is difficult in these days of selfishness and ignoble 
compromise to gauge the nature and extent of the 
sacrifices which he unhesitatingly made for them. On 
this occasion his acceptance of the doctrine preached 
by Tolstoy was marked by the deliberate destruction 
of the painting “ Pity,” on which he had built hopes, 
lest it should inculcate a wrong lesson. By such 
sacrifices sincerity makes itself known. On his arrival 
in Moscow, Gay purchased canvas, colours and brushes, 
and called at Tolstoy’s residence in Money Street, 
but the host was not at home. Leaving his bag with 
the servant, the painter sauntered about the streets, 
eagerly looking forward to the meeting, sure that if 
he met Tolstoy he should have no difficulty in recog- 
nising him, although he had never set eyes upon him 
before. He did not come across him, however, until 
the following day, when the meeting was as cordial 
and touching as that of David and Jonathan in the 
Wilderness of Ziph. 

‘“T am a painter come from the South to see and 
hear you and do your pleasure. We arc both servants 
of one and the same Master ; but your experience is 
greater than minc. Command me: I am entirely at 
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your service. Shall I paint her ? ” pointing to Tolstoy’s 
daughter, Tania, who glided by at this moment. 

** No, not her, paint my wife,” exclaimed Tolstoy. 

Conversations between master and disciple were 
frequent, long, sincere: soul communed with soul. 
Gay instinctively divined the answers his friend was 
about to give to his questions, and his guesses proved 
invariably correct. “It was then,” he assured me 
long afterwards, “‘ that I learned what is life, what is 
art, what are genuine ideals. The new period of my 
artistic work dates from that day.” 

The specific value of that work it is but fair to note 
is not yet beyond cavil. From that time forward Gay 
made common cause with the representatives of native 
Russian art, if one can give such an official title to 
men who were nothing if not individualists and inde- 
pendent. Russian art, it is perhaps needless to say, 
is to be sought for not on the canvas of those laborious 
imitators of a bygone age, who are clever artisans 
rather than original artists, whose works are mechanical 
copies, not free creations, but in the honest straight- 
forward attempts of painters like Kramskol, Veresht- 
shaghin, Repin, Yaroshenko, Makovsky, to give shape, 
form and colour to the tumultuous rush of real life 
around them, and mayhap also to suggest the lessons 
it contains for all who are willing to be taught. To 
many foreigners, the highest reaches of national Russian 
art may seem low and realistic; its loftiest ideals 
mere pictorial renderings of the philosophy of Martin 
Tupper. This, however, is a mistaken view which 
utter ignorance of the facts may explain but cannot 
excuse. 

It has been said of Gay that he was one of the greatest 
artists not only of Russia but of the world, and that to 
compare him to contemporary artists would be to 
liken Mont Blanc to an ant hill. To many this will 
seem exaggerated praise. He chose religious themes 
for most of his pictures, the best of which was considered 
to be “ The Last Supper.” As a man, however, he 
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was most lovable, and I personally had the deepest 
esteem and affection for him. 

Tolstoy exerted a great influence on the painter, who 
often acknowledged that it was thanks to him that he 
was enabled to enter into a new artistic life and to 
leave his old ruts. I remember on one occasion Tolstoy 
telling Gay that he did not like the ugly faces he chose 
for his subjects, and the artist replied that the ugliest 
face of a man who is hunted by circumstances because 
of a great idea becomes beautiful on that very account. 
In response to Tolstoy’s saying that artistic and literary 
work of all kinds should only be a holiday luxury, 
the only true life being physical labour, Gay who could 
not work on the land and make shoes as Tolstoy did, 
started to make stoves for the huts of the poor peasants. 
In one of his letters he wrote: “I have done no 
artistic work all the week. I have been making a stove 
which is not yet finished. The task is heavy and 
difficult. But I rejoice in it. I like to feel myself an 
equal of all labourers.’”’ And in another letter to 
Tolstoy he says : 

‘“*T haven’t been home for a week. I went to make 
a stove for my neighbour—a nice man. He is a farmer, 
a blacksmith, and a boot-maker. He helped me to 
make the stove and learned that trade himself. Now 
I have returned home and must make a stove for my 
old nurse, who is building a nest of her own. Then 
I have two more stoves to make for other poor neigh- 
bours, and only after that can I begin to think of the 
exhibition of my pictures. . . . It’s already two years 
since we met and conversed. As soon as I finish the 
stoves I will come to you and talk about art. . . . Not 
long ago I heard a rumour that you want to be, or are 
going to be, presented to the Tsar. . . . This is surely 
an equivocation. Ina word, there is something wrong.” 


Gay also imitated Tolstoy in renouncing his personal 
property. He wrotc! to his friend Kaminsky : 


1 In Junc, 1886. 
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“I confessed all my sins and renounced all my 
roperty and gave everything I had to my wife, Anna 
etrovna, and to my children. I live with them 
because that is what they want. Everything which 
I earned and which God sent me I gave to them and 
to all others who asked me, because I make no distinc- 
tion between my own family and outsiders. There 
are no strangers for me. Wherever I go, I go with 
love. Everywhere people love me, feed me, take care 
of me against my will. I have no material worries 
whatever and I am happy.” 


Tolstoy said and wrote several times that for him 
oil painting had no meaning—that he understood 
pictures only from their mental impression and that 
the colours even disturbed him. And Gay, who was 
so fond of the play and effect of lights and in whose 
pictures light played such an important part and meant 
so much to him, was so impressed by these opinions 
that for a time he gave up painting in colours and 
drew only in pencil. But a bird cannot give up flying 
nor a fish swimming, and Gay emerged triumphantly 
from all these difficultics. He abandoned the making 
of stoves, he began to eat what he liked instead of 
confining himself to vegetarian dishes, and he once 
more took to painting in colour. And he painted as 
he had never painted before, working day and night. 
He seemed to know almost intuitively that little time 
remained to him. 


After my visit Tolstoy wrote to Gay: 


“Yesterday I received the Review of Reviews with 
Dillon’s article about you, and your portrait of Yaro- 
shenko and your pictures ‘The Last Supper’ and 
‘What is Truth?’ Dillon was with us, and he told 
us that the last-named picture was greatly liked in 
England. . . . They praise me and my dramas. And 
I become more and more vain and long for more 


glory.” 
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And again when writing about a projected ex- 
hibition of Gay’s pictures in the United States, he 
says to him: “ You are excited! Shame on you, old 
boy! I say shame, but I am the same myself. I 
value worldly glory.” 

A touching incident occurred when Tolstoy was 
present at a private exhibition of his friend’s pictures 
in his studio in Moscow. He stood gazing intently 
at the “ Crucifixion ’—and its creator was so nervous 
about the literary artist’s opinion that he went out 
into the passage and remained there alone. When 
Tolstoy finally came out to congratulate him, neither 
of them could speak from emotion, but threw them- 
selves into each other’s arms and wept like children. 
It was a pathetic and soul-stirring scene to watch the 
tears and smile alternate on the faces of these two 
celebrities, old and white-bearded men. Between his 
sobs Tolstoy managed to utter: ‘‘ How could you do 
such a magnificent thing ! ” 

Gay was happy, the test was passed. But in that 
triumph he experienced a new tragedy. ‘The picture 
was so powerful that the authorities would not permit 
a public exhibition of it. The Grand Duke Vladimir 
Alexandrovitch, who was the President of the Art 
Academy in St. Petersburg, on seeing this picture 
turned his back on it and exclaimed: “ That is a 
slaughter house !”’ ‘That was enough and the painting 
was excluded from the academy. 

Many months later, when I was in London, I received 
the following letter from Gay : 


“2 April, 
About the 15 April I expect to be at 
home at Pliski in the Kieff Street. 


Honovurep EmILig MIKHAILOVITCH, 

N. S. Leskov read your letter to me in which you 
kindly remembered me. I can truly say, in reply, 
that manv times I thought about you, and retained 
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that love and admiration which I feel towards you. 
I was sorry I did not find you here in Petersburg 
so as to spend with you pleasant hours discussing 
pleasant subjects. 

All winter I worked on my last picture, ‘ The 
Crucifixion,’ but I have not finished it, and therefore 
could not exhibit it. The problems are very dear 
to me, and for that reason ] am over severe on myself 
and I am not satisfied with what I have accomplished. 
My picture, * The Judgment of Christ,’ or as I called 
it, ‘The Submissive Death,’ I painted after the 
prohibited exhibition, and I will still work on it as 
I wish to bring that picture also up to all possible 
perfection, both as regards content and execution. 
Over and above this problem I am occupied with 
special painting, with this aim I painted three por- 
traits representing three distinct problems, paintings 
not dependent on portraits, so to say. 

I read a great deal and read with exceptional 
delight Carlyle’s Heroes and the heroic in history. 
Formerly when abroad I read his French Revolution, 
but owing to my inadequate world knowledge I 
could not understand that work of that genius, 
artist, historian, and thinker. But he himself is so 
near to me. I not only understand him. I love 
with all my heart his vision. He is dear to me 
because he explained to me all the past, he explained 
my connection with the past, he explained my real 
present position, and in a word he showed me what 
life is, and people generally what history is. What a 
pity that I must talk of this in a letter which squeezes 
into such a small space the minimum of my aim. If 
only I could converse with you, I would talk hours 
and days about him—but one cannot say all in a 
letter. 

How are you? Give my greetings to your family. 
God grant that we meet again. I hope next year 
to finish my picture which has taken entire hold of 
me. I can think only of it. 
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Until our next meeting, dear Emilie Mikhailovitch, 
I wish you well. 
Your devoted and loving, 


N. Gay.” 


The painter Repin was also deeply attached to 
Tolstoy, and he imitated him in his vegetarian diet. 
He lived in the most simple manner without a servant 
and had recourse to unusual adaptations—a revolving 
table, for instance, from which everything was easily 
obtainable. And when he travelled he took with him 
a magic bag, as his friends termed it, a thermos flask 
and vegetarian articles of food. 

Tolstoy described Repin’s portraits of him as pre- 
tentious: “Tolstoy as a Ploughman, “ Tolstoy in 
Prayer,” “ Tolstoy shining like the Sun,” etc. He was 
opposed to divorce, and he could never bring himself 
to call Repin’s second wife Mrs. Repin as long as his 
first wife was alive. He was always thinking out ways 
of naming her. One evening he seemed very pre- 
occupied and retired to his room. Everyone thought 
he had gone to bed. Suddenly he opened the door 
and in a jolly tone of voice cried out to the assembled 
company: “I have hit upon it at last. I will call her 
Repin’s housekeeper ! ”’ 

One day in mid-winter two Englishmen dressed in 
summer garb arrived in Moscow. ‘They said they had 
come to gaze upon the living Tolstoy. But as a matter 
of fact their view was broader for they were mediums, 
and they wanted to draw the sage into their orbit. 
They were members of the Tolstoy Colony near London, 
which didn’t recognise money but resorted to the 
system of barter. They arrived in Russia, therefore, 
without a penny in their pockets. Buoyant with energy, 
their hearts full of love towards their brethren, inspired 
with boundless faith in the spirit they felt confident of 
finding happiness on earth whithersoever they went. 
And this spirit certainly helped them on the journey, 
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for everywhere they went consuls, railway officials, 
governors, and private individuals assisted them. They 
got free tickets on the trains, food and a place to sleep 
in everywhere, and they had not a stick of luggage. 
On a frosty day they arrived in Moscow and roamed 
about the streets without overcoats and dressed in 
summer garb, accosting the passers-by with the question : 
** Tolstoy ? Tolstoy ? ” and pointing with their fingers. 

In this way they were shown how to get to his house. 
On arrival they were received by Tolstoy, who after a 
short interview asked the Englishmen to excuse him 
on account of his ill health. They thereupon offered 
to pray for him and to try an experiment of their spirit 
on him. But he hastily declined their services. They 
received from him, however, warm clothes and money. 
But they made a compromise on this. They took the 
money for the journey but did not go away. Their 
spirit they insisted moved them to cure him and win 
him over to their faith. They lived as Tolstoy’s neigh- 
bours on the goodness of the Muscovites, who put a 
flat at their disposal, and they never ceased bombarding 
the object of their journey with letters and visits. 
Categorically they stated that they would not leave 
Russia until Tolstoy had become a spiritist. They even 
paid several visits to Yasnaya Polyana without achiev- 
ing their aim. 

Another instance of Tolstoy’s influence abroad is 
interesting. Here is one case of how his teaching was 
understood in Italy. A man no less original than 
Tolstoy himself came to the front about this time, 
Deputy Facciari by name—a colonel in the Garibaldi 
army, a millionaire, a landowner, and at one time a 
friend of King Victor Emmanuel and Pope Leo XIII. 
He was a fervent Catholic, an unimpeachable patriot, 
whose dearest wish was to reconcile the Italian nation 
with the Vatican. This man at the age of 54 decided 
to turn his back on society and end his days as a farmer 
and fisherman, organising a colony which would differ 
considerably from that of the Russian sage. Being a 
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practical man Facciari appealed not to the intellectuals 
as Tolstoy had done, but to the husbandmen and 
fishermen. Having got a number of these together he 
drew up a fundamental basis for his Colony, his project 
containing in all thirteen points. First and foremost 
each of the members had to renounce before a notary all 
his personal belongings. Reading of any kind was 
forbidden. Books, newspapers, letters were not to be 
admitted. Children must not learn grammar. All 
work was to be done in common, but the families were 
to live in separate huts. Force was declared non- 
existent. Every year a special councillor would be 
elected. A Catholic priest would hold mass every 
Sunday, and at the same time he would explain all the 
laws of the state which must be observed. There was 
to be no punishment, but all worthless members would 
be expelled from the colony. Work must begin early 
in the morning, for at the fall of dusk all must go to 
bed, candles or any kind of artificial light being forbidden. 
The food was to consist of porridge, soup, meat, and 
fish. Wine was permitted only if it had been made on 
the premiscs. Both sexes must dress alike. And in 
case of war, the colony would participate with all its 
strength. 

Facciari sent a personal letter to the Pope explaining 
to him the details of his scheme, and so convinced was 
he of its success that he assured the Holy Father that 
he would see the first fruits from the palms which had 
been sown in the colony. Like Tolstoy he made himself 
the adviser of the colony, and like him he continued to 
enjoy his former mode of life. His scheme was severcly 
criticised in Italy, where it was designated an easy and 
profitable business deal under Tolstoy’s flag. 


CHAPTER XI 


WHY I WANTED TO SEE TOLSTOY 


anity just as I was passing through the last and 

most painful stage of a spiritual evolution which 
I had been undergoing for years, and during which I 
had striven conscientiously to keep my judgment in 
suspense and leave the window of my soul open to 
chance gleams of light. Having gone to work system- 
atically, I was carefully sifting and classifying data for a 
grounded decision. I had tackled on the one hand the 
origins of Christianity, the life-work of its founders, the 
growth of dogma, and on the other hand [ had scrutin- 
ised the metaphysical basis of all revealed religion. 
And as year by year these researches progressed, the 
religious teachings which I had assimilated in my child- 
hood and youth fell off me like dead leaves from a tree 
in Jate autumn. For years past I had been seriously 
perplexed by doubts and misgivings about my early 
religious teachings. Could it be that much of it con- 
sisted of nursery tales and much more was demon- 
strably false? I was at times intensely absorbed by 
thoughts on this matter, and then an interval would 
follow of complete freedom from all apprehensions, 
my thoughts revolving round other themes. But as 
time lapsed my unrest grew, my soul became again 
unsettled, its tone lowered and the hopes and con- 
Victions that once had buoyed me up in the sea of 
worries were weakening. I sometimes lay awake at 
nights trying to imagine cternity and hell-fire and 
wondering whether the church ought to bear part of 
the obloquy that falls on its members. Sometimes the 
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I CAME in contact with this backwater of Christi- 
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doctrine of immortality was caught in the tangle 
of my speculations about eternity. The really great 
subjects worried me hardly at all at that period. The 
immortality of the soul I never doubted. I took a 
keen delight in reading about the Emperor Julian’s 
firm conviction on that subject. My difficulties were 
very simple: I loved Julian for example and imitated 
his mode of life, sleeping on a rug on the floor, eating 
little, reading much, paying a tribute of profound 
admiration to the philosopher on the throne and com- 
memorating with contempt most of his Christian 
traducers. But the divinity of Jesus I never doubted, 
nor did I venture to enter into the doubts of others. 
Renan’s life of Jesus I refused to read for a long while 
yet, mainly because of its unscientific character and 
lack of reverence for the personality of Jesus. But I 
perused Julian’s writings, Lucian’s works and Gibbon’s 
History and autobiography with genuine delight. 
Were my speculations on these subjects mere generous 
error? What is the origin of the visible world ? Can 
it be that matter is indeed eternal and that we have 
always lived and shall never cease to live in changing 
forms and incarnations? Never. Ever. Eternity. 
What terrible words! I felt the necd of some kind of 
solace but I had none. I was now alone in the world 
and was painfully conscious of my loneliness. To get 
into touch with a man who had undergone the ordeal 
through which I was now passing and who had come 
through it freed from all those gnawing doubts that 
had well-nigh driven him mad, that would indeed be 
a godsend. And Tolstoy I was assured was such a 
man. He like Dante had been “‘ down there” and 
would be able to sympathise with me and with all 
who were still sinking and striving to keep their heads 
above the surface of the Slough of Despond. He, the 
originator of a profoundly moral movement in favour 
of truth, justice and charity, could surely console and 
cheer a fellow mortal yearning for the good, the true 
and the beautiful even though he might be unable to 
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save the tottering community of which both are members 
but which will not be saved. 

Nobody who has not been brought up as I was not 
merely in the strictest orthodoxy of Roman Catholicism, 
but in an atmosphere which blends the visible and the 
invisible, can realise what an agony may be endured by 
him who sees the light of religious faith flicker out 
before being absorbed in utter darkness. One’s condi- 
tion may aptly be described as agonising, and it is almost 
always followed by a period of blank despair. The 
Catholic doctrines about life and death, good and 
evil, heaven and hell instilled into me by my early 
teachers had taken a firm hold on my mind. And 
now that they were being dispelled everything about me 
became chaotic without coherence and life lost its 
meaning. Then again it was sheer impossible to rid 
myself of the feeling that if the decision I came to 
should turn out to be a mistake, not only should I 
forfeit eternal happiness, but I should incur eternal 
damnation. It is hardly too much to affirm that those 
early impressions are well-nigh indelible and to a 
large extent explain how it comes about that so many 
Catholics who fall away from their Church become 
reconciled to it on the approach of death and avidly 
crave for the last sacraments. 

Most non-Catholics untroubled by such _ horrible 
phantoms can have no adequate conception of their 
depth, force or duration. J came across several striking 
examples. The most recent was that of an eminent 
public man whose name was a household word in his 
country and whose reputation spread to the ends of 
the empire. He had been brought up as a Catholic 
and had ceased to hold the doctrines of his Church 
but concealed his loss of faith from all but his intimates. 
Success in his public career depended largely on his 
orthodoxy. He cherished an intense hatred for the 
Catholic clergy, which he communicated to a few of 
his Catholic friends, together with the grounds for it. 
Towards the close of his life, however, he bethought 
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himself of the teachings he had imbibed in his childhood 
and youth, of the endlessness of the torments of hell, 
of the cruelty of the demons, etc. And he believed 
that he could still escape those horrors by returning to 
the true fold. The sacraments of the Church were 
at his service for the purpose. The repentant sinner 
was still one of the favoured guests of Heaven. All 
that my friend needed was an act of faith. Why 
should he not make it in God’s name and save his 
soul ? 

He and I went out to walk one afternoon—the last 
time we met—and chatted about things past and 
present. He again gave vehement utterance to his 
feelings towards the clergy and recapitulated the grounds 
that warranted them. And then in a low voice he 
said : 

‘* My soul is torn to shreds when I call to mind the 
mystery of death and the greater mystery of what lies 
beyond death. All the teachings that were inculcated 
in my childhood and boyhood and became dormant 
during my struggle for existence are now slowly coming 
to life again and they sometimes start up suddenly 
and terrify me, like ghosts at midnight. Do you ever 
feel that? Or is your mind definitely made up and 
doubt shut out? Tell me truly, if you were about to 
die now would you stand by your philosophy or would 
you have recourse to the sacraments ? ”’ 

I noted that my friend was being drawn in two 
opposite directions as I myself had been, that his dis- 
belief or doubt was superficial, and had no roots in 
history or philosophy, that his early faith was but 
crusted over with a layer of sentiment with hardly any 
solid and relevant facts and would reappear as soon 
as he drew nearer to the veil that shuts out the invisible. 

. And I told him this with all due frankness. 

‘* Long ago,” I replied, “‘ I underwent what you are 
undergoing to-day, but that was before I had thoroughly 
studied the whole subject. I have no misgivings at 
present, only regrets. In spite of the mental placidity 
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and absence of doubt that permanently characterised 
my attitude towards religion, now and again that 
same realistic vision of heaven and hell and of the 
awful tortures of the damned which used to frighten 
me when a child would suddenly start up and confront 
me with the burning question : what if these unspeak- 
able horrors awaited a large percentage of mankind 
after death? For say what we may, however cogent 
our reasoning and however unanswerable our con- 
clusions may seem to ourselves, they are not binding 
on those invisible forces to whom we owe our being and 
who can determine our hereafter as they will. But 
whatever objections may fairly be raised against 
Catholicism in particular and against ‘ revealed’ 
religion in general, those which you bring forward 
seem to me wholly inadequate and largely irrelevant.”’ 
I was loth to give utterance to aught that might 
trouble him further, for I felt certain that his estrange- 
ment from his Church was but temporary, and that he 
would repent it when the supreme hour was striking. 
And that is precisely what came to pass. He duly 
confessed, made hurried amends for his backslidings, 
forgave those who had “ trespassed against him,”’ died 
as a fervent Catholic, edifying his co-religionists and 
was interred with all the pomp and solemnity of a 
public religious funeral. The truth is that for all his 
free thought and animus against the clergy he was not 
conscious of a single rooted motive for withdrawing 
from his Church, and I declined to suggest any. .. . 
In truth the impressions of childhood and youth 
systematically instilled into the mind are enduring, 
and it is well-nigh impossible to blot them out. The 
two institutions that have thoroughly realised and 
methodically acted upon this phenomenon are the 
Roman Catholic Church and the atheistic movement 
started by the Russian Soviets; the two protagonists 
fated, as it seems, to outlive all others and engage in the 
ultimate life and death struggle between revealed religion 
and science. Despite my own definite attitude towards 
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Christian Churches and revealed religions I still con- 
tinue to meditate daily on the mysteries of life and 
death such as they appear to benighted mortals. 

The object of this digression is to make clear the 
motive of my eagerness to meet Tolstoy, and with his 
help to lay the spirit of uneasiness that still occasionally 
irked me. For he was said to possess the secret that 
exorcises all such bogies and bestows supreme peace of 
mind. Certainly the stories told of the austere and 
saintly life which he had taken to after his conversion, 
and of the peace of soul that had come over him since 
then filled me with a wistful yearning to come within 
the zone of his beneficent action. Pilgrims were 
flocking to his historic estate at Yasnaya Polyana in 
the government of Tula from all parts of the globe, 
and were finding solace and balm in his exhortations. 

At this time I was devoting a number of hours every 
day to the work of testing systematically for my own 
behoof the credentials of Christianity and of revealed 
religion generally. This I had been doing for years. 
My method was twofold: Biblical criticism and philo- 
sophy. On the one hand I applied to the Bible the 
same tests—philological, grammatical and historical— 
which determine its authenticity and enable us to 
establish the original text of say Herodotus or Livy, 
and then to separate fact from fiction in the contents. 
On the other hand I endeavoured as carefully as I 
could and with the experience of the most eminent 
philosophers to help me to assess the strength of the 
various so-called bridges thrown from this world of 
appearances across the horrid void to that sphere of 
reality, from the visible to the invisible. This is really 
the task of a lifetime. In spite of my knowledge of 
Hebrew, the progress 1 made was necessarily slow. But 
being persistent I was making headway perceptibly. 

I had reached the ultimate stage in these studies 
when I first heard of Tolstoy’s incursion into the domain 
of religion and ethics, and the accounts supplied to me 
were not precisely charitable, nor even impartial towards 
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those theologians who had written on this subject 
before him. Some of his tracts were bitter pills for his 
friends, as well as for those whom he had set down as 
his gainsayers. The admirers of his literary master- 
pieces regretted that their hero should have taken to 
ranting about religion and hair-spfitting of meta- 
physical quiddities and theological puzzles, and have 
gone to such an extreme as the preaching of a new 
religion in the nineteenth century. ‘‘ He is crazy,” 
people said. Even friends would shake their heads 
mournfully and invent specious explanations of the 
great man’s aberrations and feebly hope that he would 
soon recover and become himself again. Christ’s 
Christianity was mentioned occasionally as a symptom 
of his mental derangement, but nobody outside a 
narrow circle of uncritical disciples had actually 
perused it. 

As I was personally acquainted with some of Tolstoy’s 
friends and followers, although I seldom frequented 
them, I ventured one day to broach the subject to one 
of them. I asked what he thought of his master’s 
religious structure. The reply was sincere, straight- 
forward and emphatic: Tolstoy, he answered, was a 
religious genius, a man after God’s own heart, whose 
one aim was to do the will of his divine Master at all 
costs, and whose main task in life was to discover and 
proclaim that will to his fellows. They all admitted 
that he had been a grievous sinner most of his life, in 
fact down to the time of his conversion, and that even 
since then he was nowise immune from transgressions 
—for although the spirit was willing the flesh was weak. 
Still he was imbued with the true spirit of Christianity 
and was embodying that spirit in his life and work. 
For his was a thorough conversion. He became 
transformed as completely as was the Pharisee Saul at 
Damascus. The scales that had hindered him from 
discovering the truth suddenly fell from his eyes, and 
he was left a dazed mortal in a changed world. He 
then pondered long and deeply like Paul on the new 
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aspect of things and was made aware of the life-role 
assigned to himself in this divine scheme of things 
which was so utterly unlike the traditional. 

All this and much else was unfolded to me in the 
same strain and in a tone of deep conviction. It was 
the testimony of potential martyrs. At first I was 
interested in their simplicist view of complex problems, 
which I treated merely as psychological symptoms, 
but soon I began to look into the matter more closely 
and to ask myself whether after all Tolstoy might not 
be in truth a religious genius. His lack of intellectual 
preparation was not a disqualification. Was Mohamed 
better prepared? Was any founder of world-religions 
or of sects better fitted morally and intellectually for 
the self-imposed task? This was a case well worth 
studying, analysing, testing, and I resolved to examine 
it not only without bias but with sympathy. 

In the year 1890 a letter, written by Count Tolstoy 
in 1860, appeared for the first time in a Russian review. 
It seemed to me a valuable contribution to the history 
of the psychological development of the artist and 
mystic. It is of interest as containing the original 
of the chief death-bed scenes of his novels. ‘The subject- 
matter of the letter was the death of his beloved brother, 
which was the stepping-stone to his own religious 
conversion. 


** IT daresay you know already,” he wrote to a friend, 
“what has happened. On the 2oth September he 
died literally in my arms. Nothing in life ever produced 
such an impression upon me. He spoke the truth 
when he said that there is nothing worse than death. 
And if you reflect seriously that it is the end of every- 
thing, there 1s nothing worse than life. Why strive 
and be solicitous since of all that was once N. N. Tolstoy 
nothing now remains to him? He did not say that he 
felt the approach of death ; but I know that he watched 
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it step by step, and was conscious of how much of life 
remained. A few minutes before the end he fell asleep, 
but suddenly started up and whispered with horror 
‘What is this?’ He had evidently beheld it—this 
submersion of himself in nothingness. And if he found 
nothing to catch at, what shall I find? Still less. 
And it is certain that neither I nor anyone else will 
grapple with it to the last moment as he did. Two days 
previously I had remarked to him: ‘ You should have 
your room provided with certain comforts.’ ‘ No,’ 
he answered, ‘I am weak, but not yet so weak as that 
would imply. I will still hold on.’ And up to the 
last minute he refused to surrender. He did everything 
himself; tried to study, wrote, questioned me about my 
writings, offered me advice. But all this, as it seemed 
to me, he did, not in virtue of an interior impulse, but 
on principle, one thing and one thing only—Nature— 
remained to the end. The day before this he went 
into his bedroom, and from weakness fell on the bed 
before the open window. I came in; he spoke to me 
with tears in his eyes: ‘What delight I have been 
experiencing during a whole hour now! Taken from 
earth, to earth shalt thou return. One thing only is 
left: the vague hope that there, in Nature, a part of 
which you will become in the earth, there will be some- 
thing left which will abide.’ All who knew him and 
witnessed his last moments, exclaim: ‘ How wonder- 
fully calm and tranquil he died! * But I know in 
what terrible agony he expired, because not one feeling 
of his escaped me. 

‘* A thousand times I say to myself: ‘ Let the dead 
bury their dead,’ but the energies that exist must be 
made use of in some way. One cannot persuade a 
stone to fall upwards instead of downwards, whither it 
is drawn. One cannot laugh at a joke that bores one. 
You cannot eat when you have no appetite. To what 
purpose are all things, sceing that to-morrow the death 
agonies begin with the concomitant abominations of 
unveracity, self-deception, and everything ends in 
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nothingness, in zero for oneself. It is an amusing 
joke. Be helpful, be virtuous, be happy as long as 
you live, people say to each other; and you think 
that happiness and virtue and helpfulness consist in 
truth. Well, the truth that I have learned from thirty- 
two years’ experience is this: that the position in 
which we are placed is a terrible one. ‘° Take life as 
it is; you have put yourself into that position.’ But 
so I do! I take life as it is. No sooner does a man 
reach the highest level of development than he perceives 
clearly that everything 1s trash, deception, and that 
the truth which he still loves beyond all things else, 
that this truth is terrible ; that when he sees it aright, 
clearly, he will awake up startled and exclaim with 
horror, as my brother did, ‘ What is this?’ But, of 
course, as long as there is a desire to know, and to 
speak the truth, one tries to know and to speak it. 
This is the sole thing that I have retained from the 
moral world, and beyond which I cannot go. This 
one thing will I execute, only not in the form of your 
art. Art isa lie, and I cannot love a beautiful lic. . . . 
L. Toustoy.”’ 


My interest in the writer of that letter as he had now 
emerged from his doubts was such that I listened 
willingly to some of the stories told me of his saintly 
and austere mode of life since his conversion. That 
some called him a quack mattered little if he had but 
contrived to bring back the doubters and men of little 
faith to spiritual health. I was aware that Tolstoy, 
like myself, had been harassed for many years by the 
problems that fascinate, puzzle and baffle mankind— 
the meaning of life and death, the origin of evil, the 
immortality of the soul, the existence of God and the 
basis of ethical conduct. And he was credited with 
having found satisfactory answers to them all, or at 
any rate working hypotheses which impart unity and 
purpose to human life. And even that little was much. 
For years he had daily meditated on death and had 
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been overcome at times by a paralysing fear of its 
insidious approach and awful sequel, until one day a 
ray of divine light enabled him to contemplate it as 
it really is, whereupon his apprehensions vanished. 
And ever since he had enjoyed perfect serenity of mind 
and could look death in the face and smile at its fancied 
terrors. 


CHAPTER XII 


MY FIRST VISIT TO YASNAYA POLYANA 


Y first visit to Yasnaya Polyana, therefore, in 
M December, 1890, partook like those of many 

others also of the nature of a religious pilgrim- 
age. I felt disposed to look upon its owner as a religious 
genius, although or rather because I had not perused 
many of his religious writings. My knowledge of them 
came chiefly from his converts. My intercourse with 
Tolstoy’s disciples was friendly and unconstrained, 
their panegyrics were intoned in every key, but with 
two or three noteworthy exceptions—Leskov and the 
painter Gay, for instance—they themselves failed to 
impress me. But whatever I may have thought of 
the disciples, I anticipated much from the master. 
My main object then was not so much to get in touch 
with the author of War and Peace as to sit at the feet 
of the world’s new ethical guide and to hearken to his 
inspired message. Tolstoy was fast becoming to many 
of the world-weary despairing souls what some far- 
famed wonder-working healer is to the patient whose 
infirmity the ordinary physicians are unable to cure. 
All this and more I had heard again and again, so that 
besides intense curiosity genuine hope was awakened 
in my breast, and I set out for Yasnaya Polyana to 
realise it. 

I cannot say, however, that I was absolutely con- 
vinced. Tolstoy’s conversion seemed to me at times 
more like a gradual evolution than a sudden illumin- 
ation and the upshot often resembled the old Adam in 
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different attire rather than a new personality. As I 
have remarked already between the author of Christ’s 
Christianity and the Kreutzer Sonata and the creator of 
Anna Karenina there was no abyss. If they were not 
wholly identical the differences between them were 
merely the effects of time and a pushing of theories 
to their furthest consequences, of a logical process 4 la 
russe. ‘The extreme doctrines had obviously sprung 
from germs scattered throughout Tolstoy’s earlier 
writings. In Anna Karenina, for instance, the hero 
Levin, who 1s his spokesman and alter ego, has a mind 
filled with revolutionary anti-social ideas on the subjects 
of wealth and poverty, work and idleness, luxury and 
selfishness. 

But say what one might, Tolstoy was believed to 
have made some great religious discovery which he was 
magnanimously desirous of sharing with his fellows. 
He had solved for himself some of the most puzzling 
problems that have exercised the ingenuity of mankind 
and would fain initiate others into the secret. It was, 
therefore, as a docile pilgrim that I decided to knock 
at his door in mid-winter, brimful of hope, and without 
the remotest intention to make “‘copy”’ out of my 
venture. Nor have I ever published a line about what 
I then saw, heard and did there. 

The peasant in whose sleigh I drove up to the Count’s 
ancestral mansion from the railway station was gar- 
rulous and ironical, as is the way of the mujik. He 
certainly was not one of the converts to Tolstoyism, 
or else he looked upon me as a mere tourist—one of a 
class—moved by vulgar curiosity to cast a glance at 
the Russian teacher. I silently resented the tone in 
which he spoke of the inmates of the manor and their 
foreign visitors, and by way of a corrective I let my 
thoughts run on the early life of the great ascete into 
whose presence I was soon to be ushered. 

The Count, who was expecting me, smilingly bade 
me welcome and inquired whether I had fared well 
on my journey from Petersburg and how I had left 
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certain friends of his there. His manner was unaffected, 
his language racy of the soil and his tone cordial. He 
looked more or less as I had expected: a powerfully 
built peasant of medium height, whose rough-hewn 
face, thick lips, arched forehead, potato nose, and 
rugged Socratic features were neither attractive nor 
impressive. What gripped one’s attention, however, 
were the grey eyes laden with lightning flashes and 
fiercely vivacious. 

‘“T was going to ask you in what foreign language 
you would like us to talk,’ he said, “‘ but I see that 
you speak Russian fluently and we will employ that. 
In this abode we are cosmopolitan in the matter of 
idioms, as in much else.” 

Having conversed in this strain for half an hour or 
so he introduced me to a friend of his, Strakoff! by 
name, who had been spending some days in the hospit- 
able manor, with the words: “ You will succeed him 
as inmate of this room which is my study, but has 
been occupied by him during his stay. I am sorry 
for my own sake that he is leaving to-day, but I am 
glad for yours that his departure will enable you to 
take temporary possession of this modest apartment.” 

“It 1s exceedingly kind of you,” I rejoined. ‘“ But 
I could not think of depriving you of your study. In 
fact 1. 

“You are not depriving me of anything,”’ he broke 
in. ‘‘ The arrangement is my own choice. You will 
sleep there,” and he pointed to the couch. 

I looked round the little chamber, which for size 
and appointments might be a Benedictine’s cell, and a 
modern philosopher’s ‘“‘den”’ to judge by the books, 
the writing materials, and the limited scope for the 
tidying hand of woman. A narrow door leads into 
his office and alongside is his library—yellow book- 


1 N. N. Strakoff, born 1828, died 1896, a well-known philosopher 
and critic, a Slavophil and a great admirer of Tolstoy, for whom he 
had a deep affection and attachment. 
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shelves, full of papers and magazines and bound books 
in all languages. Some of the books which caught 
my eye were: Confucius, Lao Tse, Mahomet, Buddha, 
Plato, Montaigne, and works on Anarchism, from all 
of which Tolstoy took materials for his own writings. 
Against the right wall was an old wooden divan on 
which he himself was born, his brothers and his own 
elder children, and on which I was to sleep during my 
sojourn. In front of the divan stood an old writing 
table which had been his father’s, and a low child’s 
-arm-chair on which the novelist himself sat when 
writing because he was short-sighted. This then, I 
said to myself, is the Sinai whence the new command- 
ments are being promulgated not to a tribe as in Moses’ 
day, but to all mankind. 

After some talk about myself and my career in 
Russia, which interested the Count more than I had 
imagined possible, he presented me to the Countess, 
Sofia Andreyevna, who had come, I think, straight 
from the kitchen. Attired neatly, but in homely garb 
and without any attempt to shine, she was in perfect 
keeping with everything around her, a veritable Martha. 
She put a few questions to me rapidly about certain 
acquaintances of hers in the capital, after which the 
conversation became gencral and scrappy during the 
few minutes that separated us from lunch-time. | 
was being gradually introduced to the family, several 
members of which were present or turned up soon 
afterwards. The dining-room was a large scantily 
furnished apartment with no suggestion of comfort or 
taste. It radiated an atmosphere of bygone days and 
ancestry. The mirror on the wall was already dimmed 
with age. Dark portraits of paternal and maternal 
grandfathers, two pianos and a chessboard attracted 
my attention. In this room where the guests are 
received and mcals eaten many historical episodes have 
taken place. At the head of a long narrow table, such 
as one finds in French provincial hotels, the hostess 
presided beside her husband who was seated in the 
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first place on the side. I sat next to him on his right. 
His wife carefully attended to his wants and saw that 
he had everything he needed. From his frank strictures 
on some of the viands I concluded that he took stock 
of their quality and also of the degree of culinary skill 
with which they were prepared. On the course table- 
cloth lay a huge chunk of bread, a piece of cheese, 
butter and boiled eggs for the Count and one of his 
daughters who were strict vegetarians, whereas his 
other children, his wife and the guests were free 
to eat meat, which was brought in by a dowdy maid. 
There were no alcoholic drinks, water alone being 
served. 

The Count’s sharp criticism of one of the eggs and 
his wife’s surly rejoinder not being favourable to a 
** flow of soul,” the conversation was at first disjointed, 
but soon became continuous and interesting, turning 
upon persons of note—the Tsar, Gay the painter, 
Leskov the novelist, the politicians, and current events. 
After the meal was over we retired to the drawing- 
room. Here the walls are hung with photographs 
of the Tolstoy family and their intimate friends. In 
one corner I was shown the small writing desk at which 
Sofia Andreyevna copied and re-copied her husband’s 
manuscripts. 

The conversation then broadened out into other 
channels and I had to give an account of myself, where 
I learned Russian, when and why I came to the Tsardom, 
and various other matters. I was then asked whether 
I would like to take a walk in the forest with the Count. 
This proposal delighted me and we started off at once. 
The day was cold but windless. The snow was a 
and sparkling, the air sharp and exhilarating. Sabbat 
stillness enveloped the forest. It seemed almost a 
sacrilege to break the silence. 

‘Look at that!’ cried the Count enthusiastically. 
“See the sun and the moon both shining at the same 
time and both fairly brilliant. Isn’t it delightful ? 
Did you ever behold such a scene?” 
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I replied that I had witnessed such phenomena before, 
but was none the less enchanted by them whenever 
and wherever they were repeated. 

‘** And now,” he went on, “let me thank you for 
your admirable translation of the Kreutzer Sonata and 
for the determined way in which you crossed swords 
with those absurd English editors. Against folly, it 
has been said, the very gods fight in vain. So we 
cannot reasonably complain of our defeat. You played 
your part well and I appreciate your efforts. But 
Stead! That was a surprise to me. What an odd 
fellow he 1s! I suppose you know him well? ”’ 

“I fancy I do, but in these matters one often 
flatters oneself unconsciously and that may be my 
case.” 

** He was here, as you know, and talked much with 
me in his strange fitful way, and I explained to him 
as Clearly as I could the gist of the Areutzer Sonata until 
I felt quite sure that he understood it. I also persuaded 
myself that he was in sympathy with it. But when 
one is unacquainted with any foreign tongue and with 
foreign ways of thought and feeling, an interviewer 
risks making mistakes. But the mistake that he made 
was greater than I could have anticipated. But after 
all it matters little.” 

‘* Have other foreign interviewers blundered in a 
similar way ?”’ I inquired. 

** T cannot call to mind any such case. The Germans 
and indeed all Teutonic peoples come with a know- 
ledge of two or three foreign tongues and they 
grasp fully what is said and unfold it clearly to their 
readers.” 

And he mentioned the names of two Germans with 
whom I had had long conversations. One of them, 
he added, intended to write his biography and was 
accordingly supplied with data for the purpose. 

“But that is also my ambition,” I chimed in, “ as 
I wrote to you and as your apostle Tchertkoff wrote 
to you.” 
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“Yes, I know. You also asked for data and I 
believe some were sent to you from Yasnaya Polyana ? ” 
I nodded. “I am not sure,’ the Count went on, 
‘that the time 1s ripe for a biography. In fact I am 
practically certain it is not. Many of the materials— 
I speak of essential materials—cannot be employed as 

et.” 

‘Surely that would depend largely, in fact entirely, 
upon yourself? *? I objected. 

“No, not wholly. I cannot explain this fully at 
present, so you will have to take it from me that 
it 1s SO.’ 

“But I understand you have diaries?’’ I in- 
sisted. 

“Yes, I have diaries.” 

** Would it be possible for me to get a glimpse at 
them ?”’ 

** T will show you a diary and you may glance at it,”’ 
he replied, “ but I would rather not have it copied. 
On the other hand I undertake to answer any concrete 
questions you like to put to me respecting any episode 
in my life.” 

I thanked him for his offer and said that I should 
be overjoyed to have the privilege of perusing the 
entries in his diary, but that I would defer to his 
opinion as to the fitting season for publishing his life, 
and if needs were, I would desist from the project 
altogether. 

“You are the best judge of that, but if you should 
need information about dates or events in my life I 
shall be glad to let you have them.”’ 

Our talk then returned to the Kreutzer Sonata, but 
it turned not upon the story which he regarded, he said, 
merely as the text of his doctrine, but upon the doctrine 
itself which he advocated with a degree of earnestness 
and intensity which corresponded to that of Pozdnischeff, 
his psychically degencrate hero. 

Pozdnischeff was a degencrate by his own account. 
His youthful excesses continued down to his thirtieth 
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year and the psychical consequences of those extremes 
prove it. Superlative sensuousness was one of those 
consequences. To this sensuousness, which Pozdnischeff 
regards as common to all men in the form in which it 
possessed himself, he ascribed the worst evils that 
afflict mankind. And the remedy he proposes is the 
extirpation of sensuousness, abstention from sexual 
relations, the same object as that of the Skoptsky. 
But the advocate of this practice is a degenerate. 
That I pointed out to Tolstoy as being one of his errors. 
Then again his doctrine, I said, is a little a caricature 
of Buddhism. 

I found the Count in excellent health, working all 
day and half the night with the enthusiasm and enter- 
prise of a young man of twenty-five. Next morning 
about eight or nine o’clock his antechamber was 
filled with a crowd of men and women from the villages 
around, all waiting in respectful silence, some in an 
attitude of humble adoration, for the appearance of 
the Count, like the impotent folk of Jerusalem waiting 
for the descent of the angel and the moving of the 
water. ‘The wants and woes of these good people were 
as various as their names and ages, and few of them had 
any notion where benevolence ends and omnipotence 
begins. Some wanted peace established in their homes, 
fuel for their huts, fodder for their cattle, vengeance 
on their enemies, overcoats and fathers for their destitute 
children. There was always a goodly number of these 
petitioners, my host told me, in spite of his expressed 
determination to relieve their pressing wants only at 
the soup kitchens. Instead of enjoying well-earned 
repose at the close of his day’s labours, he burned 
considerable quantities of the midnight oil over his 
articles and essays. 

He tried to impress on me that it is not we who 
ought to teach the peasants, but that on the contrary 
we ought to learn from them. And he did all he could 
to imitate them. The peasants were very attached 
to him so long as they were ignorant of his way of 
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living. Here is one incident which is only one of 
many. Returning sadly from his walk one day the 
Count recounted the following : 

“TI had an unusual encounter this morning. I had 
walked further than usual and had come to the main 
road. I had just turned back when I saw two old men 
with sticks dressed in unfamiliar garb—their garments 
were of brown cloth. They were tapping the ground 
with their staffs. Catching up on me and taking me 
also for a peasant, they asked: ‘Do you happen to 
know the place where our legendary man lives? Leo 
is his name and his writings are published in the towns 
and circulated in the country. It ought to be near 
here.’ 

I thought I would derive enjoyment from them 
so I decided not to disclose my identity for the moment. 
‘I heard of him,’ I replied, * there is such a person, 
but you won’t find him at home at present. He went 
out to walk. His house is there in the forest. And 
you, friends, do you hail from afar ? ’ 

‘We are from Krassinsky. We had a good harvest, 
and so when we had garnered it all in we decided to 
come and sce and hear Leo. We ourselves can relate 
stories, but only words. We can’t write. We tell 
tales to our children, and on Sundays and _ holidays 
the grown-ups come to listen to us too. Our stories 
keep us busy, and we can tell very ancient legends,’ 
and forthwith one of the two began to sing an old 
song. 

It was so unexpected and the words were so unusual 
and his voice though feeble was so pleasant. I had 
never before heard such a song nor such words. Sur- 
prised and pleased I said ‘ Come along ! 1 will conduct 
you to the very house.’ I was very anxious to 
offer them hospitality and to be nice with them, 
and I especially wanted that you should all hear 
them. 

‘You will take us to the story-teller?’ they 
queried. 
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‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘to the story-teller. He himself 
stands before you.’ 

‘Is that possible !’ one of them asked in amazement, 
and the other added : ‘ Yes, it’s like the picture of him 
I have seen. But your face is very sad. You are 
suffering in spite of your kind eyes. Let us embrace you, 
Leo.’ 

These words were uttered by the singer and he 
embraced me and kissed me on the forehead. I 
greeted the other old man also. 

‘We admire very much your story about the two old 
men,’ they went on. ‘Our grandchild read it to us. 
And that’s why we took to this road. We resemble 
the two old men about whom you wrote.’ 

And I replied, ‘ Yes, there is no doubt about it, 
you are both very like the two old men,’ whereupon 
they affectionately took my hand and said: ‘ You 
probably have very old books of fairy tales, or if not, 
who tells you your stories ? ’ 

* Yes,’ I answered, ‘I have old books, but I tell my 
stories in different ways and words.’ 

*And you do it very well indeed,’ they assured me. 

We had now reached the park and were at the 
entrance to the drive. 

* What a fine pond there is here! And what’s that, 
a greenhouse? And what a big house! And is all 
that yours ?’ 

At this moment a carriage and pair passed us. 
In it were a big company of my children and guests 
returning from bathing. 

* Are all those children yours ? ’ 

‘ No, some of the people are guests.’ 

Then the gong rang for dinner. The old men 
stopped, saying : 

‘No, we will go no further. We have seen you, 
and now we will return home.’ 

‘But why so? Why will you not come in with me 
and have dinner?’ I asked surprised. 

‘ Because you are not as we thought. Things are bad 
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with you. You do not live a simple life as we imagined, 
and because of that you cannot tell us what we want 
to know.’ And with these words they retraced their 
steps and left me standing alone, sorrowfully pondering 
on what they had said.” 


CHAPTER XIII 


MY TALK WITH TOLSTOY ON RELIGION 


HAT struck me most in my conversations 

W with Tolstoy were first the abiding influence 
which Rousseau had on his modes of con- 
ceiving social problems and human history. This 
influence was obvious. Tolstoy’s penchant for con- 
fessions and autobiography, and his negation of all 
social arrangements and his praise of the state of 
Nature are among the many symptoms. Later on 
when reading again his Confessions I found his avowal 
that Rousseau’s exposé had become so assimilated in 
his mind that he felt as though he himself had written 
them. All Tolstoy’s books are facets of his own life. 
He was to himself the centre of the world, the hub of 
the universe. “I felt the need,” he writes, “‘ of being 
known to and loved by everybody.’” That was before 
he had become famous. He never lost that longing. 
I felt 1t very forcibly when talking to him. Unless the 
world outside was taking a visible interest in his doings 
he was rest ess, downcast, nervous. The attention of 
the public was as necessary to him as is the applause of 
the audience to the actor. What he asks of Eugen Hein- 
rich Schmitt might appropriately be written of himself : 


“TI shall be frank if you will permit me to be so, 
and I shall tell you what I feared and still fear for you : 
it is that you lay too much weight upon extraneous 
events and thereby forget the inward principles of your 
activity. I mean—could you avow to yourself that 
your actions would have been the same, even though 
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you knew that no man would know anything of them 
and you yourself would be unaware of their success? 
I believe that your character disposes you to let your- 
self be carried away more by external success than by 
the satisfaction of an inner need.” 


This is exactly what I then felt could be said of 
Tolstoy himself. 

His religious eagerness had appealed to me, but 
after much talking with him I felt disappointed. He 
profferred the Christian religion in words that dis- 
solved it. While preaching a state of grace he precon- 
ised as far as he dared a state of nefas. 

I found that it was in vain to argue with him about 
his religious system. On matters of detail one might 
diffidently venture upon a criticism or suggest a reform, 
but the groundwork was unassailable. About the 
essence of his teaching he was not amenable to argument 
nor was his rule of life open to cavil. The creed he 
professed and its ethical consequences had to be treated 
as axiomatic, they corresponded to what in other 
denominations is defined as revelation and accepted 
by the entire community. 

The spirit in which Tolstoy stated and tackled this 
problem of genuine Christianity was nowise antagonistic 
to what he believed to be the spirit of its founder. His 
aim was to restore that religion to its primitive form by 
freeing it from the disfiguring crust of legends, rites 
and dogmas that have gradually grown up around 
it and to present 1t anew to the human race in its 
pristine purity just as it issued from the heart and brain 
of Jesus. In his efforts to effect this restoration Tolstoy 
turns their own arms against orthodox theologians, 
interpreting the Old and New Testaments in his own 
way and ending by putting forward as the unadulter- 
ated message of Jesus to mankind an austere anti-social 
rule of life which had to be accepted if at all on the sole 
authority of the Count. And 1n the opinion of most 
people who have given serious attention to the matter 
this “‘ original Christianity ” would if conscientiously 
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practised speedily sap the foundations of human society, 
but this if true would hardly constitute a decisive 
objection against the proposed reform, seeing that 
certain of the sayings universally ascribed to Jesus 
would if made a canon of ethical conduct dissolve social 
life and all that it implies. And doubtless that is one 
of the main reasons why no serious attempt—outside the 
cells of a hermitage—has been made to act upon them. 

More telling grounds of stricture may be drawn from 
Tolstoy’s lack of qualifications for the task which he 
set himself and with which only specialists can hope to 
cope successfully. As a scientific theologian he has no 
standing. He never studied Greek or Hebrew at the 
University, and his spasmodic efforts to become 
acquainted with those tongues in his old age gave him 
but the merest smattering of them. Of this he was 
conscious from the first and his desire to acquire the 
rudiments of these languages was no more than a formal 
compliance with a rigid condition. 

Tolstoy’s tone in all religious discussions is dogmatic 
and positive, as of one who is speaking with authority 
and is to be believed on his word. He concentrates his 
exertions chiefly on refuting alleged sophisms and 
pointing out errors of which he, like all religious 
teachers, shows no tolerance. Some of his sharpest 
criticisms of the use and wont of the churches fell in 
with the mood of many minds of the day and stirred 
controversy of a semi-political kind which was welcome 
to the vast majority of Russians. What he lacks 1s 
that true fervour and inwardness which oftentimes 
carries conviction irrespective of proofs. His critics 
give him credit for excellent intentions and ascribe the 
length of his disquisitions and his wearisome repetitions 
to the conscientiousness of the teacher and the import- 
ance of the topic. 

In a long sequence of polemical writings, parables 
and apologies, Tolstoy set himself a single aim and 
pursued it whole-heartedly. He announced a ‘new 
religion—his own—and sought to have the old one 
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consigned to oblivion. His method of reasoning con- 
sisted mainly of gratuitous affirmations and arbitrary 
conjectures. His contention was that the religion of 
Jesus can be pieced together with certainty after the 
lapse of nearly two thousand years by carefully analysing 
the data which specialists have sifted, tested and 
combined over and over again without reaching or 
approaching Tolstoy’s conclusions. The offhand way 
in which he goes to work, now relying upon a guess, 
now brushing aside secular tradition or a well estab- 
lished fact, horrified professional theologians, and pre- 
cluded their taking seriously his tracts on these grave 
matters. In order to press Christianity into the mould 
thus prepared for it Tolstoy transformed the person 
of the founder, and having stripped him of his divinity 
clothed him with the intuition of a religious genius 
and the authority of a divine law-giver. He scldom 
calls modern science to his aid against the champions 
of traditional Christianity. He has no respect for 
science nor for history. He ridicules them as fetters 
that bind men or as dust that blinds them, and he 
boldly substitutes his own theorics for those of Jesus. 
For historical facts he presents us with a portrait of the 
founder of Christianity which to many seemed a carica- 
ture. It might have been as truc to life as he took 
Gay’s picture to be. And to crown all, his own life, 
despite his renewed resolutions, was a convincing proof 
of the utter impossibility of following the precepts of 
the new religion even for a man in possession of excep- 
tional faculties and favoured by unusually helpful 
conditions. 

“Look upon me!” he exclaimed during our talk, 
“Look upon me as a finger-post at cross-roads which 
points the way but does not follow it.” 

If he were a monk of the third century, a zealous 
disciple of St. Anthony, Cassian or Pachomius who 
despised worldly knowledge and laid down a rule of 
life which only Oriental ascetes are capable of observing, 
he could not preach otherwise than he did. He certainly 
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tried to make men’s lives atrociously austere, offering 
them what he considered good advice but giving them 
a bad example. He dragged Schopenhauer into his 
circle and forced him to labour in the vineyard of the 
founder of the new religion, yet he had few traits in 
common with that philosopher, one of them being the 
contrast between his preaching and his practice. ‘‘ Do 
as I say, not as I do,” is one of his favourite sayings. 

Like Schopenhauer he was opposed to marriage and 
frowned theoretically upon sexual relations of every 
kind, and one of his most powerful stories was written 
for the express purpose of deterring people from marry- 
ing and giving in marriage. Ifthat precept were gener- 
ally observed, it was objected, the human race would 
soon die out. I reminded Tolstoy of this objection, 
and he replied, as Schopenhauer had : 

“Well, and what of it. Let it die out. It is the 
best fate that could befall it. But I don’t believe it 
will end in that way.” In this, and in his line of 
reasoning generally, he was like the typical Russian, 
absolutely inconsequent and fearless of the most extreme 
conclusions. In all this there was nothing new. It 
had been put forward by Schopenhauer. 

Unluckily for him he had withheld this austere but 
soul-saving advice to abstain from bringing offspring 
into the world until the birth of his thirteenth child. 

“Yes,” he sighed, during our conversation, “ I 
am a sinful man. I know and bewail it. All I can say 
by way of excuse is that I came into the world with an 
ardent temperament which I cannot master. It is 
a case of the spirit being willing and the flesh weak.”’ 
And he said much more to the like effect, although I 
had not started the subject nor hinted that exculpation 
was needed... . 

He reminds one of those monks of the desert who 
managed to practise for a while the hardships of their 
holy order and then all of a sudden something would 
come over them and they would set out for the great 
sinful city, and there plunge into the existence which 
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they had been spurning and anathematising. After 
that they would bethink themselves, return repentant, 
fall anew, but owing chiefly to their buoyant optimism 
would contrive to gain heaven in the last round. There 
is a famous story preserved in various languages which 
turns upon one monk who fell from grace together with 
others in that humiliating way during his visit to a 
populous city, but on examining his conscience decided 
to go back to the desert and do penance for his sins. 
His companion, overwhelmed by the enormity of his 
transgression, lost heart and persuaded himself that he 
could never be forgiven for his offence, and stopped 
short on the road and changing his direction made for 
the city of iniquity and spent the rest of his days there 
in sinful pleasure and died unrepentant. Tolstoy knew 
this story, approved the attitude of the optimistic 
anchorite and imitated him when he could. But the 
likeness between them was far less than was commonly 
supposed. The monk when in the desert practised 
mortification of the flesh to a degree that sometimes 
came dangerously near to suicide, whereas Tolstoy 
never did. He was watched over with devoted care 
by a loving wife who saw to it that if he rigidly abstained 
from flesh meat he was amply compensated for the 
sacrifice and provided with other aliments equally 
or more nutritious. There were no serious hardships 
in his mode of existence, little more than velleities of 
austerities which remained to the end—pious desires 
with nought to follow. 

One of the first questions I put to him, as we were 
walking in the grounds, was: ‘“ What are we living 
for?” I explained to him that that query had worried 
me for years as had also the thought of death, which 
was still the subject of my meditation every night. 
Tolstoy listened impatiently, his eyes glistened, and 
then he said: 

** Why ask the question what are we living for when 
we know quite well that it can never be answered, 
not if we were to live a thousand years. The question 
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that every one of us should ask is this: How are we 
living? Are we doing the will of him who sent us 
into this world for a purpose? If not, we are sinning. 
Our duty in life is to contribute as far as in us lies to 
realise the aim for which God sent us, to raise our soul 
to the highest degree of perfection of which it is capable.” 

On this theme he had much to say, and he said it 
with the volubility that comes of practice. Harmony 
with God and ourselves, he affirmed, was another way 
of putting it. 

But when one asked him how he came to know what 
he was now laying down he began to quote certain 
texts of the New Testament, which to me seemed 
irrelevant, and exclaimed: “There you have their 
source.” His accent was that of conviction, but his 
suasive power was slight. 

It has been said of Tolstoy that he was a man of 
nature, that in him the principle of animal life was 
overwhelmingly strong, that his tendencies were sensu- 
ous. A Russian writer! once composed a sort of 
diatribe against him, in which he maintains that 
Tolstoy was born into the world with the instincts of a 
highwayman, of a robber chieftain, a terrorist, a man 
with a twofold personality, a sort of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde. He added that if he had not been brought 
up in the select circle into which he was born his mode 
of existence would have justified this description. This 
judgment reminds us of that of the character-reader 
who said something similar of Socrates, and whose 
description was ridiculed by the listening sages and 
disciples, and Socrates turning to them said: “ Don’t 
make so merry over this man’s judgment. At bottom 
he is right. I was made, as he says, with all the evil 
instincts he predicates of me. If my behaviour does not 
correspond to his portrait of me it is because I have 
resisted those impulses and by dint of will-power have 
contrived to change my original disposition.” 


1 Yarmonkin. See Preussische Jahrbuch, vol. 106, p. 357. 
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I confess that after a time I began to ask myself 
whether in Tolstoy there were not several personalities 
bound up in one ? 

Tolstoy and his apostles were fond of referring people 
to the New Testament and extracting from that book 
the principles of saintly living. What they said and 
doubtless believed was that it behoves us to substitute 
genuine Christianity for the caricature of it which is 
in vogue to-day. Now this is a proposition in favour 
of which there is much to be said. Nobody who has 
seriously studied the history of Christianity will assume 
that any of the forms in which it appears to-day is the 
genuine religion founded by Jesus. An immense crust 
has formed itself into the hard shell around the kernel 
created by the founder, and the ingredients of this 
disfiguring shell owe their origin partly to external 
influence and partly to developments proceeding from 
within. 

The very first question that will suggest itself to the 
student therefore is this : What is genuine Christianity. 
How can it be recognised as such amid the multitud- 
inous growths that have sprung up around it in the 
course of ages? By what process of sifting or testing 
can it be reached? Is the historical method to be 
employed or the intuitive ? 

In the Christianity of to-day there are many con- 
tradictions which have to be solved by fusing them in 
some higher principle. From its first appearance it 
recognised dualism of a sort, the existence of an evil 
principle opposed to the good one. In fact it brought 
out into sharp relief the two principles, one of which 
gradually weakened in face of the other with the corre- 
sponding result that a spirit now of optimism, now of 
pessimism, made itself felt in its ranks. 

None of the existing forms of Christianity would seem 
to have satisfactorily accounted for the origin of evil, 
or to have hit upon an efficacious means of reconciling 
it with the principle of good. On the contrary in 
almost all denominations that call themselves Christian 
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the opposition between the two is sharpened. Christians 
are enjoined to combat evil, to serve but one Master. 

Tolstoy assumes that he has seized the principle of 
genuine Christianity, and he gives to it the name of 
Christ’s Christianity. But how has he reached it? 
Historically ? He who laughed history to scorn could 
hardly be trusted with such a delicate investigation for 
which he possessed neither the knowledge nor the 
disposition. ‘The task is so difficult that specialists who 
possessed both qualifications erred. Tolstoy’s idea was 
that real Christianity was to be found only in the 
words and acts of its founder as narrated in the New 
Testament. Hence some of Tolstoy’s friends and 
apostles, my friend the painter N. N. Gay, for instance, 
never went anywhere without a pocket copy of that 
book. According to this theory Jesus revealed to the 
world more thoroughly, more authoritatively than any 
person or institution the real spirit of true religion. 
For this assumption much may be said, and one strong 
argument in its favour is that some of the most cele- 
brated theologians—Ritsehl, for instance—held it firmly 
as did most of his disciples. 

The objections to it, however, are many and weighty. 
For one thing, it is almost impossible from this distance 
from the beginning of our era to extract from the 
meagre data extant a convincing picture of Christ or 
such a complete account of his living and working as 
would yield a portrait of the human embodiment of 
Christianity. The three first Gospels and the Synoptics 
give us a sketch of the founder of Christianity, which, 
however, cannot be reconciled with that which was 
limned by the author of the fourth Gospel, and one 
is at a loss to discover what degree of historic truth 
can be ascribed to the latter. 

In the Synoptics, too, we are often greatly perplexed. 
Who can say with certainty what the Kingdom of 
Heaven was supposed to be, a future or a present set 
of conditions? Was Christianity as Ritsehl and so 
many other theologians maintained, a Jewish sect, the 
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doctrines and practices of which can be fully accounted 
for by its source? Many scientific theologians deny 
this flatly, and turn their eyes towards other influences, 
while many hold that the essence of Christianity is 
to be found in the movement itself rather than in the 
personality of its founder, which is not readily detach- 
able from the Gospel story. The sources of our know- 
ledge of the founder are insufficient to warrant this 
attempt and the examples of those who made it are 
deterrent. 

They are obliged to sift, weigh, measure, reject, in a 
word to select and arrange the portrait according to a 
preconceived idea so that the result is far removed from 
the historic person. The portrait of Christ extracted 
from the Gospels by those who employed this method 
proved artificial. Many of those characteristic traits 
which marked him as a product of his time and country : 
his belief in angels, devils, in the origin of diseases and the 
ways of dealing with them, are struck out of the portrait. 
The circumstance that Jesus accepted at first the Jewish 
idea of an external kingdom of God and only gradually 
outgrew it, whereas he never abandoned the Jewish 
Messiah idea in its eschatological form, for instance. 
Do what one will, one cannot gainsay the fact that in 
the life of Jesus there were traits of a temporary fleeting 
nature which cannot be struck out and which, if in- 
cluded, deprive his life of its force as authoritative 
revelation, and Jesus’ life as the perfect realisation of 
the Christian spirit. 

The result of all these researches and discussions is that 
Protestant theologians mostly regard the earliest form 
of Christianity as the form from which Christianity 
subsequently fell away. Historians who tackle the 
problem without preconceived opinions now admit 
that it is impossible to select any period of the existence 
of Christianity and say that at that particular time the 
spirit of Christianity was embodied in the community. 

n the other hand, those samc historians would not 
deny that the portrait of its founder has not, and cannot, 
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have a definite absolute form immune from change. It 
has varied with times and places, just as the portraits 
of him by painters have varied. And it may well be 
doubted whether the further we go back in time the 
nearer we get to the ideal. In short, when Tolstoy takes 
Jesus as his model and as the absolute embodiment 
of the spirit of Christianity he is mistaken just as those 
theologians are mistaken who maintain that the Early 
Church is the realisation of the Christian ideal. And 
if we have no phase of Christianity and no person to 
stand forth as the embodiment of the Christian ideal, 
how can we decide where there is a deviation from the 
Christian spirit ? 

That was the gist of my first objection to the method 
unfolded to me by Tolstoy. There were others, but I 
did not present them because he took the matter so 
earnestly that he went back at every meal to the first 
objection and offered a fresh refutation of it. 

Tolstoy’s comments on the subject were interesting, 
vague and unconvincing. He said that when Jesus was 
preaching in Kapernaum he was the incarnation of the 
spirit of Christianity. He was then the son of God, 
conscious of his sonship, in virtue of that consciousness 
of what is right and good: the God in communion 
with whom he found himself a moral being who loves all 
his creatures and wills that his own shall love them also. 

So far, all this calls for no comment. But there are 
other traits which provoke dissent because they do not 
fit in readily with the other ingredients of the picture. 
Among these disturbing features one may reckon Jesus’ 
observance of Jewish law and his assent to the exclusion 
of Jews from the benefits of his advent, his racial 
conceptions of the role of the Messiah in the new 
dispensation, the Jewish application of the hire contract 
in his system of ethics, his firm belief in the impending 
end of the world and in his own coming in the clouds, 
etc. etc. Now unless the work of sifting and eliminating 
is brought to a successful issue and the absolute im- 
mutable spirit of Christianity is evolved, it becomes 
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impossible to say wherein lies the aberrations from that 
spirit which it behoves the earnest Christian to get rid 
of. For it must not be assumed that all innovations 
are backslidings or shadow forth a process of degenera- 
tion. Nowise. Christianity, like every ethical move- 
ment, 1s subject to the laws of development, adaptation, 
etc., and no one of the changes produced by these laws 
can be treated as aberrations. 

One objection to Tolstoy’s theory, as set forth in 
** What I believe,” is that he thinks and holds that the 
doctrine bestows happiness on the whole world. The 
underlying idea that happiness is the object of existence 
is undoubtedly a relapse into a philosophy that was 
long since dead. 

Tolstoy regards the founder of Christianity as a man 
not differing essentially from other men, but preaching 
a doctrine which was entirely new and soul-saving, 1.e., 
the unity of each individual with God. Moreover, the 
precept to love one’s neighbour in spite of differences 
and grounds for dislike was, according to Tolstoy, 
wholly new, unattained by any of Jesus’ predecessors 
or the Prophets’ teaching. (Critics, however, have 
pointed out that the celebrated teacher, Hillel, had 
taught exactly the same doctrine. Tolstoy also held 
that Jesus was the bearer of a wholly new idea of God 
which involved a new view of man’s relation to Him 
and of the world. If Jesus called God Father, it was 
merely a concession to the custom of the day. 

Tolstoy preached in season and out of season, 
apostolical zeal at times narrowing his art. His 
suasiveness and personal warmth in expounding dreary 
pantheism was a curious, and one may add pathetic, 
phenomenon. The mould in which his creative artistic 
activity ran was semi-religious or semi-philosophical. 

Looking at the matter from a gencral Christian point 
of view or from the standard of Christian culture, we 
are convinced that Tolstoy pulls down the entire basis 
on which Christianity stands or rather that on which 
the great bulk of the people rest their beliefs. 
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The motive supplied by many modern religious 
reformers that our beliefs, our needs and our conduct 
will largely contribute to shape the destinies of the human 
soul in the vast future that lies before it, was carefully 
eliminated by Tolstoy. 

His ideal had no chance of survival. The constant 
law of such groups as a religious or a political system 
is that it be constant, uniform. That is possible only 
by suppressing disturbing factors. Religions expel 
them as heretics, society as pariahs or convicts, States 
as rebels. Huis group would have them untouched. 
And as they necessarily had to develop, by their diversity 
and hostility they killed the group from which they 
sprang. 

There have been many types of genial religious 
reformers from Buddha to Paul and from Amos to 
Swedenborg, but common to the widely scattered 
fraternity whose members differed in almost everything 
else, was the ardent fire of divine love which purifies 
what it burns, not for abstract humanity, but love of 
the concrete sinner, the loathsome helot, the leprous 
pariah. Tolstoy showed some of the marks of this high 
vocation: the gnawing fear of the unknown future ; 
the ever-present horror of death ; the agonising remorse 
for his dissolute life, such as tortured Ignatius Loyola 
on his bed of sickness and imbued John Bunyan with 
such a strong desire to reform the world and to spread 
religion by scattering wise saws and syllogisms. But 
from the beginning to the end of Tolstoy’s life and 
work we look in vain for any trace of that burning love 
for his fellow man which has its roots in self-forgetfulness 
and its fruit in tears dried up, in suffering assuaged, 
in hearts healed and in strivings realised. Instead, we 
discern the vapours of doubt, the smoke of antagonism, 
leaving him a mere voice in the wilderness uttering 
disembodied and unmodulated emotions suggestive of 
the ejaculations of Anthony during his horrible temp- 
tations. 

Tolstoy’s life differed from that of most people of 
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his intellectual rank in this, that a great portion of it was 
wasted in a glass house where he thought aloud in the 
hearing of the world and based philosophical structures 
upon unstable bases, like shipwrecked sailors who, 
mistaking the motionless whale for a barren island, 
set about making themselves comfortable by lighting 
a fire on his back. 

The true humility, the silent suffering, the soft, subtle 
and mystic charm which go out from the religious 
genius of works where mere words would be as wind and 
captivate the soul—these are qualities which Tolstoy 
not only lacked, but seemingly could not appreciate. 
On the contrary, an atmosphere of pride, self-compla- 
cency and haughtiness seems to cling to him at the very 
moment when he is addressing the human race. 

The source of many of his lay sermons and the occasion 
of almost all his ethical tracts came from without. 
There was no outwelling reservoir within unless we 
count his fear of death as such. His most religious 
outbursts are merely translations of antique stoicisms 
into the dialect of contemporary Christianity and a 
pouring of Spartan equality into the forms of evangelical 
communism. No ethical teachings ever yet preached 
have appealed less than his to the hearts of tender 
women, of afflicted men, of pious youths and of scruple- 
minded crowds like those who followed Jesus, Paul or 
Francis of Assisi. He can sway for a while the minds 
of those who hover midway between science and early 
teaching by means of his forcible arguments and 
comprehensive points d’apergu; but he has _ never 
discovered the heaven-born words which reach the 
hearts of the masses and draw them irresistibly towards 
him like the harmonies of Orpheus. His words were 
like bees which came unladen with the pollen of love 
into human souls which remained as they were, un- 
fructified. He felt sorry for the poor, the oppressed, the 
suffering, but he had no balm for their aching hearts, 
nothing but a social millennium for their great-grand- 
children, modified by an attempt to hinder them from 
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having any progeny whatever. But he lacked the love 
which has comfort for every sorrow, balm for every 
wound and widespread arms for every human breast. 

One of his greatest merits lies not in his theories, 
schemes or suggested reforms, but in the reflex action 
of his efforts. He forces us to look into the face of suffer- 
ing and sorrow incarnate in man; he exhibits the 
hideous skeleton at our royal feasts and church festivals. 
Neither the silken curtains of palatial windows nor 
the stained-glass windows of Christian churches are 
allowed to shut out the painful sight nor to colour it. 
Whatever else we may make of religion, he will not have 
it used to throw upon suffering the iris-lights of heaven. 
It may or may not be true that poverty, pain, wretched- 
ness of mind and body may be compensated for in 
some other and better life. Our duty is to deal with it 
in this, and to stimulate us thereto 1s the aim and object 
of his endeavours. He quickens our sense of life’s misery, 
not after the manner of philosophical pessimists, in 
order to make out of it the proof of a theory, but to 
aid us in removing or assuaging it. 

He is an autodidact, a journeyman philosopher 
who forged his theories by dint of hard work and turned 
them out without finish or art. His conversion was 
slow and accompanied by falterings of head and shakings 
of resolve and by relapses into sin. He saw the light, 
not like Saul in a dazzling blaze of glory, but in the cold 
grey streaks of the dawn. 

The cardinal note of his life seems to be the capacity 
to reconcile contradictions, or what to others would 
seem to be such. His abstract ideas, his religious 
maxims, his ethical preachings took long to break 
through and permeate his temperament, to leaven his 
character, to actuate his living and working. But when 
they had got thus far, those new elements were them- 
selves transformed. His attitude towards many—most— 
problems was of a twofold character: the theory was 
rigid, austere, a law of the Medes and Persians ; the 
practice was elastic, suited for everyday life, a rough 
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and ready compromise. To facts of experience, to 
needs of the hour, he always gave their full value. 

Wild though his theories were and chimerical though 
his schemes may have been, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that his mind was marked by the simplicity 
bordering on folly which so often characterises the 
intellect of genius. The wisdom of common sense 
which hinders star-gazing genius from tumbling down 
a well, the shrewdness of the Russian peasant, the 
sharpness born of practical experience pierce through 
the atmosphere of the ideal in which he was so often 
wrapped. The most worldly-foolish projects he seems 
ever to have tackled in the manner of the worldly-wise. 
His characteristics are essentially Russian: a distrust 
of every institution in existence ; suspicion of every 
representative of science, State and religion ; a dreary 
pessimism of emotion which palsied generous and healthy 
activity and hinted at a form of suicide, and yet withal 
an eye to the realities of everyday life and a caution 
which never let the ships be burning until the district 
was conquered and steamers were ready to take their 
place. His vision is not that of a sacred seer. It em- 
braces the facts of his own experience, gathered in by 
the clearest observation. But the deepest sorrows and 
the purest joys are not found among his garnerings. 
Happiness-hunting is the hobby of his lfe—now the 
happiness of himself, now that of others. 

To have religion is to give a meaning to the world, 
an aim to life, a direction to the will. But rationalism 
is not, cannot be, a religion; hardly a philosophy. 
The masses for whom the aristocratic thinker wrote and 
reasoned could find no hold there for their anchor. 
The first whiff of wind would drive them back into the 
wave-whirl and what they wanted was a religion with 
all its essential parts—the historical, the supernatural 
and the emotional—and of these Tolstoy preserved not 
one. He made no effort, hardly even felt the need to 
have the petty facts of unstable life stamped with the 
mark of eternity. He had heaven-high barriers shutting 
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out human existence from the past as from the future, 
and keeping out every gentle breath of air laden 
with the good news which those that have ears might 
hear. 

An ethical code without metaphysics is a house 
built on an ice-pack. In olden times the attempt to 
construct it never suggested itself to any sane man. 
The philosophers who reflected on the idea gave it up 
in despair. Cause and effect is a chain without begin- 
ning or end in this visible life of ours. Nothing that we 
know is outside the magic circle. The movements of 
the will are caused as necessarily as the fall of leaves in 
November. Left to mere reason and experience, there- 
fore, there is no free will and consequently no morality. 
The will to be free must have some means of egress from 
the prosaic world we know into the shoreless ocean of the 
unknown. Metaphysics alone can give this: meta- 
physics in philosophy or the supernatural in religion. 

Tolstoy placed himself naively along with Buddha, 
Solomon and Schopenhauer. The grey masses he looked 
down upon, not indeed contemptuously, but with com- 
passion. Not that he held them in high honour: his 
own terrible pictures in the Aingdom of Darkness cast 
a lurid enough light on these, his own protégés. But 
he took their part and made their misery the text of 
his diatribes against his own peers. Social reform, 
however, he never suggested. A mending of the fabric 
was not his remedy : a complete destruction, voluntary 
but effective, was the gist of his proposal—destruction 
of the Church by rationalism, of the State by anarchy, 
and then, to crown the work, destruction of the race 
by celibacy. Humanity was to imitate the suicidal 
action of Peregrinus who burned himself solemnly 
at the Olympian Festival among crowds of admirers 
and some curious spectators like Lucian. Tolstoy was 
too aristocratic to identify himself with the common 
run of mortals and to work in building up any social 
system such as Comte and Gulzkow dreamt of. He, 
like Nietszche, was the central point of his every system, 
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and without taking note of laws, customs, traditions 
or of the historic growth of institutions and men, 
having broken the Tables of the Law, sought to change 
everything in accordance with his own moods, views, 
changing likes and dislikes. His system, if one may call 
it so, is a bundle of ideas culled from human experience 
and the observations of the author. They differ from 
each other and even run counter to each other, their 
only bond of unity being their common origin. It is as 
in certain schools of latter-day music, which teems with 
dissonances that never melt into harmony. 

But those who disagree with Tolstoy’s various 
religious and ethical views which led him to preach the 
gospel of work, the gospel of non-resistance to evil, the 
gospel of poverty, of humility, of charity, should assuage 
their wrath at the thought that if he has said very many 
foolish things he has committed very few. His abandon- 
ment of his countship was a mere matter of form in a 
country the laws and customs of which rendered such a 
step Impossible. The giving up of all his worldly goods 
was not to feed the poor, unless his own family be taken 
to cover that usually extensive class ; and the ordinary 
poor to whom he occasionally offered the aid of his 
doubtful workmanship more than once regretted that 
he had deprived himself of the means of relieving their 
wants in some more Satisfactory manner. Many of his 
moral commandments were preached too late for them 
to come with the overpowering force of example. 

One may say that he experienced a delightful religious 
feeling—then depression followed by a change. There 
is no new religious feeling soon and he lacks that fidelity 
to the old one which consists in quickening it into new 
life and is called faith. He has had the melancholy, 
the depression of Paul, but not the enthusiasm, the strong 
faith, the mystic power of union with God. There ts 
no trace of yearning for a hcavenly home, for a departure 
from this life of suffering and sin, for a return to his 
Father. The utmost height to which he soared was a 
temporary triumph over his chronic fear of death. 
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The very essence of religion is lacking in him—the re- 
ligion of feeling, of mood, the ecstatic union with God, 
the sorrowful craving to experience its delights again. 
His religion is cold psychology ; his heart is killed by 
his head. 

But he is not a philosopher like Kant or Schopen- 
hauer. He has thought out no system. The basis of 
his teaching is revealed religion, the Doctrine of Christ. 
In one of his books he says that a few years previously 
he believed in revealed Christianity. That being so, he 
should be bound by the revelation. Far from that, 
however, he deems himself free to twist the revelation 
as he lists until he destroys the revealed religion and the 
personality of him who revealed it. He denies the 
Church, denies Christ’s Christianity, denies a personal 
God, denies the immortality of the soul—and all that 
in the name of Christ’s Doctrine. And during the nine- 
teen centuries which have lapsed since the Sermon on 
the Mount, nobody has understood the doctrine except 
Tolstoy, according to himself. 

He must, however, be judged by Russian, not by 
European standards. In Europe religion forms part of 
one’s life, an ideal, a body of dogmas, a code of morals. 
The body of dogmas 1s attractive to some, repugnant 
to others, interesting as an object of analysis to a third 
section. Religion is an occasional need—at births, 
marriages and deaths, at Christmas and Easter and 
certain other occasions 1t is employed. At other times 
it is respectfully left alone. In Russia, on the other 
hand, it entered into the everyday life of the individual, 
was in fact the life of the individual. In Europe religion 
is a matter for discussion, study, analysis, it is treated 
as an instrument for widening one’s knowledge. In 
Russia it was a stimulus to ethical action, to holy living. 
The European is interested in dogmas, the Russian in 
religious practices. On these he laid great stress and 
was hardly ever fully satisfied. Hence he added to, or 
took from, the precepts of the Church and endeavoured 
to get nearer to perfection, and one of the subjects that 
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interested him most was sexual relations. Hence some 
sects were antinomian and their rites culminated in 
orgies while others were ascetic and found their highest 
point in self-mutilation. 

In no other country of Europe or the world would 
Tolstoy have flourished as a preacher. He would have 
been silenced by neglect. Society, with its fine con- 
ventional meshes, would have hampered and tripped him 
up. A two days’ admiration would have been succeeded 
by perpetual oblivion and this he could not stand. 
In Russia, where all religious preaching outside the 
Church was forbidden, Tolstoy was tolerated. He 
had there a greater degree of liberty than any man in 
the Empire, and he used it to propagate doctrines of the 
most subversive kind. Hence he became the champion 


of political groups who cared not a whit for his ethical 
notions. 


CHAPTER XIV 


NEWSPAPER WAR BETWEEN TOLSTOY AND 
DILLON 


Russian Famine for the Philosophical and Psycho- 

logical Review of Moscow, edited by Professor 
Grote. When read by the Censor, publication was 
forbidden and the issue of the Review in which this 
contribution should have appeared came out without 
it. Tolstoy and his friends were greatly disappointed 
but on reflection it occurred to them that the Count’s 
views might, like so much else of his that was pro- 
hibited in Russia, be printed abroad. 

One day, a friend of Tolstoy’s and of mine, Baroness 
Inkull von Gildebrand, widow of the Russian Ambas- 
sador to Italy, told me that she had just come from 
Yasnaya Polyana and had an important message from 
Tolstoy to communicate to me. It was this: Would I 
translate and publish in England Tolstoy’s views on 
the Famine which the Russian Censor had forbidden. 
I replied that I was willing, whereupon the Baroness 
informed me that the Russian proof sheets would be 
given to me by Gaideburoff, editor of the Nedelya. I 
duly received the proof sheets in question, which had 
been corrected by Tolstoy himself in the belief that the 
article would be permitted in Russia. And I received 
from him the following letter : 


CT Rasen wrote a sensational article on the 


** DEAR SIR, 
The article collected in the Moskovskt Vedomostt is 
199 
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said to have appeared! and is therefore at your 
service, if you think it desirable. I fear that the 
article from Gaideburoff? will be given to you in a 
very unpolished state. I re-wrote it so often and 
therefore made in it so many changes for the Censor 
that I could not bring it into a finished state. There 
must be therein repetitions and clumsy phrasing. 
You will oblige me immensely by suppressing in the 
translation all that you may find superfluous. The 
long article is nearly ready and will be sent to you 
shortly through Tchertkoff.® 
I clasp your hand in friendship, 


L. To.ustoy. 


P.S. I address you in the English style because by 
my forgetfulness and inaccuracy I have again for- 
gotten your patronymic.” 


Having split up the manuscript into sections, a series 
of seven or eight articles on the Russian Famine saw the 
light of day in the columns of the Daily Telegraph. 
Needless to say they created a tremendous sensation 
throughout Europe and America and were forthwith 
transmitted back to Russia, where they caused a still 
more fearful uproar. The Conservative papers attacked 
Tolstoy bitterly, describing him as a traitor to his own 
country. Even his friends blamed his rash accusations. 
The Tsar was angry with the author of War and Peace and 
refused to admit his wife and daughters at Court. 

A few days later a small paper, known to have 


1 The article on the street-kitchens in the District of Donkov- 
skogo the establishment of which then interested some English 
acquaintances. 

2 That is the article on the Famine received by me from Gaide- 
buroff with which I was not then previously acquainted. 

3 The long article on military service which Count Tolstoy 
asked me to translate when it should be ready. I agreed on condi- 
tion that the author should sign not only the original but also the 
translation. 
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relations with Tolstoy and the Countess, brought out 
a paragraph signed by Countess Tolstoy, affirming 
that her husband had never written any articles on 
the Famine for any foreign newspaper. This denial 
was telegraphed to Reuter’s Agency in London and the 
Daily Telegraph communicated with me on the subject. 


** Lonpon, 5th Feby., ’92. 
My DEAR Sir, 


Reuter’s Agent called to tell me that they had 
received the following telegram: ‘Count Tolstoy 
denies authenticity letter published Daily Telegraph, 
26th January.’ I immediately wired the effect of 
this to you in advance of any reply to my telegram ; 
but of course we have absolute reliance upon you 
that the letter in question was actually written by 
Count Tolstoy. 


Yours faithfully, 
(signed) J. GLuson.” 


My reputation being at stake, I at once set off from 
Petersburg to Moscow to find Tolstoy and have it out 
with him. On my arrival in Moscow I found to my 
consternation that he was not at his house there—where 
he was generally to be found in mid-winter—and nobody 
seemed to know exactly where he was. Then I looked 
up my intimate friend, the philosopher Soloviev. ‘This 
time I was more successful. I was at once ushered into 
his presence and without more ado I told him the whole 
story, adding that I must find Tolstoy without delay. 
Naturally he agreed and told me that unfortunately he 
could not say exactly where he was, but he fancied that 
he was living on an estate some little distance from the 
ancient capital. I said I would set off at once and, before 
going, Soloviev sat down and wrote a letter for me to 
give to the Count from him. This was a feat, because 
his relations with Tolstoy had not been cordial for 
several years past. Tolstoy’s friendship had cooled off. 
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although Soloviev’s feelings towards him never under- 
went any change. His letter reads : 


°° DEAR Lyorr NICOLAIEVITCH, 

An unfortunate misunderstanding has occurred : 
your announcement that you sent no letters whatso- 
ever to English papers was understood there in the 
sense that the contents of the letters published in the 
Daily Telegraph are fraudulent; and on the trans- 
lator, my friend, Mr. Dillon, has fallen grave blame 
for this so-called fraud. I do not doubt that the 
‘letters,’ in the form in which they appeared in the 
Moskovski Vedomosti are not an exact reproduction of 
your celebrated series of articles. But Mr. Dillon is 
not to blame for this. Now if his translation were not 
exact, then between the imexact translation and the 
original there is a whole abyss. But to blame him 
for this so-called fraud—and him a man with a 
family and of insecure position, who is threatened 
with the loss of his post and his work in England, is 
to deprive him absolutely of the means of existence. 
For God’s sake, nght this wrong. I do not doubt 
but that you yourself will endeavour to do this. But 
I write to you as a man who knows Mr. Dillon well 
and his present desperate position. Explain the matter 
in England so that the responsibility for the un- 
licensed and inexact spreading of your ideas—in 
Russia—from the translation of Mr. Dhillon, falls 
only on those who are responsible, that is to say 
on the Afoskovski Vedomosti. I don’t need to advise 
you what is best todo. I am convinced that you will 
accept this letter as a token of my sincere interest, 
not only in Mr. Dillon, but also in yourself. 

Farewell, 
Your devoted 
V. SOLOvVIEV.”’ 


Without losing time I took the train and set out for 
a station where I hoped to get news of the exact where- 
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abouts of the illustrious writer. But on arrival there 
nobody seemed to know anything definite, only that he 
was somewhere in the direction I was going in. I again 
took the train, and feeling very depressed and tired— 
I had not slept a wink the night before—I was 
endeavouring to doze when suddenly I felt a hand 
on my shoulder and heard a familiar voice exclaim: 
‘Why, Dillon, whatever are you doing here ?” I looked 
up and recognised the face of Count Bobrinsky— 
who became Governor in that part of Austria annexed 
by Russia during the World War. To him I confided 
my difficulties and said that I was at my wits’ end to 
find the Count, whom I must see soon at all costs. His 
advice was sound. “‘ Listen,’ he said, ‘‘ you cannot do 
better than leave the train at the next station where my 
brother lives. He is sure to know where Tolstoy is and 
if he doesn’t know then he will find out for you, 
and meanwhile you can stay at his place.’ I acted 
on this counsel and descended from the train as soon 
as we reached the station and went straight to the house 
of Bobrinsky’s brother, who received me most hospitably. 
I need hardly add that I was glad to get something to 
eat, for during my quest I had not given a second’s 
thought to the needs of the inner man. 

My host justified my expectations and informed me 
that Tolstoy was staying on an estate which I could 
perhaps reach that very evening by sledge. I at once 
hired a sledge and set off. In the gloom and chill of a 
Russian winter evening I drove over the frozen roads, 
happy that at last I should soon be at my destination. 
But to my consternation it turned out that the last 
part of the road lay along a frozen river, and over this 
my Jehu obstinately refused to drive. In the village 
into which we had just come he had learned that there 
were holes and cracks on the ice and nothing would 
induce him to venture thereon in the dark. He was a 
married man, he said, with a family dependent on 
him and he absolutely refused to risk his life in such a 
mad venture. I suggested that possibly someone else 
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in the village wou!d be more courageous, especially as 
I was willing to pay well. I offered him double the 
amount we had agreed upon, but all to no avail. The 
other drivers whom we approached were equally 
obstinate. Finally my own coachman persuaded me 
to remain the night in the village and continue our 
journey at daybreak. But I asked where I should sleep. 
In the best habitation in the hamlet, was his reply. 
And he himself conducted me to one of the larger 
dwellings. But as soon as the door was opened the 
stench which issued from the interior decided me. Cost 
what it might, I was determined to reach the Count’s 
residence that night. After much persuasion I finally 
gained my point and my original coachman consented 
to take the risks involved. Amidst the warnings of the 
inhabitants who had gathered round, we set off. At 
first all went well, but after a time the ice began to 
crack and at one moment I thought all was over. The 
sledge was partly submerged in the water. The driver 
piously crossed himself and began to pray, and I was 
waiting for the end when, as though by a miracle, the 
horses stumbled on and we were gliding along the hard 
smooth surface of the river once more. 

Towards midnight we got to the house where Tolstoy 
was living. There were lights in the downstairs 
rooms so there was evidently company. The first 
person I met on entering was the Countess, who 
seemed much taken aback and somewhat put out at 
seeing me. 

‘““What brought you here,” she inquired, “ at this 
time of night and in such weather? Surely it would 
have been better to come by the ordinary train ?”’ 

“Tf it had been necessary to take an extraordinary 
train, I should have taken it,’’ I retorted. 

** But what urgent business can have brought you 
at such an hour and in such weather ?” 

“I have come,” I replied, “‘ to see the Count with 
reference to the denial of the authenticity of his articles 
on the Famine.” 
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‘ Well, you know,” she put in, “he did not write 
for any English paper, now did he ? ”’ 

°° I will discuss that question with the Count him- 
self,’? was my rejoinder. 

** Well, he is in bed now. But I have some guests 
here. Won’t you come in and have tea with us, and 
you can see him in the morning.” 

I accepted and accompanied her into the room in 
which a number of people were drinking tea and smok- 
ing, and I was quite pleased to accompany them, for I 
felt cold and weary after my long chilly drive. 

I did not sleep much that night either, and my room 
was none too comfortable. But such material things 
had no importance for me then. In the early morning 
I was up and out—for the only way of getting a wash 
was to go into a sort of closed yard where, on a rickety 
stool, there was a dirty tin basin with an earthenware 
jug full of water. I performed my ablutions as best I 
could and had only just finished when I heard the angry 
voice of the Count who was engaged in scolding—to 
put it mildly—some peasants. Having heard of his 
exhortations to live on brotherly terms with the meanest 
of one’s brethren, I felt somewhat surprised and scandal- 
ised at this unstaged scene. Suddenly the Count 
perceived me and he looked very embarrassed. But 
quickly recovering himself he came forward, embraced 
me cordially and bade me welcome. I immediately 
took the bull by the horns and, informing him of the 
reason of my unexpected visit, I handed him a letter I 
had written. 


“99 JFanuary/10 February, 1892. 


My DEAR Count, 

To my utter astonishment I have just received a 
telegram from London informing me that you have 
denied the authenticity of the articles on the Russian 
Famine which appeared in the month of January— 
between the 12th and the 3oth—under your name 
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in the Daily Telegraph. As these articles were trans- 
lated and published by me with your express consent 
and constitute sections or chapters of your article 
which should have appeared in the Philosophical 
Journal of Moscow, but was forbidden by the Censor, 
I cannot for a moment believe that you have denied 
or authorised any one to deny their authenticity, 
seeing that the contents of the articles in question 
are well known to Professor Grote, Vladimir Soloviev 
and so many others. 

I trust you will kindly let me hear from you on the 
subject at your earliest convenience. 


Yours very truly, 
E. J. DiLion.”’ 


He read this missive most carefully and I noticed 
that his expression underwent a complete transforma- 
tion. It became very serious and gloomy. He remained 
silent several minutes before exclaiming : 

‘Ah, these women, these women, they are the ruin 
of me !”’ 

‘* Well,” I replied, ““my reputation is at stake, so 
I count on you to put me right and to state that my 
translation was done at your request and that it is an 
exact reproduction of what you wrote.” 

** That I cannot do,” he said, “‘ for I have not read 
your translation.” 

“‘I had foreseen this,’ I answered, “and I have 
brought the articles with me for your perusal. Here 
they are,’ and taking out of my pockct the newspaper 
cuttings containing them I handed them to him. At 
this he appeared to be considerably nonplussed, but 
he took the articles and began to read them. I waited 
until he had finished and then I asked him : 

“* Well, have I faithfully translated what you wrote ? ” 

“Yes, I must honestly admit that you have.” 

“In that case,” I added, “ you will not mind giving 
me a written statement to that effect.” 
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‘“‘ If it must be so, it must. Write me out what you 
want me to say and I will sign it for you,” he replied. 

Thereupon I wrote out a short statement admitting 
the authorship and the authenticity of the articles 
which he had asked me to translate, and adding that 
having read the translation he was satisfied that it was 
correct in every detail. Tolstoy read the statement 
through and affixed his signature thereto. He then 
repeated his invitation that I should spend a few days 
at Beghitchevka with him, but I insisted that I must 
return post haste to Moscow and Petersburg and com- 
municate with my paper. 

**But you will not publish the statement?” he 
asked. ‘“* It would do us a lot of harm in Russia.” 

“What else should I do with it?” I queried. I 
gave him my word, however, that if at all possible I 
would not do so. “I will take just whatever steps are 
actually necessary to clear my honour,” I answered, 
‘*“nothing more. I have been practically accused of 
forgery, but I do not wish to harm you.”’ 

He thanked me cordially, embraced me warmly 
and we separated. Just as I was leaving the Countess 
stopped me and asked me to show her what her husband 
had just signed. I complied with her request, and 
she took exception to a certain expression therein, and 
asked me could it not be put differently. I suggested 
another wording, to which she assented. I thereupon 
went back to the Count and informed him that the 
Countess had asked me to change something in the 
statement. And I wrote him out a modified statement, 
which he read and signed, as follows : 


‘99 January/10 February, 1892. 


In reply to your letter of to-day I can only express 
my astonishment at the telegram which you have 
received from the Daily Telegraph. I have never 
denied or authorised anyone to deny the authenticity 
of the articles on the Famine which appeared under 
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my name in the Daily Telegraph. Indeed such a 
step on my part would be impossible since I am well 
aware that the articles in question are neither more 
nor less than the translation of the paper which I 
wrote for the Review: ‘Questions of Philosophy 
and Psychology’ on the Famine and forwarded to 
you to be translated into English. 

Although I have not read all the articles, I have 
no reason to call in question the accuracy of your 
translation, seeing that I have already had ample 
proofs of your fidelity and accuracy in translating. 

I can only explain the telegram you have received 
by a letter written by my wife to the Moskovski Vedo- 
mostt repudiating certain so-called extracts from the 
Daily Telegraph which appeared in that journal 
(No. 22) affirming with reason that they were garbled 
till they had become unrecognisable. 

I deeply regret the annoyance caused you by my 
article. 

Pray accept the assurance of my perfect esteem. 

Yours truly, 
Lro To.tstoy.” 


On my way out, the Countess again waylaid me 
and having repeated her request to re-read the amended 
statement and I having acceded to her wishes, she 
again found some wording to which she took exception 
and desired to have altered, and asked me to make 
another corresponding change. Once more I| returned 
to the Count, and apologising for disturbing him anew 
I told him what had happened and I re-wrote the 
statement which the Count patiently signed. Its final 
form reads : 

“29 January/10 February, 1892. 


In reply to your letter of to-day I can only express 
my astonishment at the contents of the telegram 
which you have received from the Daily Telegraph. 
I have never denied or authorised anyone to deny 
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the authenticity of the articles on the Famine which 
appeared under my name in the Daily Telegraph. 
I know that these articles are the translation of the 
paper which I wrote for the Review : ‘ Questions of 
Philosophy and Psychology’ on the Famine and 
forwarded to you for translation into English. 

Although I have not read all the articles I have 
no reason to call in question the accuracy of your 
translation, seeing that I have already had ample 
proofs of your fidelity and accuracy in translating. 

I can only explain the telegram you have received 
by a letter written by my wife to the Moskovskt 
Vedomosti denying the assertion that I had sent any 
articles to any foreign periodical and repudiating 
certain extracts from the Daily Telegraph affirming 
with reason that they were garbled till they had 
become almost unrecognisable. I deeply regret the 
annoyance caused you by my article. 

Pray accept the assurance of my perfect esteem. 

Yours truly, 
Leo To.xstoy.”’ 


As I expected, the Countess was still waiting for me 
and again asked me to read the last statement, which 
this time she happily approved. So bidding her good- 
bye I set off for Moscow. Immediately on arriving 
there I went to the telegraph office and despatched a 
long message to the Daily Telegraph, saying that I had 
just come from seeing Count Tolstoy, who had given 
me a signed statement that the articles were authentic, 
but I requested them to publish as little as they possibly 
could on the subject, only just enough to clear me 
of the imputation of forgery, nothing more. Then I 
went on to Petersburg, and at once looked up Soloviev 
and Leskov and told them of my visit to Tolstoy and 
its upshot. They implored me to do nothing that 
would harm the Count, and I said that I had taken 
every possible precaution against needless publication 
and that I felt sure the Dazly Telegraph would respect 
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my wishes in the matter. To begin with, they published 
nothing, and I received from them the following letter: 


“ Daily Telegraph, 
FLEET STREET, 
Lonpon, E.C., 
12.2.92. 
My DEAR SIR, 


We duly received from you the letter sent by 
Count Tolstoy confirming the authenticity of those 
we published. I have already explained that I 
thought it necessary to wire to you immediately we 
heard from Reuter, although we had no doubt 
whatever of the perfect accuracy of your translation. 
After I had advised you thus, the Secretary called 
again stating that not only had they received a con- 
tradiction from their agent at Moscow, but also from 
St. Petersburg to Berlin. The contradiction had, no 
doubt, reference to the garbled statement of the 
letter of the 26th ult. which appeared in the Moscow 
paper. Reuter did not publish the contradiction, 
as he said, out of respect to us. I have seen Reuter’s 
agent again and explained to him that we had 
your positive assurance and the assurance of Count 
Tolstoy that the letters were exactly as he gave them. 

I enclose you cheque for fifty pounds in payment 
of the five letters upon the terms arranged. 


Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) J. M. Le Sace.” 


In the meanwhile the correspondent of the Standard 
in Moscow made much of the denial of the Countess, 
and about a week later I received a further com- 
munication from the Daily Telegraph. 


24.2.92. 
DEAR Mr. DILLON, 


Yesterday morning the enclosed was published 
in the Standard. I called to see them, but the Chief 
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Editor was out. Although they promised to place 
the matter before him, I have not heard anything 
from him. We also thought it well to publish the 
statement enclosed, which appears in the Daily 
Telegraph this morning. 

This shows how necessary it was that Reuter’s 
message should have been sent to you and that you 
yourself took the proper course in making special 
inquiry. I fancy we have not heard the last of the 
matter. 

Yours faithfully, 


(Signed) J. Merry.” 


The article in the Standard! was as follows: 


‘* Moscow, 
Monday night. 


The letter which Count Tolstoy is supposed to 
have written to a London paper was doubtless 
regarded in England as an authentic document of 
considerable value, and it has been the subject of 
much comment here. The Afoscow Gazette has made 
it the text for more than one editorial tirade on the 
Count, besides giving publicity to various private 
attacks based on the same evidence. So great was 
the indignation thus aroused against Count Tolstoy 
for his supposed unpatriotic utterances, that a report 
of his arrest, which was recently about in Moscow 
without any foundation, found ready credence, and 
gave pretty general satisfaction. Count Tolstoy has 
not, however, been arrested, but merely ordered 
off to his estate—a measure which will effectually 
prevent his freely communicating with his friends 
and supporters in Moscow, where he has lately been 
in the habit of appearing at intervals in the picturesque 
costume of the mujik. The main object of harassing 
a hard worker in the execution of his undoubtedly 


1 Cf. Standard, 23rd February, 1892. 
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beneficial schemes having now been attained, the 
Censor has put his veto on any further discussion 
of the matter by the Press. 

But the truth is that Count Tolstoy never wrote 
the letter which has caused all the trouble. In a 
communication to the editor of the semi-official 
Moscow Gazette, the Countess Tolstoy authoritatively 
denies that her husband or any member of his family 
ever wrote to any English paper anything of the 
nature of the offending letter. This contradiction 
will not be published in the semi-official paper 
which has so unjustly, as it turns out, reviled Tolstoy, 
for the Editor, keeping conveniently before his eyes 
the Censor’s veto on further discussion of the subject, 
declines to publish the true account, which I am 
here enabled to give. The matter has its origin in 
what—having regard to the difficulties of journalism 
in this land of vague uncertainties—may possibly 
be merely a mistake. 

A member of a wealthy firm of Moscow merchants 
not long ago started a paper of the nature of the 
Psychological Journal, in the fifth number of which 
appeared an article by Count Tolstoy dealing with 
social problems of present interest, together with 
certain other matter which was objected to by the 
Censor, who consequently refused to sanction the 
issue. In spite of this prohibition, some half-dozen 
copies got about. A careful comparison of the two 
shows that the so-called * Letter of Count Tolstoy ’ 
is nothing morc nor less than a selection and trans- 
lation from the article which appeared in the pro- 
hibited number of the Psychological Journal, and which, 
in its original form, had a very different bearing 
from that apparent in the London ° letter.’ ” 


The Daily Telegraph then mercly published the 


following unostentatious lines : 


‘““A letter, dated Moscow, Monday night, from 
our Correspondent, was published in the Standard 
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yesterday with the object of denying the authenticity 
of a letter headed ‘The Famine in Russia,’ signed 
by Count Tolstoy, which recently appeared in the 
columns of the Daily Telegraph. ‘The article in 
question—one of a series written by the same distin- 
guished author—was given to our St. Petersburg 
correspondent by Count Tolstoy for translation and 
transmission to our office in London, and the Count 
has been pleased to express his admiration of the 
translation. .. . 

The explanation of the pretended denial is very 
simple. The Countess wrote to the editor of the 
Moscow Gazette protesting against the garbled extracts 
which he had given from the Daily Telegraph. Although 
this letter from the Countess was not published, 
it was stated in some ill-informed circles in Moscow 
that the Countess had made such a denial. Our 
St. Petersburg correspondent, therefore, paid a special 
visit to Count Tolstoy at his residence at Beghitchevka 
—a place some distance from Moscow—where he 
saw both the Count and Countess. It will be 
sufficient to say that they were indignant at the 
circulation of these false reports. The Count at 
once wrote a letter dated Beghitchevka, January 29/ 
February 10, 1892, in which he said ‘I have never 
denied or authorised anyone to deny the authenticity 
of the articles on the Famine which appeared under 
my name in the Daily Telegraph . . . my wife wrote 
to the Moskovski Vedomosti repudiating certain (Russian) 
extracts from the Daily Telegraph, affirming that 
they were garbled till they had become almost 
unrecognisable.’ ’”! 


A few days later when I brought Soloviev and Leskov 
a copy of the paper they were overjoyed, and they and 
many of Tolstoy’s friends and admirers thanked me 
and praised me for my magnanimity. Few persons, 
if any, would have behaved so generously, they said. 


1 Cf. Daily Telegraph, 24th February, 1892. 
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Several weeks passed and I had almost forgotten the 
incident. Then one morning I was aghast to read in a 
Russian newspaper, known to have relations with 
Tolstoy, a letter signed this time by Tolstoy himself, 
denying the authenticity of the Famine articles. At the 
same time the Countess sent the following letter to be 
published in a number of French papers? : 


** Sir, 


Receiving every day letters and articles from 
foreign journals containing the false news of the 
imprisonment of my husband, Count Leo Tolstoy, 
I consider it my duty to make known the real truth 
to all those who have the kindness to be interested 
in the fate of Count L. Tolstoy. 

Not only has Count L. Tolstoy not been molested 
by the Russian Government, but he has received only 
tokens of consideration and co-operation in his 
difficult work for the unfortunate victims of the 
famine in Russia. 

A hostile but weak party, at the head of which 
is the Moscow Gazette, has tried to explain an article 
of Count L. Tolstoy’s (written for a Russian paper 
and very liberally translated by an Englishman) 
from a point of view quite contrary to the ideas of 
the Count. It is this incident which has given rise 
to many conversations. 

I have been especially grieved to read in certain 
foreign papers the false news that the imprisonment 
was ordered by our Sovereign. This 1s not only 
not true, but the Tsar has always evinced for our 
family exceptional kindness and favour. 

I trust, sir, that you will not refuse to publish my 
letter, which I hope will be reproduced in other 


papers. 
1 Cf., for instance, the Temps and the République Frangaise of the 


29th March, 1892, the Evénement and Débat of the following day and 
various other papers in France. 
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Receive, sir, the assurance of my perfect considera- 
tion, 
CounTeEss SOPHIE TOLSTOY. 


Moscow, Chamowniky Péréulok, 15.” 


Without losing a moment I called on the Count’s 
friends to whom I have already referred, and said that 
I could no longer hold my hand and shield him, but 
would at once make the whole affair public. They 
agreed with me and we all felt that Tolstoy must have 
gone mad. What could have induced him to re-open 
the question, especially after the denial of the Countess ? 
What could be his motive? At the moment we could 
find none. It was only later on that the facts came 
to my knowledge. But to go on with the narrative 
as it happened. Without more ado I wrote a state- 
ment for the Grashdanin and the Moskovski Vedomosti 
setting forth the facts, giving the text of the Count’s 
signed statements and adding that I had in my possession 
his proof sheets corrected by his own hand. The 
editors before publishing anything naturally asked to 
see the original statement and the proof sheets—which 
of course I submitted to them, requesting their return. 
When the document was published there was an outcry 
all over Russia. 

Leskov did all that was possible and impossible to 
effect a reconciliation between Tolstoy and me and to 
avoid a public scandal. I present in their order some 
of his letters to me, which show his interest in the 
matter and are of importance as historical documents. 


** St. PETERSBURG, 
Furchtetskaya 50, Ap. 4, 
9 March, 1892. 
The letters are written, but on receiving your post- 


card I left them unsent, flattering myself with the 
hope that something peaceful is coming to us which 
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will set you at ease and that you will find it possible 
to give up this business of an explanation. But to- 
day’s issue of the Novoye Vremya shows me that I was 
mistaken. My letters, however, I will not send 
because I am beginning not to understand whither 
it will all lead ! And in such cases it is better to be 
silent. 

I sympathise with you from the bottom of my 
heart in the spiritual suffering and excitement which 
you must be experiencing—and yet I do not doubt 
that in this crisis of your life you will not lose your 
indispensable self-control. I ask you to believe in 
the sincerity of my friendship for you. 

Yours, 
N. S. LeEskov.” 


‘’g March, 1892, 
9 p.m. 


Someone has just come to me—after you left— 
a person who had only arrived from Tchertkoff, and 
he showed some ways out which to my thinking are 
worthy of attention. I gave him your address and 
he went to you with this paper, and if he doesn’t 
find you at home, then he will come to me to-morrow 
(Thursday, 10 March, at 1 p.m.). I beg you—if you 
can—to come also at that time. Perhaps from all 
that is bad something better will emerge. 

Yours, 
N. Leskov.” 


“© Night, 17 March, 1892. 


Your spiritual mood interests and worries me, 
and I can’t go to see you. Yesterday I asked Gay 
to go to you. Time passes and impressions lose 
their sharpness. Apparently later on it will be as 
I said, and still later on we shall see what we are 
to think. In any case I should like to know how 
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you are feeling? You must get into a more peaceful 
condition. 
Will you not drop in on me for a chat together 
in the twilight ? 
Sincerely your sympathiser, 
N. Lesxov. 


P.S.: From Tchertkoff there is still no answer.’’ 


As nothing came of this intervention I was obliged 
to adopt measures of self-defence. I wrote an open 
letter to the Editor of the Grashdanin as follows : 


‘ DEAR SIR, 


In No. 5757 of the Novoye Vremya a letter was 
published from Count L. N. Tolstoy written for 
the purpose of determining exactly the degree of 
his responsibility for the articles on the Famine 
appearing in the English newspaper, the Daily 
Telegraph. 

In this letter the celebrated author categorically 
states: ‘I sent no letters whatever to an English 
newspaper.’ 

As many people drew from this the conclusion that 
the articles on the Famine, which I sent to England 
at the Count’s own wish, and which were published 
in parts in the Daily Telegraph, do not belong to his 
pen, I am impelled in defence of my reputation to 
make the following announcement : 

In the month of November Count Tolstoy sent me 
his article which had been forbidden by the Censor, 
and of the existence of which I was not then cognisant, 
so that I should translate and send it to England. 
After that he wrote me a letter, in which he authorised 
me to make in it certain corrections of style, and 
finally he himself confirmed this by letter, which I 
most reluctantly make public. 

Consequently to assert that Count Tolstoy did 
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not send to England the articles published in the 
Daily Telegraph is equivalent to saying that I, let us 
say, did not purchase a railway ticket which had been 
bought for me at my request by a middleman. 

With regard to the article, part of which was trans- 
lated from English back to Russian, and which 
translation was published in the Moskovski Vedomosiz, 
I possess the original text of it, comprising the proof 
sheets and numerous manuscript alterations written 
after the prohibition of the Censor, partly by the 
author himself and partly by a member of his 
family. 

As I do not wish to engage in a polemic as to the 
accuracy of the translation, I send you enclosed the 
original text of that chapter, which was reproduced 
in the Moskovskit Vedomosti, leaving you to draw your 
own conclusions. 


Receive my deep respect, 
EMILE DILLON.” 


The Grashdanin of the 12th March published this 
letter, together with various documents, and wrote the 
following leading article of commentary on it: 


EXTRACT FROM GRASHDANIN, 12th March, 
1892. 


NECROLOGY 


To-day we publish at the request of Mr. Dillon a 
letter to him from Count Tolstoy. We do this out 
of respect to his right to find in publication a defence 
from the supposition that he published in an English 
newspaper articles which he had translated from 
Russian into English, either without the Count’s know- 
ledge—or still worse—fraudulently. Necessity has 
impelled him to have recourse to this means of 
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defence. For Count Tolstoy’s published declaration 
of nebulous signification leaves one to infer that 
the articles published in the English Daily Telegraph 
were not only not sent by him, but were not even 
written by him ; whereas, as is seen from the letters 
spite by us, Count Leo Tolstoy entrusted to Mr. 

illon the entire articles as they were prepared by 
him for the Moscow journal, and further he entrusted 
them to Mr. Dillon with the request that he should 
translate them into English and transmit them to 
one of the English papers. 

This proves conclusively that Mr. Dillon did not 
enter accidentally into relations with Count Tolstoy 
only through this manuscript, but that on the contrary 
he was in continuous contact with Count Tolstoy 
respecting the transmission of other articles of his 
also to English papers—as is clearly shown by the 
letter of ‘Tolstoy to Dillon, in which it is a question 
of three separate articles of Count Tolstoy entrusted 
to him. In like manner, the sincerity of the denial 
published by the Count in the Russian press appears 
most dubious, as is easily discernible by the vague 
nebulous phrasing of his repudiation. Itis clear that 
Count Tolstoy wrote reluctantly, under the influence 
of outsiders, and contrary to the dictates of his inner 
conscience. 

It is to be regretted that Count Tolstoy wastes 
the remnants of his genius on such articles as the 
articles on the Famine, but it is still more deeply to 
be regretted that with his name signed under the 
articles he should take refuge in such contradictions 
and refutations and repudiate what was written by 
him, instead of having the courage to say : ‘ What 
I have written, I have written,’ and taking on himself 
the responsibility. 

Such a little episode in his life uncrowns his person- 


ality. 


VLADIMIR PUTYATIN. 
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A much stronger letter appeared in the same issue. 
L. D. Ilyin gave Tolstoy a terrible slating. He com- 
pared him unfavourably to Pilate, who at least had the 
courage of his convictions. But Tolstoy, said this 
writer, was a liar and a coward. 


EXTRACT FROM GRASHDANIN, 12th March, 
1892. 


Letter to the Editor. 


DeEaR SIR THE EDITOR, 


A long time has passed since in No. 22 of the 
Moskovski Vedomosti extracts were published from the 
letters of Count Tolstoy to England ; owing to which 
there was much talk and writing, but seemingly up 
to the present time the causzs does not cease to be a 
matter of animosity. For in the paper of March 8th 
a letter is published from the Count denying as facts 
the sending by him of any letter whatsoever to an 
English paper, and also denying as emanating from 
him the idea as to the means to which the people 
should have recourse in order to deliver themselves 
from the Famine, said to have been written by him 
in the above mentioned paper. Those interested 
in this incident should fix their attention on the 
following circumstances : 

Are they agreed on the view expressed in Count 
Tolstoy’s letter substantiating his conviction and his 
teaching, and did he take at any time any measures 
for the spreading of this teaching ? 

If a negative answer be returned to both of these 
questions, then no doubt can remain in anybody’s 
mind against the justice of the Count’s contention ; 
if the answer be affirmative, then it 1s doubtful that 
anybody will attach credence to the Count’s assertion 
that he had no participation in the publication in 
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the English newspaper of the famous letters, articles 
or whatever one chooses to call them. Put in such 
a way the question should not fail to produce a ready 
answer in the mouth of everyone who is even only 
slightly familiar with the last creations of the Count. 
For in the brochures and little pamphlets which have 
recently been given to the world he shows his anta- 
gonism to the right of personal property in general 
and to the class prerogatives of the present social 
structure. Should I bring to notice all these publica- 
tions? I will mention, for example, An Egg, Three 
Brothers, How much land does a man need? and so on. 
But there were other writings of his, in which these 
ideas were not vaguely but very clearly and con- 
cisely expressed—namely, Emilian and the Empty Drum, 
The Church and the State, Money, etc. 

It may be that the Count has forgotten these 
writings and has likewise overlooked the fact that 
he spread them in society. Moreover, during my 
journey abroad with the pictures of Professor Gay 
I came to the conclusion that Tolstoy’s pamphlets 
were at once published and given publicity everywhere 
abroad. Over and above, one of the translators of 
Tolstoy’s works told me that he received from Yasnaya 
Polyana for this express purpose subsidies of one 
thousand roubles. Can one conclude from this that 
the ideas of the Count are such that one must exclude 
as having emanated from him the recommendation 
to the starving of the means whereby an end can be 
put to the famine? This, of course, does not tally 
with the idea of returning good for evil, but m view 
of the continual contradictions of the inferences and 
meanings of the Count, this question demands a 
more careful study. Or can one conclude that he 
personally is not responsible in the matter of the 
publication and dissemination of the famous letters ; 
or is it not all the same whether the publicity is 
applied in the form of a letter to a newspaper, or 
given to the world as information put at the ‘ full 
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disposition of a foreign translator,’ as the Count himself 
admits in his last letter to the papers here ? 

In my Diary of Tolstoy I more than once laid stress 
on the superfluous innumerable number of con- 
tradictions in the teachings of the Count and on the 
disparity of the words to the deeds. But this incon- 
gruity, as I myself pointed out, might have been 
the result of wandering thoughts, their anguish and 
their quest for the peace of his soul, and all of this 
in the name of his personal deity, which, in my 
opinion, represents all the teachings of Tolstoy. 
The spirit of the conduct of the Count is not thus 
in the incident of the letters reproduced in the Mosk- 
ovski Vedomostt. 

The raison d’étre of the above-mentioned con- 
tradictions might be, I say, such as could be admitted 
in hypothesis ; in the affair of the letter the spirit 
of the Count’s conduct is so clear that it is discerned 
as the cause which impelled him to burn the gods 
of his own creation in the eyes of those on whom he 
so insistently fastened them. On appealing to him 
with the printed question as to how much he person- 
ally contributed for the relief of the starving from 
his immense income, the Count replies in Olympic 
silence ; as in this case silence is safe and profitable 
he takes no notice of the printed organ, the product 
of the culture contemptible to the Count. But 
when an incident occurs which has a personal interest 
for the Count, then all in Yasnaya Polyana are on 
their feet, and the columns of this same newspaper 
begin to glisten with humble requests for space for 
letters of self-defence and repudiation. True, it 1s 
not now a question of wandering thoughts nor a 
quest for spiritual peace ; it is the colossal confusion, 
let us say, of a manifestly timid man who simply 
has not the courage to stand up for his ideas and 
convictions which, even though false, are so passionate, 
so much a part of him and so resounding. The 
thunder has not yet boomed, but the Yasnaya 
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Polyana striped-linen shirt is already not far from 
the procession of cross and banners. It may even 
be that that time is at hand when the elegant 
redingote tedeski will appear anew. 


N. D. Ixyin. 


Simultaneously articles appeared in the Moskovshi 
Vedomosti, 12th March, 1892. No. 71. 


Moscow, 11th March, 1892: All the newspapers 
of St. Petersburg (Novosti, No. 67; St. Petersburski 
Vedomosti, No. 66; Russkaya Fizn, No. 66; Novoye 
Vremya, No. 5757; Grashdanin, No. 70; see also the 
telegram in No. 69 of the Moskouski Listka) publish letters 
from Countess S. A. and Count L. N. Tolstoy with 
contents as follows : 


GRACIOUS SIR, 


Having received from Beghitshevka in the district 
of Dunkovski the enclosed letter from my husband, 
which is intended by him for publication, I humbly 
request you to find a place for it in your columns. 


CouNTEss SOPHIE TOLSTOY. 


Gracious Sirk AND EDITOR, 


In reply to letters recerved by me from various 
people inquiring whether I actually wrote and 
sent to an English newspaper the letter from which 
extracts are given in No. 22 of the Moskovskt Vedomostz, 
I humbly request you to dedicate space to the follow- 
ing declaration : 

wrote no letters whatever to an English news- 
paper. In the extracts printed in small letters and 
attributed to me there 1s very much modification, 
in consequence of double and over-liberal translation 
—first in the English and then in the Russian language 
—from parts of my article which was given already 
in October to a Moscow journal and not published, 
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and after that was placed according to my custom 
at the full disposition of a foreign translator. 

But there is a whole fiction in that part of the 
article in the Moskovskt Vedomostt in which there 
is published in large letters an extract from the 
translation of my article, and is given out as being 
a so-called expression, in my second letter, of my 
idea as to how the people should conduct themselves 
in order to escape the Famine. 

In this place the writer of the article employs my 
words—which were used in quite a different sense— 
for the expression of what is entirely foreign and 
contrary to my convictions and ideas. 


Yours truly and respectfully, 
Lro To.stoy. 
Beghitshevka, 22 Feb., 1892. 


This letter appears to confirm the false reports spread 
by the friends of Count Tolstoy to the effect that we 
had calumniated the Count, attributing to him ideas 
of our own which are quite foreign to him. A similar 
reproach was launched at us by the Countess herself, 
Sofia Andreyevna, in her letter of the 23rd January, 
which we print in this issue ; and finally in the above 
mentioned Petersburg newspapers she even went so 
far as to speak of some conspiracy and roguery. . . . 

In view of such accusations we feel it incumbent on 
us not to keep silence any longer, but to refute most 
categorically all the unfairness of these imputations 
and to set forth the whole matter in its true colours. 

We confirm most positively the authenticity and the 
resemblance to the original of those socialistic ideas 
of Count Tolstoy which we reproduced in No. 22 of 
our paper. 

Count Tolstoy, in the above printed letter, makes 
an absolutely essential difference between the extracts 
published in small print in No. 22 of the Moskovski 
Vedomosti and “ that part of the article in the Moskouskt 
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Vedomostt in which there is published in large letters 
an extract from the translation of his article. 

In the first extract he finds that his ideas (against 
the truth of which he does not protest) are not expressed 
in his own words; and in the second extract he finds 
that his words (which he does not deny) “ are used 
in quite a different sense for the expression of what is 
rp foreign and contrary to his convictions and 
ideas. 

For the one and the other assertion of Count Tolstoy 
we have only his bare words to rely on; he does not 
adduce a single example in proof of the mutilation of 
his words or ideas. 

We invoke his sincerity and conscientiousness—and we 
are convinced that he will not deny the following facts. 

In what appeared in No. 22 of the Moskouski Vedomosti 
‘ published in small print” there is nothing else but a 
quotation from the article of Tolstoy destined for the 
Review ‘* Questions of Philosophy and Psychology,” as 
Countess Tolstoy wrote to us on the 23rd January last. 
It is indisputable that Count Tolstoy’s article “‘ On the 
Famine ’’—containing the socialistic theories already 
known to our readers—could not be published in the 
Review of M. Grote for perfectly apparent reasons ; 
and Count Tolstoy, after that placed it, as he himself 
says, ‘‘ according to his custom at the full disposition 
of a foreign translator.” 

In the present case “the foreign translator’ was 
Dr. Dillon, the correspondent of the London newspaper, 
Daily Telegraph, to whom Count Tolstoy transmitted 
this article with numerous handwritten additions, for 
the express purpose of translating and transmitting it 
for publication in the Daily Telegraph. Dr. Dillon 
translated that exact part of Count Tolstoy’s article 
which it was not intended to publish in Russia, then 
as the other part of this article did not contain anything 
reprehensible it appeared in the January issue of the 
Nedelya. 

Dr. Dillon’s translation came out as a whole series 
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of articles in the Daily Telegraph, and attracted the 
entire attention of the foreign press, which somewhat 
incorrectly called them “ Letters of Count Tolstoy.” 

The translation of Count Tolstoy’s articles which 
appeared in the Daily Telegraph were reproduced in 
most of the English newspapers ; as, for instance, the 
most essential part of that article published in No. 
11,448 of the Daily Telegraph of the 26th January last, 
was that same evening textually reproduced in No. 
8,377 of the Pall Mall Gazette, and from there it was 
transmitted fully, not in a free, but in the most exact 
translation, to No. 22 of the Moskovski Vedomost. 

This indisputable fact conclusively excludes even 
the idea of any “ liberty,” not to say unscrupulousness, 
on our side. Let Count Tolstoy cite even one example 
of our apparent “ over-liberal translation ”’ from English 
into Russian—and only then will he have the right to 
affirm what he has allowed himself to state in his 
letter respecting our translation. We translated textu- 
ally all that we found in the Pall Mall Gazette, which 
in its turn textually reproduced its extract from Count 
Tolstoy’s article, translated by Dr. Dillon and published 
in the Daily Telegraph. 

In this way, the question should be put not as to the 
accuracy of our translation—but only as to the accuracy 
of Dr. Dillon’s translation. But, as it appears, there 
can be no question as to the accuracy of this translation. 

On the receipt of Countess Tolstoy’s letter of the 23rd 
January calling in question the authenticity of the 
socialistic views attributed to her husband in the 
articles appearing in the Daily Telegraph, we at once 
took all the necessary measures to certify this authen- 
ticity. We first got into communication with the 
Daily Telegraph through Reuter’s Agency. Secondly, we 
secured the original article of Count Tolstoy in the 
precise state in which it was designated for publication 
in the Review “‘ Questions of Philosophy and Psychology.” 
Thirdly, we received from Dr. Dillon the original text 
of Count Tolstoy’s article from which he translated, 
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as well as the letters of Count Tolstoy testifying to the 
authorship of Count Tolstoy with regard to the articles 
appearing in the Daily Telegraph, and expressing his 
full confidence in Dr. Dillon’s correct translations, 
which Count Tolstoy, as he himself writes, has no reason 
to call in question, knowing as he does “ the fidelity 
and accuracy ”’ of Dr. Dillon in this respect. 

Here is the reply received by us from Reuter’s Agency 
in their letter dated 16th February, 1892: 

‘“ At the request of the Daily Telegraph our Secretary 
called to see the Manager of that paper this morning, 
who informed him that both Count and Countess 
Tolstoy emphatically denied ever having repudiated 
the authorship of the now famous letters. On the 
contrary, they remarked upon the excellence of the 
translation from Russian into English.” 

As a matter of fact, a comparison of Count Tolstoy’s 
original article with Dr. Dillon’s translation appearing 
in the Daily Telegraph convinced us that Dr. Dillon as 
a translator fully merits the praise accorded to him by 
Count and Countess Tolstoy. Dr. Dillon gives 
absolutely correctly all the ideas of Count Tolstoy, 
only rarely does he deviate a little from the textual 
original, but even in these cases he never attributes 
to Count Tolstoy any words or expressions which could 
contradict the general views and convictions of the 
Count. 

But if Dr. Dillon translated absolutely correctly 
Count Tolstoy’s ideas, we in our turn translated this 
translation absolutely correctly back into Russian. 
Hence of what “‘ inaccuracy ”’ can there be question ? 
It is self-evident that in our translation back into 
Russian there could not be the text of those same words 
with which Count Tolstoy expressed his ideas. Here, 
however, it is a question not of words but precisely of 
ideas. 

We will let out readers judge for themselves, com- 
paring, for example. Count Tolstoy’s original with 

r. Dillon’s translation and our return translation : 
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ToBsunnus cosa epaga Tepesods 2. Tussona. Haws nepesods (Ne 22 Moce. Bnd), 
Toacmazo. 

Mexxzy yenonbxoms Ha-| Between the man who moves Memgy wenosbKoms Sorariims, 
mero 6orataro Kpyra— in our wealthy circles, the gentle- Bb KpaxMaJbHo copouxs, WHO 
TOCIOAHHOMS Bb KpaX: man who wears fine linen and HHKOMb, OMBI(MKOMB, TOpro 
MaJbuol py6amnh, tHH0B starched shirts, the tchinovnik, BHMB Koportems,  oduyepoms, 
HHXOME, noMbuyIKOMB, the landowner, the merchant yaeHiMb, XYJO:3KUHKOMb H MY- 
KOMMepCaHTOME, odue- prince, the officer, the scholar, stuKoMb WhTS ~pyroit cpqan wou 
poMs, YICHLIMS, XyfoxnH-|the artist and the mooshik there Apyraxb oTHomenitt, KpomB cab- 
KOMb H MY3KIKOMD UWbTD is no other bond of union, no ywmlaro: MYKHKb, TO-CCTh He 
HHkakoH jpvroit cBasn other relation, good, bad, or in-'TOTLKO TOTS HAH STOTS OTASIb- 
Kpomb To 4To me sToTs different, but thisone: thatthe nH MyHHKS, no BC MY2KHKH, 
HIM TOTS MYKHKB, & BC'B mooshik, and not merely this or 6e3b HcKINNeHIA, cyTb pabodie 
Boobie MyxkikH pabot- that individual peasant, but all Ha, KaKD AXE OUCH HLpasHTeNbIO 
HHKH, , hands‘‘, kak ato the mooshiks without exception, NasHBawTD Anrayuane, pabovie 
BHpaskKawTh ANT IMIaHe, areworkmen; merc hands,as Eng- pykH, Bb KOTOPHX MH HysKaeMca 
HY2KHH HaMb ITO6H pado- lishmen expressively term them, Jabb oH paboTanH Ha Hac. 

TaTb Ha Bach. which we require to work for us. 


lInuw Bots ypyroe mero: 
THodaunnoia crosa 2pagha Tlepesods 2. usaona. Hats nepecods (8 22 Moen. Brd.). 


Tosema2o. 

UbMs Soapme mMuB fa- ,,The greaterthe salaryI draw ,,Ubma Gombe a nonyuai 
AVTS A10BAHDAH Mencig and the larger the pension I re- xaJ0BaHbA M meHcin’’, rOBOpHTS 
—TOBOPUTS HOKHUKS, ceive',says the tchinovnik (that iHHOBNAKS (To ecTh, TBrb 6osDute 
TO-ecCTh =wbMb 60.bme isto say, the more money is taken jenerb OTIMMAeTCA y Hapona), 
BO3bMYTb Cb HApOTa TMB away from the people), ,,the bet- rb Iyame qa Mena.‘ 
mab vane. Ubmb yo- ter for me!‘ ,,The bigger the ,,4bm_ 66mmy0 whuy a no- 
poke mpogims x.1b6a uw price I get for my corn and for ayqaw 3a xub6b M Aprilia 3KA3- 
Reb onYsKuLIe =mpeqMetH the othernecessaries of life which 1eumWa cpeqcTRa koTOpHAa A 
Hapory, u by eMy Gy- I sell to the people‘ (thus strait- mpoqaw napugy‘ (craBa ero TAKUM 
neTb Tpviube, thb Muh ening and impoverishing them) o6pa30Ms Bb Dorowenie ene 66.b- 
6vyeT Tyuule, ronopntTs H,,the better for us‘', chime in Maro crbcucula Hywtqu), ,,7BME 
KVHeNb, WM 3eMlepiayb- the merchant and the land-ayume aA ach’, BTOpHuTS 
Nelb. /owner. /KYDCNS H SeMIeBIALb Tey, 


Hakonelp, BOTS ele TpeTbe MBCTO: 
Hodaunnus crova epaga Tepesods 2. Jlussona. Haws nepesods (M22 Moex. Bwd.). 


Toacmaco. 

Bcb ata qpopun, Teat-| All the palaces, theatres, and; Bcb yRopm, TeaTpi, MYseH BD 
pH, My3eH BY CTv-DINaXb,/museums in the capitals, cities, cTommyaxb, OombMUxL ropoqaxp 
ropoaxXh B epepenckuxbiand provincial centres in thej/H NpPOBHHWaNbuWxXb UCHTpaxs 
HeHTpaXs, Bee 7d Hanod-empire, and all the treasures, |IIauepin H ECB cOKpOBHMA poc- 
HAeTh 9TH AROPI, TeatT-|pageants and curios that fillikoum u pbyaxocrn cob6panuiwa Bp 
pu, MY3eH—nCe aT0 Cpa-|them, are they not all the work|HHXb, He ecTh AH BCe 9TO [bio 
60TaHO aTHMb caMbMLjof the hands of this same hunger|pykt Bce Toro 3Ke PonORanaro 
POJOWAWMAMD HapozoME, {stricken people, who produce/Hapofa, KOTOpNA NpOHsBOAATS oTH 
KOTOpH 7b.aAaerTs web oTH these things, worthless to them, /beslu2csHHA [IA Hero Bea TOALKO 
HCHYHHHA 114 Nero baalsolely because they contrive|M0TOMY ITO 9TO JAeTS CMY BOBMOIK- 
TOMKO WoToMy 4To OL thereby to live 1—that is, not to/HOCTL HATH, 10 He TAKS HATS KAKD 
OTHML KOPMETCA, TO-CCTb,|\live as we understand living, but/Mt 9TO NONHMACMS, & MHIIL la 
Heerqa oTOH BLnyAeH-|to stave off death by hunger,'Bpema OTroLATh ronoAb, KoToptit 
Hof pa6otot enacaers|which stands eternally menacing NOcTOAMIO CTOHTS Y ero Auepell ? 
cob GOT MOCTOAHHO BH-|them at their open doors. Such is Taxops cyyp6a Hapona ceroqis. 
chief Hat NAL rot0g-|the lot of the people to-day. Such /Takopa ola Ohta piepa; Takow 
Hott cmepty. Taxono erojit was yesterday ; even suchiowa GHA fake naTERecats wiht 
moaouenie neerga. Ha-|fifty years ago. The masses are|ToMy Hasagb, Macc cera cv- 
pone Beerza Aepautcalalways kept by us in a state of MepmaTCA aM Bb COCTOAHIE 
BOMB BIPOTOJON». eomistarvation. Doayroduya. 
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And here we once more underline the fact that Dr. 
Dillon in his translation did not mutilate the ideas of 
Count Tolstoy, and that we likewise did not mutilate 
them in our return translation. In view of this, how 
can Countess Tolstoy affirm that in No. 22 of our paper 
we published “nothing else but an unrecognisable 
mutilated extract from the Count’s article?’ And how 
can Count Tolstoy himself repeat and impute to us 
the same calumny in his letter to Dr. Dillon which 
we print below ? 

All this refers to that liberal citation which was 
published in small letters in No. 22 of our paper. Now 
let us see whether there is ground for Count Tolstoy’s 
complaint regarding that part of our article which quotes 
in large letters an extract from a translation of the 
Count’s article and in which, according to him, “‘ there 
is a whole fiction,” for we are supposed “in this part 
to employ his words, used in quite a different sense, 
for the expression of what is entirely foreign and contrary 
to his convictions and ideas. . . 

Tolstoy the artist, the glory of his country and of 
his people, who merits our eternal gratitude, a name 
which will go down to future generations—this Tolstoy, 
the author of War and Peace and of Anna Karenina is 
dead and will not rise again. In his place there now 
stands another Tolstoy—an unfortunate old man, 
whose mental and spiritual ability has waned, and 
who in the eyes of the world now launches only un- 
grammatical, anarchical articles and pamphlets. 

We do not say that Count Tolstoy is a Socialist. No, 
he is not even that. He may be compared simply to a 
light-minded boy, who, reading for the first time in 
his life some anarchical brochure, sees in it, as it were, 
some new discovery and is slavishly obedient to the 
nonsensical jumble of words. But worst of all, Count 
Tolstoy apparently thinks that he has discovered a 
new America... . 

Now it seems to me that it would be highly unfair 
to blame Tolstoy for those changes which most thinking 
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men undergo in their progress from the schoolroom 
to the grave and which mark the lines that divide the 
impetuosity of youth from the deliberation of manhood 
and the wisdom of old age. But the stages through 
which he passed were more numerous than those of 
the average man and very much wider apart. 


A few days later the same paper continues its criticism 
of his action : 


EXTRACT FROM THE MOSKOVSKI 
VEDOMOSTTI, 15th March, 1892. 


A high price would be paid by the friends of Tolstoy 
if they could in some manner or other resurrect his 
reputation which has been so forcibly shattered by the 
last revelations of his more than strange literary action. 
A high price would they pay if they could succeed in 
proving that Count Tolstoy never wrote the articles 
aie in the Daily Telegraph and translated by Mr. 

lon. But still more highly would they pay if they 
could contrive somehow or other to throw suspicion 
on the veracity of our translation from English of those 
socialistic ideas of Count Tolstoy’s which were repro- 
duced in No. 22 of our paper. 

But to their intense dismay it 1s impossible to prove 
this, seeing that a comparison of the text published in 
the Daily Telegraph with our translation leaves no doubt 
whatever as to its absolute textual exactitude. Not- 
withstanding this fact, the Russki Vedomosti (No. 71) 
endeavours to do all that is possible and impossible, 
and resort is had to the following trick. 

They transcribe a part not of our translation of the 
articles of Count Tolstoy (our translation was written 
in small letters), but a part of our leading article (written, 
as distinguished from the translation, in large letters). 
Now in this part there was absolutely not one word 
translated from Count Tolstoy, as we here expounded 
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in our own words merely the gist of one of his ideas 
which appeared in a former issue of the Daily Telegraph. 
Nevertheless, although our words did not appear as a 
translation of the words of Count Tolstoy and did not 
pretend to be a translation thereof, the organ of the 
Moscow “ Liberals’? reproduced precisely this part 
of our leading article and exclaimed: ‘Is this an 
exact translation of the articles of Count Tolstoy >?” 
Betaking itself to this shuffling and relying on that, 
the Russki Vedomosti ventures to point out “a doubt 
as to the accuracy ”’ of that part of our article which is 
actually a translation from the article of Tolstoy 
published in No. 11,448 of the Dazly Telegraph ! 

To everyone who has read our article the trick of 
the Russkt Vedomosti is perfectly clear; but the Russki 
Vedomosti, as is known, always relies on those readers 
who do not read the Afoskovski Vedomosti, and to whom, 
consequently, they can say anything they like about 
our paper, counting on the reception for which our 
“honest Liberal camp” has long been famous. ‘Thus 
in this case, informing its readers of the incident with 
Count Tolstoy, the Russk: Vedomosti lays stress on the 
letter which Count Tolstoy sent to the editors of Russian 
papers, but it docs not dedicate even one word to the 
documents possessed by Dillon which completely annul 
Count Tolstoy’s said letter. 

And, by the way, in this letter Count Tolstoy com- 
plains that his article appeared in a “ mutilated ” 
condition, whereas a couple of days ago the Moskovskt 
Vedomosti in No. 71 proved conclusively that this com- 
plaint is devoid of all foundation. <As for the rest, 
it may be that Count Tolstoy is dissatisfied, because 
in No. 22 of our paper we led up only to some and not 
to all of his socialistic tirades published in the Daily 
Telegraph. Wowever, if he wishes, we can bring up 
many more of his similar absurd ideas, but it is unlikely 
that that will benefit him in the eves of Russian society. 

Here, for instance, is what he writes in that same 
Chapter 5: 
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‘Voltaire once asserted that if it were possible by 
pressing a button in Paris to slay a Mandarin in China, 
very few Parisians would deprive themselves of the 
pleasure. 

“Why not see things as they really are, and state 
them as we see them? 

“If, by pressing a button in Moscow or St. Petersburg, 
it were possible to kill a mooshtk in Mamadyshy or 
Tsarevokokshaisk without exposing the slayer to the 
danger of being discovered, I honestly believe that 
there are but few people in our circles who would 
abstain from pressing that fatal button if touching it 
would afford them even the most transient gleam of 
satisfaction. 

‘I make this deliberate statement not from a desire 
to say unpleasant things of the members of the wealthy 
class of Russians to which I belong, but simply and 
solely because I feel and know that what I say is true.” 
(Daily Telegraph, No. 11,448.) 

This is not so; it is a lie, it is a calumny to say 
such things in these troublous times when all wealthy 
Russia with her Tsar at her head gives a striking example 
of Christian love for the nation . . . thus uniting all 
classes of the Russian people in brotherly love... . 
To say such things is not only without meaning, it Is 
absurd ; and yet in view of the sublime spirit of this 
spectacle Count Tolstoy finds it possible to speak, 
write and publish the above scurrilous calumny ! 
And where does he publish it? In an English news- 
paper, giving food for the scorn and malevolence of 
our ferocious enemies. 

We are all endeavouring to show Russia 1n her true 
colours to foreigners who are imperfectly acquainted 
with her, but Count Tolstoy finds it necessary shame- 
fully to calumniate his fatherland in the eyes of Europe ! 
Being deprived of the possibility of publishing these 
libels in Russia, he himself acknowledges that he has 
“the habit of putting them at the full disposition of 
foreign translators!’’ What wonderful patriotism ! 
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It is not surprising that the Russki Vedomosti cleaves to 
such a man. 

If even in writing these libels Tolstoy had not 
repudiated them! . . . But he went back on his own 
words not because he was menaced with the respon- 
sibility for them—he knows very well that nobody will 
ever lift a finger against him—but because he himself 
recognises their absurdity and has not the courage to 
acknowledge his error... . 


When the scandal of the hunger articles was at its 
height those who had formerly been Tolstoy’s admirers 
tore up his portraits. When this was brought to his 
knowledge he quietly remarked that those who destroyed 
them did not deserve to have them. Feeling against 
him ran so high that a committee of ministers was held 
in Petersburg, at which it was actually decided to exile 
him from Russia. But the Tsar when informed of 
this decision said: “Although I never read such 
terrible articles as his, still I have decided not to allow 
him to be touched.” 

Nevertheless even the far-off Madras paper, Egyetertes, 
went so far as to describe the cell in which the “ great 
captive ’’ was already confined, as follows : 

“The cell is two metres below the ground, two 
metres long, one metre wide and twenty centimetres 
high so that the prisoner cannot move. Food 1s passed 
to him through a narrow opening.’ 

A writer in the Cornhill Magazine? gives an account 
of a visit which he paid to Count Tolstoy after returning 
from a journey through the famine districts. He says 
that the family was considerably alarmed when they 
saw his sledge approaching, for every moment they 
feared that the gendarmes might come and spirit the 
Count away. The tide of resentment was fast rising 
against him in consequence of his articles on the famine 


1 Cf. the Galiskaya Russ., No. 57, roth March, 1892, 
a June, 1892. 
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published in the Daily Telegraph and subsequently 
reproduced in Russian and other foreign press organs. 

The writer says: ‘‘ When I arrived in Samara from 
Petroffka I found that the townsfolk were discussing 
it with vehemence and excitement. The prevailing 
opinion appeared to be that the author of the article 
was demented and ought to be shut up in a lunatic 
asylum.” 

Not long after these happenings I was offered by 
the Daily Telegraph, and I accepted, a post in Vienna. 
One day soon after my arrival in the Austrian capital 
I received a letter from Leskov : 


‘* 10/22 Feb., 1893. 

HONOURED FRIEND, 

. . . In these days N. N. Gay arrived, and when 
I began to rebuke him for his light-mindedness in a 
certain affair, he put himself in the right and said 
he was not silent about you in Moscow, but that 
then L. N. (Tolstoy) had not yet opened your letter 
which lay on his table, and it was Gay who insisted 
that he should open and read it. ‘Seeing such a 
struggle,’ said Gay, ‘I did not insist upon a reply.’ 
But now according to Gay, L. N. is reconciled to 
us all, although he remembers that I made it hot 
for him. It’s well that it all ended as it did! A 
few days ago I was seriously ill, and he expressed a 
desire to come and sce me. Thercfore he is not 
angry and loves us, but I was obliged to argue with 
him for his own honour, and I think he understands 
that better than anyone. 

Tchertkoff is offended and his relations with me 
are cool because I stopped that stupidity which he 
wanted to continue endlessly. 

I send you one of my stories, which L. N. read 
out aloud and praised. It is taken from Nature 
and will remind you of our life... . 

Yours 
N. Lreskov.”’ 
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A few weeks later I was surprised to receive another 
letter from Russia in rather a shabby old envelope, 
like those which used to come from Tolstoy. It 
contained a letter from the Count in his own handwriting 
expressing his regrets for all the troubles he had caused 
me, and trusting that I would continue to think of him 
as I had done in the past, forgetting all the unpleasant 
incidents to which his action had given rise. His 
letter translated reads : 


** DEAR SIR, 


I am very sorry that I did not reply to your letter 
as soon as I received it. Please forgive me for this 
and do not consider it a token of any kind of ill will 
towards you. At the beginning I delayed and then 
doubted whether to write or not, and finally I quite 
abandoned the intention of writing—and thus I 
should not have written at all if really good people 
had not intervened and showed me that my silence 
is an evil action. 

I ask you to pardon me for those unpleasant 
feelings which it could have awakened in you. 

I never for a moment experienced towards you 
any sort of ill will. Indeed, on the contrary, I deeply 
regret all the unpleasantness to which you were 
exposed, and of which I was partly and involuntarily 
the cause. 

And thus with every good feeling towards you 
and wishing you spiritual peace, 


I remain, 
Yours, 
L. To.stoy. 


P.S.: For your letter to me I thank you cordially, 
and I hope that you will not change that good 
feeling and disposition towards me which you always 
evinced.” 
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I replied acknowledging the apology,! and reiterating 
that what I had done had only been to defend myself 
and the principle of justice, and only after much provo- 
cation, and that I bore him no ill will. I afterwards 
ascertained from Leskov—whose letter I also still 
possess—that it was he who had been instrumental in 
inducing Tolstoy to apologise to me. 

‘“‘T trust,” he wrote, “‘ that you did finally receive 
his letter. I had great difficulty in persuading him to 
write it.” 


1 Tt is undated, but my reply to him was posted on the goth 
August, 1893. 


CHAPTER XV 
EXPLANATION OF TOLSTOY’S CONDUCT 


EVERAL efforts were made to get back from 
SG me the proof sheets of Tolstoy’s famine article 

corrected by himself. A Scandinavian by the 
name of Hansen, who was practically unknown, came 
out with an article inveighing those who endeavoured 
to obtain notoriety by publishing interviews with 
Tolstoy, a thing to which he would not stoop. And 
then he went on to give views which Tolstoy had 
apparently expressed to him, thus writing an interview 
on his own account. Well, I received a letter from 
this man, with whom I was unacquainted, saying that 
with Tolstoy’s permission he was writing to ask me 
to give him the proof sheets, and he hoped I would 
comply with the request. I replied that under ordinary 
circumstances I would certainly do so with pleasure. 
But that the circumstances not being ordinary, I found 
myself obliged to refuse to part with them. If, how- 
ever, he wished, I added, I would gladly have a copy 
of them made, attested by a notary, which I would send 
to him. At the same time I wrote to Tolstoy apprising 
him of this incident and announcing my point of view 
and my resolve to stand by it. 

I affix my letter :} 


“g February, 1892. 


Most HonourepD LYEFF NICOLAIEVITCH, 
I am very grateful to you for the registered letters 
you sent me, which were forwarded to Beghitchevka 


1 The original, as of all the other letters reproduced, is in 
Russian. 
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—by mistake. I received them back to-day, February 
gth. 

The business for which I undertook the journey 
to Beghitchevka will apparently be arranged quietly, 
without the publication of any letters whatsoever or 
any explanation. At least all my endeavours are 
directed to the attainment of this end, and in all 
probability they will not remain unsuccessful. Super- 
fluous embarrassments were made for me in this 
matter by the announcement in the newspaper 
Russian Life, which you may have seen. But even 
this, I think, will not impede the matter. 

In view of the contingency, however, that the 
question may nevertheless arise again sometime, 
in consequence of similar unforeseen announcements 
in some paper or other, I, with your permission, will 
retain the corrected proof sheets given to me by 
Gaideburoff, from which I translated. This desire 
is based more on sentimental considerations than 
on the necessity of storing up ammunition for self- 
defence. At the present moment I consider the whole 
matter as settled. 

Mr. Hansen, on the contrary, wishes, come what 
may, to retain the proof sheets himself; he is satisfied 
neither with the exact and elegant copy, nor with 
the possibility of comparing at any time the copy 
with the original. I would gladly defer to him in 
this on any other occasion, but in the present unusual 
case, for which I am not responsible, circumstances 
oblige me to insist on my point of view. 

I sincerely deplore all that has occurred so un- 
expectedly and inopportunely, not so much because 
I myself suffered intensely mentally and physically, 
as for other and less egotistical reasons. 

I equally with tens of thousands of foreigners and 
Russians regard the official church Christianity as 
something significantly separate from the religion 
of the proclaimed Gospels, and for that reason | 
listen gladly to your indications as to the true teaching 
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of Christ and to the ethics that emanate from it. 
I read all this with avidity, weigh, and endeavour 
to extract from it food for my soul. Hence my 
personal esteem for you. 

Now as regards my relations as a translator. I 
am ready willingly at any time to give up all other 
work and take upon myself the translation of your 
articles and books. But with the same willingness 
I put the matter above all personal considerations 
that I am ready to relinquish this honour to others, 
if you wish that, just as I gave up the translation, 
of the Kreutzer Sonata to Miss Hapgood at the desire 
of V. G. Tchertkoff. In other words, without your 
permission, I would not allow myself to translate 
anything. But once I take up the work of translator, 
I should feel myself morally obliged to translate the 
text of the manuscript, and in no case would I fulfil 
the role of the Turkish Censor, eliminating all that 
which might bring down on the author the displeasure 
of the authorities. I am convinced that you yourself 
look precisely thus upon the obligations of a trans- 
lator. But to my extreme astonishment I received 
a severe rebuke from Mr. Gaideburoff, who assured 
me that I shall be the enemy of Russian society and 
yours, if I do not tone down your future work as 
far as possible. This, it appears, is necessary in 
order that it should not cvoke displeasure from any 
side in Russia. I regard this opinion in no small 
measure erroneous, and to Mr. Gaideburoff I said 
that it is positively shameful. This view is shared 
by another of your acquaintances and well-wishers 
whom I do not deem it necessary to name to you. 
In this spirit I have not translated up to now. and 
in this spirit I never will translate. Your indications 
I will always fulfil with exactitude. If you were 
to write to-morrow that you are convinced that the 
English philosopher Hobbes was right and that in 
all countries the secular head is delegated by God 
to establish the laws of religion and morality in 
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conformity with his own views, I would translate even 
that as faithfully as I would the opposite, if you 
were to write the contrary. But neither the one nor 
the other would I censor. For that reason I refused 
the other day to accept the counsel to give “a 
moderate form ”’ to such of your future writings as 
might require it or to leave untranslated those which 
cannot be toned down. 

I am ready to translate whatever you may write 
and to comply with all your instructions regarding 
the text, but I will censor nothing. I ask your 
pardon for writing so much on this subject: but I 
was impelled to do so by the above-mentioned con- 
versation and strange advice and more strange- 
reasoning people who without doubt wished you 
well. About your articles I, of course, ask nothing. 
I understand perfectly that it 1s impossible without 
due consideration from all sides to promulgate 
writings, every word of which will be analysed as 
in an encyclopedia by well-wishers, as well as by 
enemies. 

With all my heart I wish you everything well, and, 
above all, health so that you may continue this good 
work which now absorbs all your time and demands 
all your energy. 

EmILio DILLon.” 


An editor! with whom I was on more or less amicable 
terms, wrote and told me that he and his friends would 
be glad to see more of me, and he hoped I would do 
them the pleasure of attending the meetings which 
they all had, and giving them a chance of becoming 
better acquainted with me. The Hansen already 
mentioned belonged to this coterie. I surmised that 
the object of the invitation was to induce me to part 
with the proofs, and so I did not act upon this friendly 
overture. From Tolstoy I received no reply to my letter. 

Not long after this a request was communicated to 


1 Gaideburoff, editor of the Nedelya. 
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me from the Emperor, whom I knew personally, through 
Count Levashoff, his adjutant, that the proofs corrected 
by Tolstoy be lent to him for a few days. I wondered 
what could be the reason of this petition, but naturally 
I assented. And the Emperor having perused the 
proofs, and kept them several days, returned them to 
me with his thanks. 

And now I ascertained the cause of Tolstoy’s extra- 
ordinary behaviour. The Countess was very anxious 
to be received at Court and to present one of her 
daughters—worldly-minded like herself—to whom she 
wished to give every opportunity of making a good 
marriage as they understood it. One of the daughters 
took after her illustrious father and had renounced the 
world and its pomps, so to say, but this one was of her 
mother’s way of thinking. All this was natural and 
calls for no comment. Now at the Court, and in favour 
with the Tsar and the Tsaritza there was the other 
Countess Tolstoy, to whom reference has already been 
made in these pages, and she undertook to do all she 
could to help Sofia Andreyevna to realise her ambition. 
On approaching the Emperor, however, she found 
unforeseen difficulties in the way. His Imperial Majesty 
said that according to all accounts Tolstoy was a 
queer fickle kind of man. He had among other things 
written articles on the famine which no decent-minded 
Russian would have peuned. 

‘*Oh, your Majesty, he never wrote those articles,” 
exclaimed the zealous friend. “‘ They were denied 
by his wife.” 

‘“* Well,’ was the gist of the Emperor’s dry reply, 
“his wife was not the reputed author. Let the reputed 
author himself disown them, if he can.” 

This indirect challenge was communicated to the 
novelist’s wife. She implored her husband for their 
daughters’ sake to repudiate the authorship by saying 
that he had never written articles for any English 
newspaper, and she finally succeeded in persuading 
him to issue the denial just referred to. But the Emperor 
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who in the meanwhile had learned other things about 
the Count’s unconventionality, was not satisfied and 
hence his request to me for the original of the Russian 
proof sheets. Asa result the Countess was not admitted 
to Court, and I was unwittingly the great obstacle 
and therefore her enemy in this connection. 

Another of the counts in the Court indictment 
against Tolstoy was his wearing of a peasant’s costume. 
The following incident had come to the ears of the 
Emperor. 

The aristocrats of Tula decided to present in their 
theatre one of Tolstoy’s plays: The Fruits of Enlighten- 
ment. It was in the summer and a gala performance 
was organised. 

About an hour before the play was timed to com- 
mence a strong old man of middle height arrived in 
the theatre, dressed in the coarse peasant’s blouse and 
trousers and wearing heavy home-made shoes. On his 
head was a mujik’s cap with a leather tassel, and his 
long flowing beard covered half his chest. Leaning 
on a thick staff he opened the door of the theatre and 
slowly made his way up to the stalls. 

‘Eh, old man, where are you going ? ”’ inquired one 
of the ushers. “It’s the gentle folk who are playing 
here to-day, so there’s no place for you. Begone, 
brother ! ” 

His protests were in vain. He was taken by the arm 
and marched outside the precincts of the theatre. 
But being evidently of an obstinate nature he sat down 
on a bench at the very entrance, and remained there 
until the arrival of one of the highest Government 
dignitaries. 

“Count,” he exclaimed in astonishment, “ what 
are you doing outside here ? ” 

‘IT am sitting,” was the smiling reply. ‘‘ I wanted 
to see my play, but I was not allowed to enter.” 

To the usher’s dismay the “old man” re-entered 
the theatre on the arm of the official and was soon 


sitting in the best place. 
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This the Countess Tolstoy, the Court functionary, 
disavowed, asserting on the strength of assurances from 
Sofia Andreyevna that he had given up all such mum- 
mery long ago. As it chanced, however—so does fate 
often intervene for the purpose of defeating our best- 
laid plans—just then an exhibition of Secessionist artists’ 
pictures was being held, which the Emperor went to 
view. My friend, Repin, was president of the associa- 
tion, and it fell to him to conduct the illustrious visitor 
round the exhibition. And among the paintings was 
one by Repin himself of Tolstoy attired in peasant’s 
costume. This at once arrested the attention of 
Alexander III, and he inquired of Repin when he had 
painted the portrait, and the artist innocently replied 
a few months previously. 

“So he still dons the garb of a peasant?” 

“Yes, your Majesty, he loves to do it.” 

A growl of disapproval was the only commentary 
of the Emperor, who afterwards taxed the advocate 
of the Tolstoys with this deviation from fact, admitting 
of course that the Court lady herself had been mis- 
informed by the novelist’s wife in the matter. 

And this was not all. For Tolstoy had publicly 
declared that he renounced payment for his works, 
and he had specifically renounced it for the Fruits of 
Enlightenment—which, by the way, I had translated 
into English. Taking advantage of this generosity 
the Chief of the State-subsidised theatres in Russia 
had produced this play at the Imperial Theatre in 
Petersburg, and owing to the success it scored it was 
repeated several times. A short while later he received 
a letter from the Countess expressing her surprise that 
despite the express terms of the law the prescribed 
royalty on the proceeds had not been paid to her 
husband for his production. The Director of the 
Imperial Theatre thereupon went to see the Emperor 
and laid the matter before him. 

‘“What is the law on the subject?” inquired his 
Majesty. 
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On being informed that the Countess was correct in 
her contention the Emperor instructed the Director to 
forward the amount due to Tolstoy in spite of the circum- 
stance that he had solemnly refused to accept payment 
for the comedy. This money was returned with the 
intimation that the Count accepted no payment for 
his works, but that the money could be sent to the 
Countess, who would sign for it. Again the Director 
consulted the Emperor, who once more called for the 
exact terms of the law and was informed that they 
were to the effect that the money due should be paid 
to the author against his receipt. 

** In that case,’’ he decreed, “‘ write to the Countess 
and tell her that the law ordains that to the author 
and to him alone the profit accruing from royalties 
is to be paid at his own request.” 

Some time elapsed after this, but finally a letter came 
from Yasnaya Polyana stating that Tolstoy was prepared 
to accept the money in question, which was accordingly 
forwarded to him. He himself, with great reluctance, 
signed the receipt. 


CHAPTER XVI 


SELF-COMMUNINGS OF HUSBAND AND WIFE 


sk have been many explanations of the 


numerous unhappy incidents in the life of the 

Tolstoys and both the Count and the Countess 
have received a fair share of the blame. Professor 
Lombroso, the eminent Italian psychiator, after seeing 
Tolstoy personally in 1897, came to the conclusion that 
he was a genial neuropath. He had been studying the 
psychology of the great genius for many years and had 
found in his writings an interesting basis for his work. 
For example, infirmity, oddity and eccentricity, and 
in his youthful days an attack of epilepsy which produced 
hallucinations and mental excitement. A. N. Evlakoff 
finds that Professor Lombroso’s theory of epilepsy in 
Tolstoy is fully borne out by the facts on the authority 
of Dr. Sigalina, whose report is in the archives of the 
Genetic Clinic of Moscow. His biographical data 
would seem to confirm these epileptic attacks : loss of 
memory, delirium, amnesia, and it has been contended 
that owing to his pathological heritage he suffered from 
the effects of epilepsy. His wife noticed this tendency 
for the first time in 1867, and these symptoms made 
their appearance without any apparent cause. “I 
never before saw him like that,’ writes Sofia Andrey- 
evna. The Count would become pale, his lips would 
tremble convulsively and his eyes remained fixed on a 
point. In his later years there are many descriptions 
of epilepsy in more serious forms. Those near to him 
could not distinguish it. It was accentuated and 
brought on by frequent quarrels with his wife which 
ended in his flight from home and in his death. 
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His daughter writes that no illness ever frightened 
her so much as the attacks to which her father was 
subject. He would lose his memory, sometimes only for 
a few minutes and sometimes for hours on end. He 
would gaze unseeingly with wide-open eyes. His voice 
was strong like that of a healthy person, but he could 
recognise no one. Occasionally for several days he 
would become extremely pale and thin, and his tem- 
perature would either be very high or abnormally low. 

When Anton Rubinstein came to Moscow to give a 
concert the tickets sold like wildfire, and Tolstoy, who 
was anxious to go, was unable to procure a seat. Rubin- 
stein told me that on hearing of this he at once sent him 
a ticket. Tolstoy was delighted at the attention. but 
to everybody’s surprise he did not turn up at the 
recital. It transpired later that what had happened 
was that as the day of the concert approached he 
tormented himself with doubts as to whether it was right 
for him to go. The upshot was that he became so 
upset and nervous that there was no question of his 
going and a doctor had to be sent for. 

The Countess, convinced that she had contributed 
not a little to the triumph of her genial husband, missed 
the degree of recognition to which her work entitled 
her. This grievance would often hurry her into testiness 
and petulance. When the clouds that thus fell across 
their lives drifted away for a while and the sky became 
once more azure and sunny, each would make an honest 
endeavour to draw nearer to the other, but like two 
hedgehogs in quest of warmth, they pricked each other 
with their sharp spines and had to move asunder. 
And so with the best of intentions they kept tearing the 
web of their existence to shreds and vainly trying to 

iece them together again. The Countess could not 
fox the thought that she was being publicly humiliated, 
and these slights, real or imaginary, gave rise to much 
domestic strife, as her Diaries show : 


... To-day he made a big fuss. He began by 
telling me that I was harming him and did not mind 
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doing so. He wanted to destroy these diaries. Re- 
proaching me, he asked if it would give me pleasure 
if he reminded me that I martyred him. I replied that 
if it hurt him I am not sorry for him, but that if he wishes 
to burn the diaries he may do so. I do not prize my 
labours, and if it comes to counting who hurts the other, 
then it 1s he with his last story who has hurt me so much 
in front of the whole world that happiness is difficult 
for us any longer. His instruments are strong and 
hurtful. He would like to remain in the eyes of the 
world on the pedestal to which he raised himself 
with great strength, but these diaries plunge him back 
into the dirt in which he formerly lived, and that vexes 
him. . .. I don’t know how and why the Kreutzer 
Sonata was taken to be an example of our married life. 
But this is a fact. And everyone from the Emperor 
Alexander III downward to Leo’s brother Sergius and 
his best friends, they were all sorry for me. But it is 
not necessary to go to others for confirmation. I 
myself in my own heart felt that that story was directed 
at me. It wounded me at once and lowered me in the 
eyes of the whole world—and it killed all love between 
us. And all this without being guilty before my husband 
in any one act or in any one look during my whole 
married life. . . . I don’t know why, for the first time 
to-day, I told him how I felt about the Aveutzer Sonata. 
It was written so long ago. But sooner or later he had 
to know and I told him now because he was upbraiding 
me with doing him harm. I let him see my wounded 
feelings. . . . 

‘Correcting the proofs of the Areutzer Sonata in the 
evening, it came into my head that a young woman 
loves straight from her heart and surrenders herself 
willingly to the loved one because she sees what a 
delight it is for him. A woman of mature years, on 
looking back, understands that a man loved her always 
only when she was necessary to him and he quickly 
changes from a tender tone to a severe one, or he will 
be in a bad humour, when his pleasure is satiated. 
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And here, when a woman shuts her eyes to this for long, 
she herself begins to feel this need and she loses her 
sentimental feeling and she becomes the same as the man, 
and at a certain period she lets him see that she also 
wants to have pleasure. Then it 1s indeed a sorrow to 
her if he is not in love with her at that moment—and 
woe to him if he is not able to fulfil her desire. That’s 
the secret of the family drama and unexpected divorce, 
old age and ugliness. Happiness only is lasting when 
the spirit and the will overcome the body and physical 
desire, and it is not true concerning a woman in her 
young days. A young woman does not experience 
sexual desire—particularly a woman who has given 
birth to a child and is suckling it. She 1s a woman 
only once in two years. Desire comes to her after the 
age of thirty... .”? 


We find the following entry about this date in Tolstoy’s 
own Diary :? 

‘* T again began to read Sophic’s Diary, and it wounded 
me. I spoke to her crossly and she became even more 
angry and said many harsh things. This went on for 
an hour. I stopped taking any notice of what she was 
saying. I began to think of her and de ‘sire her and we 
lovingly made peace. We sinned. . . . 


Returning to the Countess’ chronicle : 


‘* Leo has almost forbidden me to copy my Diary and 
I am sad. I have already copied so much and so little 
remains... . But I continue without his knowledge 
for I shall certainly finish it. I determined long ago 
that it is absolutely indispensable... . Yesterday 
evening I was so angry with him, but I bore it in silence. 
Until 2 a.m. he didn’t Iect me sleep. At the beginning 
he stayed downstairs for a long while washing, and | 
began to think he was ill. Washing for him is a whole 
history. He told me that his fect were so filthy they 
were paining him, and that made me angry and dis- 

' Countess Tolstoy's Diary (in Russian), 25th Jan.-1ath Feb., 1891. 

2 Ibidem, 14th Feb., 1891. 
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gusted. Then he got into bed and lay for a long time. 
I am a burden to him when he does not need me. But 
they are heavy days for me when his sexual desires are 
uppermost. I cannot accustom myself to dirt and smell. 
I try with all my strength to see only his spiritual side 
and I succeed when he 1s kind.”’! 

‘* At tea-time we talked of food and luxuries and the 
vegetarianism which he is always preaching. He told 
us that in the German paper there is a list of vegetarian 
food in which bread and almonds are recommended 
for dinner. Probably the propagator of this regime 
carries it out himself in the same way as Leo acted when 
writing the Aveutzer Sonata about chastity. .. .2 

‘With my husband nobody can argue, for he loses 
his temper at once. All his friends remarked long ago 
that he only likes to preach—and I cannot speak when 
he is grunting any morc than I can speak to a barking 
dog. . . . He is obstinately set on two themes: to 
renounce his heritage and to preach vegetarianism. 
He has a third mania, but this one he doesn’t talk about, 
he writes it—and that is to repudiate the Church more 
than ever before.’’3 

“I should be happy to see Leo healthy. He ruins 
his stomach by bad eating. Now he is ill and the doctor 
says it is because he ate large quantities of unripe peas 
and water melon. I should like to see him an artist, 
but he is writing sermons in the guise of articles. I 
should like to sce him tender, companionable, friendly. 
But he is rough, sexual and at the same time indifferent. 
Now he is working on the land with the peasants. This 
new fantasy of his is something fatal.’’4 

‘We were both angry. Leo in fact was so cross that 
he ran upstairs and dressed himself and said he was 
going away from home and would never return. I 
felt that as the fault was mine I would try to talk him 
over, and I succeeded. I began to copy his article. 


1 5th Feb., 1891. 2 oth March, 1891. 
* ard June, 1891. ‘ gth June, 1891. 
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Then it occurred to me that this was only a pretext and 
that he wanted to leave me for a more important reason. 
And the thoughts of another woman possessed me. I 
lost all control of myself, and so as not to let him leave 
me first, I myself ran out of doors and went into a side 
street. He followed me. I was in a dressing-gown. 
He was in trousers and waistcoat, without his blouse. 
He asked me to come home—-but I had only one thought 
—to die anyhow. I sobbed and I remember shrieking : 
let them take me to a prison, to a madhouse, anywhere. 
He caught hold of me, but I fell in the snow. I had only 
a nightdress on under my dressing gown. I got wet and 
caught cold... . 

“When I was crying very bitterly Leo came into my 
room and knelt down before me, bending his head to 
the very floor and begging me to forgive him... . 
For three days in succession I ran out several times into 
the street half-dressed, with sixteen degrees of frost... .’” 


It should be noted that the exorbitant demands of 
the regenerated husband from his worldly-minded wife 
were one of the causes of the continuous quarrels between 
them. He insisted on the simplification of life, but he 
did not explain how it was to be attained, and he seldom 
gave concrete advice. The questions where and how 
all his family were to live, what was to be done with the 
estates, what the children were to be taught, etc., 
always remained unsolved problems. It is true that 
Sofia Andreyevna, regarding the Count’s transfor- 
mation as she did, had little sympathy with his new 
faith. But out of love for him she might have simplified 
her life and that of her family if he could have come to 
a compromise between his ideals and their needs in 
the modified existence of which he dreamed. But the 
renunciation of property, of the education of the 
children, of the style in which the family lived generally 
and of the habits, views and customs to which she had 
become accustomed during her married life, seemed to 


her unbearable. 
1 21st and 22nd February, 1895. 
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‘*. . . Leo said that he had renounced all rights on 
the entire 13th edition of his works. I replied: ‘ Only 
wait until it comes out.’ He answered, ‘ Certainly,’ 
and then he went away and I became angry at the 
thought that again he wants to deptive me of the pos- 
sibility of receiving a little extra money which my 
children need so badly. . . . When he was going out 
for a walk I said to him: ‘ You will publish that you 
renounce the rights, but I will publish at the same time 
that I hope the public will have the delicacy not to 
profit by what belongs to your children.” He answered 
me very tenderly that if I loved him I myself would 
publish that I renounced for myself and my children 
ali rights in his new publication.’’? 

‘* Before dinner to-day he told me that he was 
writing a letter to several papers renouncing his rights 
on his last works. When he mentioned this the first 
time, I endeavoured to bear it and I would have done 
so, but after a few days he returned to the subject. 
And this time I was not even prepared. I could not 
help feeling the injustice of what he is doing with 
respect to his family—and | felt convinced that this was 
his way of announcing publicly his disagreement with 
his wife and his family. That’s what annoyed me 
most of all. We both said many unpleasant things to 
each other. I reproached him with thirst for glory and 
love of ostentation. He yelled at me that all I wanted 
was roubles and that he had never come across such a 
stupid and avaricious woman. I told him how all 
his life he had degraded me because he had not been 
accustomed to have dealings with respectable women. 
He upbraided me that with the money I do get I only 
ruin the children. Finally he shouted at me: ‘ Begone ! 
Begone !” and I went away into the garden. I don’t 
know what I will do. The watchman saw that I was 
crying and that made me ashamed—so I went into the 
apple orchard and sat in a ditch and wrote all that had 


1 roth March, 1891. 
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occurred with a pencil I happened to have in my pocket. 
Then I wrote in a note-book that I was going to commit 
suicide in Kozlovka because I was a martyr in my life 
with Leo—that I had not enough strength to decide all 
the domestic questions myself and so I was going away 
from this existence. ... 1 remember how, in my 
young days, I always wanted to commit suicide after 
a quarrel. But I felt I could not. To-day, however, I 
could do it. Only an accident prevented me. I was 
running to Kozlovka quite demented . . . when I got 
to the bridge I saw someone in a blouse coming towards 
me and I thought it was Leo and that now we could 
make it up. But I discovered it was a friend of his, 
Kuzminski. He saw at once by my face that I was 
upset, and he was very nice to me, and I was ashamed. 
He persuaded me to go home. .. .”} 

‘* Leo wrote a letter to Leskov on the famine. Leskov 
found it necessary to publish this letter. Leo’s letter 
was not well put together and in some places it was too 
radical. Anyhow, it was not for publication.? It 
annoyed and worried him that it had been published 
and he didn’t sleep all night. And the next morning 
he said that the famine gave him no rest—that a popular 
kitchen must be organised and chiefly we must all 
work there. And he hopes I will give money for that. 
But how can I? He has just posted his renunciation 


1 gist July, 1891. 

2 Leskov said that he did not publish the letter and was annoyed 
at its being published. He explained the incident to Tolstoy thus : 
‘“*]T read your letter to Ivan Gorbonov and he asked me for a copy 
of it, and then he said that in general we had no right to conceal it 
from the people who treasure your judgment. We understood from 
certain words in your letter that we had your permission to make 
it known: ‘I write this not for you but for the people,’ etc., you 
said. With my own hand I copied your letter for Gorbonov, but 
before I could send it I was interrupted by a certain Faraseyev 
who prizes everything that comes to us from you. IT read to him 
what you said about the famine and he asked me for a copy for him- 
self. I gave it, and in a couple of days I saw in the Novoye Vremya an 
extract from the Novostt.”’ 
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of his rights on the 12th and 13th volumes so as not to 
receive money. How is one to understand him? 
He says he is going at once to Perogovo to begin the 
work and publish things about it. But he cannot 
write about what he has not seen. And he needs the 
help of his brother and his neighbour to organise several 
kitchens because he wants to write about them. Before 
going off he said to me: ‘ Don’t you think, please, that 
I am doing this so that they should write about me—for 
I am doing it simply because I can’t live quietly. . . .””! 

“Leo told me that his religious mood had made a 
complete change in his whole life. I say perhaps in his 
innermost being, but in his visible self not at all. He 
got angry at this and shouted at me that formerly he 
hunted, attended to the management of his estate, 
educated the children and saved money, and now he 
has given up all that. I retorted that that was a great 
pity—for then it was to the advantage of his family, 
to the advantage of his estate—and that the money he 
saved was for the benefit of me and the children. 
But now, while doing nothing of all this, he lives as well 
as he did formerly, in the same rooms, with the same good 
food, and the same surroundings ; moreover he goes 
to ride daily on his bicycle as he did before, he has 
several breeds of horses to ride on and when he returns 
home he finds excellent food awaiting him—and not 
only does he not have to worry about his family, but he 


often forgets their very existence. . . . He always and 
everywhere talks and writes about love, service to God 
and to one’s neighbours. ...I read and listen to 


him with amazement. For from early morning to late 
at night he passes his day without coming into personal 
contact with those around him. He gets up, finds 
everything prepared, drinks his coffee, walks, bathes, 
dines, reads, occasionally plays lawn tennis. He passes 
the evenings in his study. Only after supper does he 
sit a little with us. He reads the papers or glances 


1 igth Sept., 1891. 
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over magazine illustrations. And day follows day with 
this regular egotistic life, without love, with indifference 
to his family and with no interest in the joys and sorrows 
of those near to him. This coldness freezes me. . . .””} 

** I do not believe in his goodness and love of humanity. 
I know the source of all his actions: glory and glory, 
insatiable, unlimited, feverish. How is one to believe 
in such love when he has no love for his own children, 
grandchildren and all that are his... and then 
all of a sudden he loves the Dukhobor and Malokan 
children. . . . He has suddenly assumed a harsh and 
brusque tone. Our talk became unpleasant. I told 
him so quictly, but it brought on bad feeling between 
us. If only people knew how little there is in him of 
tender sincere kindness and how much he has done 
from principle and not from his heart.’”? 


One of the reasons of the impossible relations which 
existed between the peasants on his estate and ‘Tolstoy was 
that Sofia Andreyevna engaged overseers on the property 
who did not properly understand the work. For instance, 
they laid over heavy rents on the peasants and instead 
of keeping their fences in good condition they allowed 
them to become broken so that the villagers’ cattle 
strayed into the Yasnaya Polyana park, garden and 
orchard. As a punishment these were taken as hostages 
and over and above heavy fines were imposed on the 
owners for the damage done. Then the friction became 
more intense by the theft of timber, and finally the young 
peasants joined together and entered into a conspiracy 
deliberately to damage the Count’s property. This 
retaliation moved the overseers to complain to the 
Countess, saying : ‘“ One can’t live at peace with these 
boors. They give us no life. Either you must call the 
Cossacks or the police.” ‘The relations became so 
strained that at one time it even came to shooting. 
Thereupon the Countess decided to appeal for help 
from the Governor of Tula. This official was delighted 


1 6th June, 1897. 2 22nd Sept., 1897. 
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at the request and was most courteous. For it tickled 
him that from Yasnaya Polyana, where the preacher 
of returning good for evil lived, an appeal for armed 
protection should issue, and he complied with the 
request right gallantly. The entire force of Tula arrived 
in the village—including the Governor, the Chief of 
Police, etc. ‘The frightened and repentant peasants 
went out to meet them with bread and salt. Many 
of them were arrested and put in prison. The Governor 
of Tula said that in the whole province the only pro- 
tected estate was that of Yasnaya Polyana. 

As a result there was a bitter talk between Tolstoy 
and his wife : 

‘“‘ Sonya,” he said, “if you can’t understand that a 
life with sentinels who arrest and imprison my peasants 
is unbearable to me, then it is useless for me to talk to 
you at all.” 

“What do you want?” was her tart reply. ‘‘ That 
they should shoot us all? Yesterday they shot the 
gardener, to-morrow they will shoot at me. They will 
take away everything.” 

“God help me, how can you expect me to live 
peaceably! This life is hell, hell. ... It would be 
impossible for me to live in worse surroundings than 
those you have created for me. I cannot go on any 
longer in these terrible conditions which every day 
become worse and worse. And to think that my 
garden is surrounded by seven guards. . . .” 

“Well,” replied his spouse, “‘ you keep yourself 
apart from everything and you are indifferent to all 
that I have to do and put up with.” 

Such recriminations were of almost daily occurrence 
and came to such a pitch that Tolstoy wrote in his 
Diary : 

“ Life in Yasnaya Polyana is poisoned. Wherever I 
go there is shame and suffering. The idea occurs to me : 
am I right in keeping silence? Would it not be better 
if I were to go and hide myself? The only thing which 
prevents me from doing this is the thought that it would 
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be to rid myself of this punishment. And I feel that 
this trial in life is necessary for me.” 


Thus his nearest peasant neighbours were the 
furthest removed from Tolstoy. To them he was 
nothing more than a proprietor and they regarded him 
only from that point of view. Once or twice they 
asked him as a favour to let them take the timber which 
had been blown down by the storms, and his only 
reply was: ‘‘ I must speak to Sofia Andreyevna about 
| rae 


CHAPTER XVII 
WHY TOLSTOY FLED FROM HOME 


eater the end of his life Tolstoy wrote : 


‘“* After dinner I talked of going to Sweden. 

It raised a terrible hysterical scene. She 

wanted to poison herself with morphia. I tore it from 

her hand and flung it under the stairs. And then I lay 

down and thought it over and I decided to renounce 

the journey project and I told her so, but I was ill all 
the next day.’”? 

‘I am suffering terribly . . . the contents of a letter 
from Berlin in conncction with Sofia Andreyevna’s 
letter and the article in the Petersburgskt Vedomosti, in 
which it is said that I am a deceiver and double-faced 
—has shamed me bcyond words, and it hurts. All 
evening I am worried. More and more it seems to me 
that I should go away... .’” 

*"I become sadder and more despairing from my life 
of idleness—amid stupid luxury, surrounded by over- 
worked people who are deprived of the first necessities 
of life. It is a martyrdom to live thus, and I don’t know 
how to help myself or them.’’® 


Menshikoff, writing about his dispute with Tolstoy, 
brought on by the Countess, says : 


‘*The circumstance that Tolstoy did not make a 
gift of Yasnaya Polyana to the peasants weighed on 
him all his life, for all his life the inner voice of his 
conscience told him that it was his duty to do it. I 

1 Cf. Count Tolstoy’s Diaries (in Russian), 26th July, 1909. 
* Ibidem, 28th Aug., 1909. 
® Ibidem, November, 1909. 
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adduced proofs as to how potential the instinct of 
property is even on the great denouncer of personal 
property, who declared that it is unjust to possess any, 
whereas he had not the strength to abandon even a 
small portion of his own property. .. . 

‘“* Tolstoy, with his world glory, fell under the in- 
fluence and into the net of the Jews and he had not the 
strength to resist and to assume responsibility for what 
was being created about his name and his person. And 
this is an actual fact—and not only during his last 
months, as Tchertkoff affirms, but during many of his 
last years. Tolstoy fell, and he was squeezed un- 
deservedly into their meshes, and Tchertkoff himself 
was in these surroundings. Here is a small proof of 
this contention. In the summer of 1908 Tolstoy changes 
his attachment and love for Russia and leaned towards 
the Jewish anarchy. One cannot suppress a smile at 
Tchertkoff’s absurd plan, upheld by the Jewish press, 
to collect capital throughout the world in order to buy 
Yasnaya Polyana from Tolstoy and publish his pro- 
hibited books. I pointed out at the time that the name 
of the great author was being undeservedly smirched by 
the collection of money in his name and during his life- 
time. Money you cannot collect and shame you cannot 
get rid of. I indicated what would be the most sincere 
way of handing over Yasnaya Polyana to the peasants— 
simply to make a present of it to them. This would, 
of course, have entailed the renunciation of some parts 
of his property—but he would still have been able to 
retain a very large portion—for he had various other 
estates, houses, capital. . . . My article on this theme, 
entitled ‘Tolstoy and Power,’ called down on my 
head a tremendously coarse protest from Tolstoy’s wife 
—a reply laden with abuses which she requested all 
the papers to publish. Her innumerable invectives 
might have led one to conjecture that I, by my article, 
was yearning to extinguish the light of Tolstoy’s glory. 
I was afterwards told by an intimate member of the 
Count’s circle that the publication of the Countess’s 
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tirade against me terribly upset him. And this is not 
surprising. For apart from the question of justice, the 
tone of his wife’s letter was scandalous and indecent. 

‘* As a matter of fact, after the lapse of some days, I 
received a letter from Tolstoy himself, characterising 
the distraught state of the mind of the great writer. 
He explained that his letter was a secret of secrets from 
all his family and friends, with the sole exception of 
his Secretary Gusef, who was under the obligation not 
to divulge the secret—and he asked me not to show this 
letter to anyone and not to talk ofit. . . .’”? 


Tolstoy’s moral struggle grew more and more intense 
as time wore on. We read in his letters to Tchertkoff : 


** T am living a vile life of luxury, although I myself 
possess nothing. But those with whom I live are rich.’’? 

** You ask me do J like the life I live. No, I do not. 
I do not like it because I live with my family in luxury. 
And all around me there is poverty and need. And I 
cannot rid myself of the luxury and I cannot help the 
needy. That’s what I do not like in my life... .’8 

‘“T am passing through the most critical period of 
my inward struggle. . . . During the last days not only 
my brain, but, as the peasants say, my loins have 
understood clearly the limits between the antagonism 
and the division of evil for evil. . . .’”’* 


And four days later we find in his Diary :5 


‘*T cannot accustom myself to look on her words as 
delirium. From that comes all my misery. It is 
impossible to talk to her because for her there is no 
obligation, no logic, no truth, no words already spoken, 
no shame. It is terrible. I do not speak of her love for 
me, of which there is not even a trace ; she does not 
need my love for her, she needs only one thing—that 
people should think that I love her. That’s what is 
so horrible.” 

1 Cf. Movoye Vremya, 23rd Jan.—5th Feb., 1911. 
2 8th Jan., 1910. S 14th April, gro. 
‘ 16th Sept., 1910. 5 goth Sept., 1g10. 
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Tchertkoff, commenting on their relations, wrote : 


“They attribute the actions of Sofia Andreyevna to 
various causes and, above all, to her psychic derange- 
ment and to her sickly abnormal jealousy. . . . When 
Tolstoy had a few days of domestic peace he was a 
different man. I remember when he came to us for a 
few days he looked worried and mentally ill. And in our 
eyes he became resurrected, so to say, both physically 
and spiritually, after living three days in a circle 
of intimate friends who respected his need for spiritual 
and mental quiet. He altered completely. It seemed 
as though a burden had fallen from him. Huis face 
brightened, his movements became active. In the 
morning, for hours on end, he worked at his writings 
and surprised us all by the amount he wrote. He 
himself remarked with wonder: ‘I don’t know what 
there is with your food, but after some days with you I 
feel a new man... .’ But alas, his peaceful life with 
us was suddenly interrupted for ever by a telegram from 
Sofia Andreyevna, summoning him back to Yasnaya 
Polyana on account of her illness—which, on his return, 
he found was nothing but a pure invention.” 


Things came to a climax one night towards the end 
of October when it was assumed that Tolstoy was 
asleep. Lying in his bed he perceived through his door, 
which was slightly ajar, how his wife was quietly and 
stealthily going through the papers on his writing 
table. Seeing the light on in his bedroom she entered 
and began anxiously to inquire about his health. This 
cold-blooded deception was the last straw and apparently 
dispelled the Count’s last illusion. Only a few days 
previously he had rejoiced at the fact that Sofia Andrey- 
evna was worrying about his health to the extent of 
coming into his room to sce that his window was 
properly closed. Now in a flash he recollected that on 
those other nights he had also heard a rustling of the 
papers in his study and the real value of it all dawned 
upon him. With his vivid imagination he pictured to 
himself the systematic comedy being played around him 
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day after day and the chief role which he had un- 
consciously assumed. In order to enlarge our conception 
of the suffering which he experienced at this discovery, 
we must turn to his own account of that night in his 
Diary :! 

‘TI lay down at 11.930, slept till 3 a.m.—wakened and 
again, as on other nights, heard the opening of a door 
and footsteps. On former nights I did not look at my 
door, but to-night I glanced and saw in the aperture 
a dazzling light in the study and heard a rustling of 
papers. It is Sofia Andreyevna looking for something, 
probably she is reading. On the eve she asked— 
demanded—that I should not lock my doors. Her 
two doors were open so that she could hear the slightest 
noise I made. Day and night all my movements, words, 
had to be known to her and to be under her control. 
Again footfalls, the careful opening of a door and she 
enters. I don’t know why this aroused in me un- 
controllable disgust and revulsion. I want to sleep, I 
cannot. I toss about for over an hour, then light my 
candle and sit up. ‘The door opens and she enters 
my room, asks me about my health and expresses 
astonishment at the light. . . . My disgust and loathing 
increase. I become breathless, feel my pulse: 97. 
I cannot lie quiet and suddenly I come to the conclusive 
decision of going away. I write her a letter, pack only 
what is absolutely indispensable, only to get away. I 
waken up Dushan, Sacha. They help me to pack... . 
I tremble at the thought that she may hear—and make 
a scene, hysterics, and that without a scene I cannot 
depart... .” 


Finally he succeeded in getting away without his 
wife’s knowledge and drove to the station, where he took 
the train to the Shamardinsky monastery, where his 
sister was a nun, intending to spend a few peaceful 
weeks working in a cell there. But soon after his arrival 


1 Night 27th-28th October, 1910. Cf. V. Tchertkoff: Tolstoy's 
Departure (in Russian), p. 85. 
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he descried from his window an unfamiliar person whom 
he took to be a detective, and a short while later 
Tchertkoff’s secretary arrived unexpectedly. “So it’s 
easy tofindme! I never thought ofthat ! ” he remarked 
in surprise. And thereupon he hurriedly took to the 
road again, but at the now famous little station of 
Astapova he fell ill with bronchitis and the doctor 
decided that it was out of the question for him to 
continue further. 

While the entire world was anxiously awaiting 
news of the illustrious patient and his family and friends 
were hoping against hope, Sofia Andreyevna arrived 
from Moscow and at once flew to where he lay, but was 
shocked and horrified to find that she was not allowed 
to see him. “I do not know,” she said, “‘ what is worst 
for my husband: continuous worry about me or an 
unexpected meeting with me, which they say might 
injure his health. I think if he were to see me all his 
worry would cease. They tell me that he no sooner 
begins to think of me than he sobs and asks: ‘ How 
is it with our mother ? Don’t inform her, don’t disturb 
her, try to keep my illness from her.’ That so excites 
and upsets me. I lived forty-cight years with him— 
and now they won’t allow me to be near him. That is 
dreadful.” 

She certainly aroused sincere sympathy in the hearts 
of many onlookers, as she walked in front of the house 
where her husband lay dying-—shivering, trembling, 
agitated, her eyes full of tears, struggling like a caged 
bird to fly into the nest where its loved ones are. When 
she was finally permitted to enter, an hour before his 
death, he was no longer able to recognise her or anyone 
else. 

In order to understand what brought about the 
ultimate breach between Tolstoy and his wife, it is 
necessary to know why he found it indispensable at 
this period to make a Will, leaving all his writings 
after 1881 for the free benefit of humanity. Briefly 
the story may be explained as follows. 
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In the early eighties of last century Tolstoy first began 
to feel an uncontrollable revulsion against property 
in general and against land in particular. Sofia 
Andreyevna received from him plenary powers in the 
autumn of 1884, and exceptional rights on the publi- 
cation of his works written before 1881, and she con- 
sidered herself justified in taking for herself and her 
children the income from both the publications and from 
the estates. He formally renounced all property for 
himself in 1894, acting as though in this connection he 
were dead. He left the control of his property to those 
who regarded themselves as his heirs—that is to say 
to his family. After that, his wife began to manage 
the Yasnaya Polyana estate, and his children divided 
among themselves his land and capital. His favourite 
daughter, Masha, imitated him and renounced her 
share of fifty-seven thousand roubles—but later on, 
when she got married, she asked for it again and took 
it, making it difficult for her brother, who had invested 
it in different concerns, so that he was only able to pay 
it to her by degrees. ‘Tolstoy himself describes that he 
felt he had made a mistake in giving his land to his heirs 
instead of giving it to his peasants, and at the wish of 
his family his gift had been secured to them by a legal 
document.! He strenuously, but vainly, endeavoured 
to convince Sofia Andreyevna that it was her duty, 
voluntarily, to renounce the income accruing from his 
works and to return to him the power of attorney he 
had given her. In order to obtain this from her against 
her will it would have been necessary to resort to force, 
and this he could not do, for it would run counter to 
his principles and his conscience. But the fact that she 
sold his works regardless of his wishes was the cause of 
the most intense moral suffering in his life, to use his 
own words. He felt free, however, to dispose as he 
listed of all his writings appearing after 1881, as well as 
of any which might be published after his death, and 


1 In July, 1892. 
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so he liberated these from the monopoly of his family 
by announcing in the newspapers that all who wished 
might, without payment, reproduce them. 

Sofia Andreyevna became extremely upset every time 
that a literary work of his appeared which brought in 
an immense income, and she demanded that the rights 
on these new creations be also made over to her and her 
family. The frequent repetitions of such scenes so 
disturbed the spiritual peace of Tolstoy that he deter- 
mined, during his life-time, not to publish any more 
literary productions. He re-copied in his Diary of 
4th February, 1909, an extract from his Diary of 
27th March, 1895, which had already been published, 
as follows : 


‘* Now after my death I ask my heirs to give the land 
to the peasants, and to give my literary works, not only 
those which I myself have given, but all, all, for general 
and free use. If they cannot bring themselves to 
execute both of these, my last wishes, then let them 
fulfil at least one—the first. But it will be better— 
for them—if they fulfil both.” 


Looking at the matter impartially, it seems that 
Tolstoy should not have made a Will. After renouncing 
his property he should not have left property. After 
separating himself from the State he should not have 
appealed to the State for protection. His treatment 
of his material rights constitutes his moral error. What 
he should have done was to renounce his literary heritage 
in favour of humanity. His heirs did not do this. 
On the contrary, they ignored the Will, they raised a 
public protest. The brothers engaged in a press 
polemic against each other. A daughter manifested 
her readiness to go into a court of law against her 
mother. The devoted and united members of this 
family went from place to place quarrelling over the 
Will and Diaries of Tolstoy, relying for their arguments 
on his depressed condition, if not on his mental 
derangement. They threatened each other through 
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notaries, and all this scandal became public and press 
property. At the same time negotiations were on foot 
for the sale of Yasnaya Polyana. One wanted a million, 
another two million roubles for six hundred dessatines. 
They even offered it to the Russian Government, but 
it was disposed to give too little for it. 

Tchertkoff affirms that Tolstoy’s family had come to 
regard his creations as their inalienable property. Asa 
matter of fact, the Countess told me as well as other 
people, that her children and grandchildren numbered 
twenty-eight souls whose interests she had to look after. 

A characteristic incident which throws light on the 
relationship of this ill-assorted pair came to my knowledge 
after the death of the famous writer. In the train in 
which his mortal remains were being brought home to 
Yasnaya Polyana from the little station of Astapova, 
where he passed away, there were a number of journal- 
ists. One of these received a telegram from his paper 
informing him that the Emperor had telegraphed to 
his Council of Ministers laying special stress on the 
deceased novelist’s patriotic creation War and Peace. 
The correspondent showed this wire to his colleagues 
and they decided that it ought at once to be brought 
to the cognisance of the Countess, as there was still 
light in the wagon which had been reserved for the 
family. 

In the dimly-lighted corridor they were received by 
Tolstoy’s son, Andrei, who, as soon as he heard that 
there was a telegram from the Tsar, was so excited that 
he did not even wait to listen to any further explanation, 
but at once burst into his mother’s coupé shouting : 
‘* Mama, Mama, there is a telegram from the Emperor !” 
Sofia Andreyevna immediately rushed into the corridor 
in her night clothes, with a candle in her hand. They 
were both so overwrought and nervous that they 
could not decipher the wire which by the dim candle 
light was then read out to them by the recipient. 
‘So it’s not from the Tsar himself!” exclaimed mother 
and son almost in the same breath. They were mani- 
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festly put out that the Tsar had not telegraphed his 
personal sympathy to the family, but had merely 
instructed his Minister to pardon the patriotic author 
of War and Peace. 

This episode throws into bold relief Sofia Andreyevna’s 
snobbism and serves to explain perhaps as much as 
anything else why Tolstoy before his death turned his 
back on his home and family. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


TOLSTOY’S CONTRADICTIONS 


N leaving Yasnaya Polyana for good in his 
83rd year Tolstoy left a letter for his wife 


explaining that he could no longer continue 
his life of luxury and like many old Russians wished 
to end his days in solitude. But he never experienced 
poverty or solitude. From the very first moment of 
his flight he had to renounce both. He took with 
him his doctor, who also served as his secretary, and 
who forthwith wrote every word he uttered with a 
view to a future book on him. The solitude of two 
persons is not solitude—the more especially when one 
of them records for the benefit of mankind every word 
spoken by the other. There could, therefore, be no 
question of cutting himself off from the world. Tolstoy 
had no sooner left his home than all the world knew 
of it. Every event on the journey was chronicled, 
even his temperature was recorded when he caught 
cold. His daughter immediately telegraphed to a 
friend in Petersburg: ‘“‘ Publish in the papers in my 
name: Father taken ill with bronchitis, journey 
broken, no great danger, conditions quite quiet and 
comfortable. I beg correspondents not to come. Will 
telegraph you course of illness. Communicate my 
telegram to the Petersburg Agency of the Associated 
Press.” 

And the very next day a host of relations and intimate 
friends went in quest of the man who was seeking for 
poverty and solitude. From the very outset it was 
evident, therefore, that this dramatic episode would 
end either in the return of the wanderer to his home, 
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or else in his establishment in new and more peaceful 
surroundings where he would be in the limelight of 
the whole world and assured of all the comforts necessary 
to an old man. If Tolstoy had seriously contemplated 
leading a solitary existence, he would have put his 
wish into practice in his young days and not have 
postponed it until he was nearing 83 years of age. 
That fact alone proves conclusively that he had no 
vocation for solitude. 

If one wants to abandon the world and its vanities 
one must do it as did the American philosopher, 
Thoreau, who in his youth did actually give up every- 
thing and went to live on the shores of a desert lake, 
where with his own hands he built himself a house, 
and during two years lived completely isolated seeing 
absolutely no one. One may pertinently ask: What 
good came of this? Logically nothing. He merely 
demonstrated the possibility of one man living alone 
amidst the wilds of Nature. But this had been shown 
before him hundreds and thousands of times, and in 
itself it constitutes nothing marvellous. To cut oneself 
off completely from the world is, of course, difficult. 
But up to that point it is not necessary. There are 
special natures like John of Damascus who yearn for 
the desert—and those who are sincere in their desire 
always contrive to carry it out. There are, for instance, 
many thinkers, naturalists and travellers who also 
crave for the profound silence and loneliness of the 
desert. Even the noisy capitals have their hermits— 
people who shut themselves up in their dwellings, go 
nowhere and never want to see anyone. Many scien- 
tists belong to this category, as well as artists and 
philosophers, to say nothing of old Sybarites who have 
had a surfeit of society. 

It may not be necessary to recall how Schopenhauer 
valued and practised solitude, nor how Carlyle treasured 
silence. Even up to our day the Indians on the 
approach of death observe their religious tradition of 
going to the desert and practising contemplative 
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solitude. And in the Russia of Tolstoy’s time it was 
no rare occurrence for an old man to hand over his 
property to his sons and go to live in a small hut whither 
only the most indispensable articles of nourishment 
were brought to him. And this was done not as a 
heroic action, but simply for the sake of his personal 
comfort. ‘Tired of life and its unrealities, man in his 
old age seeks peace and quiet and freedom from worries. 
Goncharoff was able to live as an anchorite until a 
very advanced age on the fashionable Mokavaya 
street in Petersburg. And many others could be cited 
who have lived in a similar manner. 

But Tolstoy was not made of the stuff of which 
hermits are. He had hardly passed a few stations on 
his flight from home when Tchertkoff announced to 
the press that he was taking the same lively interest 
in events as he always had. One may, therefore, 
pertinently ask for what then did he want isolation ? 
He never really yearned for it, and to go in quest of 
it when he was already world-famous was, as he must 
have been aware, an impossibility. And for what 
reason? Maxim Gorky has described for us every 
conceivable type of vagabond who wandered over 
Russian territory. Among them there were intelligent 
people, all of whom philosophised. But what came out 
of their philosophy? Honest and tenacious labour 
would seem to be the salvation of all such philosophy. 
All that humanity could be told on this score had long 
ago been told to them by Christ and the Apostles. 

Tolstoy has in real life always been a man of extremes. 
He first gave himself up to a life of debauch, he next 
idealised marriage, then he condemned in one sweeping 
death-sentence every species of sexual intercourse, 
denying to his disciples the fruits of the tree of life 
before they had tasted those of the tree of knowledge. 
And all his condemnations rest upon his unsupported 
word. He clutched eagerly at a general principle 
and preached it to the world as a new revelation, reck- 
less of its limitations, unmindful of the action of other 
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principles upon it. With the courage of short-sighted- 
ness and the confidence of half knowledge he threw 
himself forward and preached the sinfulness of smoking, 
of coffee-drinking, and wine-bibbing. His assertion 
that the effects of tobacco are identical with those of 
alcohol is so obviously false that it was stressed by the 
Editor of the Contemporary Review. It is true that 
would-be criminals whose heart fails them at the last 
moment have recourse to alcohol to screw their courage 
to the sticking place. It has been asserted that no case 
is on record in which a criminal committed say murder 
with a pipe or a cigar between his lips. Tolstoy affirms 
that for a considerable period he silenced the voice of 
his conscience with the aid of tobacco, but his scruples 
had nothing to do with crimes. Lovers of the weed 
say that smoking has no deteriorating effects on the 
will, on the reason or the emotional part of mankind. 
After all one can always give up the habit of smoking 
without difficulty, whereas a morphia mania or alcoholic 
mania are almost incurable without physical restraint. 

Tolstoy was exceedingly curious, but sadly lacked 
mental discipline and perseverance. When taking up 
a problem he behaved as though it had never been 
studied before and that his was the first attempt to 
solve it. This, of course, was a great hindrance to 
progress. Then again, with one eye on the subject, 
he had another on the effect he was producing on the 
general public. Instead of penetrating through the 
hull to the grain he changed the things to mirrors which 
reflected himself and the world that watched and 
admired him. His vitality was enormous and explains 
much of what he accomplished. He expected to set 
the world ablaze by his revolutionary teaching, which 
was also to be the beacon light of the new and godlike 
generation that he was bent on training. It looked 
like an effort to steal a march on the Deity and to 
realise the Kingdom of God before God Himself was 
quite ready to bring it about. The religious movement 
which he originated was expected to pull down the 
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intolerable yoke of the Tsars, and there is little doubt 
that it contributed perceptibly to this outcome and 
wrought far greater ravages than the champions of 
absolute monarchy imagined. It prepared the uprising 
against property. It struck owners of property with 
terror. He ascribed the communistic principles with 
which his doctrines were permeated to noble humani- 
tarian purpose. In this connection it will perhaps be 
interesting to reproduce some of Lenin’s ideas on him. 

Lenin writes that Tolstoy was a mirror of the revolu- 
tion, and he justifies that title by adding that many 
people did not understand the trend or the meaning 
of the events that were happening before their eyes, 
but they contributed indirectly to the success of the 
great upheaval. On the celebration of Tolstoy’s 80th 
birthday the Russian press had innumerable articles 
which were characterised by insincerity—those of paid 
agents of the Government, who claimed Tolstoy as a 
champion of order and authority, and those of Liberals 
who praised the God-seeker to the skies. It was hypo- 
crisy on both sides. The latter did not believe in 
Tolstoy’s God nor the former in his affection for the 
Government. 

To Lenin’s mind Tolstoy was a bundle of contra- 
dictions: a magnificent painter of Russian life, the 
author of a first-class work of world literature. But 
on the other hand he was a landlord, a fanatic follower 
of Cromwell. On one hand he was a tremendous 
protest against social lics and hypocrisy, on the other, 
a Tolstoyan—a_ hysterical thin mud-walker—who 
publicly strikes his breast and exclaims: “I am bad, 
sinful, but I am occupied in perfecting myself morally. 
I no longer eat meat. I support life on rice cutlets.’ 
He was a merciless critic of capitalistic exploitation, 
unmasking the Government’s violence, a comedy of 
tribunals and of administration ; a revelation of the 
depth of contradiction between the growth of wealth, 
the conquest of civilisation and the growth of poverty, 
the savagery and the martyrdom of the working masses. 
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On the other hand, he was the fanatical preacher— 
“* Resist not evil by violence.’”? On one side, absolute 
realism, the tearing off of all masks. On the other 
side, the preaching of the most disgusting things, “‘ for 
example religion, the teaching to perpetuate the reign 
of the Russian popes.”’ 

Under these contradictory circumstances Tolstoy 
could understand neither the working-man’s mind nor 
its role in its struggle for socialism, nor the Russian 
Revolution. These contradictions were nowise acci- 
dental, but expressions of the contradictions in con- 
tradictory opinions and aims that were current in the 
Russian community during the last third of the nine- 
teenth century. The patriarchal village freed only 
yesterday from serfage was given over to extortion by 
capital and the Treasury. The old supports of the 
peasant’s life and economic order—supports that existed 
for many centuries—were very quickly scrapped. And 
Tolstoy’s contradictory opinions should be criticised 
not from the viewpoint of contemporary socialism but 
from the angle of vision of that protest against the 
inrolling wave of capitalism, economic ruin and the 
landlessness of the masses. Tolstoy, half mad as a 
prophet, discovered a new recipe for the salvation of 
mankind. Hence his miserable followers here and 
abroad are desirous of making dogmas of the weakest 
parts of his teaching. Tolstoy is great as the expositor 
of those ideas and those moods that came over millions 
of Russian mujiks at the time of the approaching 
bourgeois revolution in Russia. He 1s original for the 
ensemble of his views.} 

But nobody perhaps has given such a vivid portrait 
of Tolstoy as Maxim Gorky, who with the feelings of 
a great artist was able to present a holy old man like 
“God the Father” but the authentic Tolstoy boiling 
with rage, eternally foul-mouthed, emitting energetic 
uncensored expressions, filled with hatred towards all 


1 Cf. Lenin’s Essays (in Russian). 
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those who disagreed with his ideas, always prone to 
enter into a quarrel, contradicting himself because 
somehow or other he levelled these contradictions, but 
within they were bubbling wildly. ‘“‘ This is not a 
man,” says Gorky, “‘ it is some sort of a wizard endowed 
through his genius with spiritual wealth.” 

It seems that thoughts of human happiness, of human 
fate had no real force for him. They were put aside 
with the indifferent question: What is that to me? 
That is why he was and remained apart from the mass 
of the people. His misfortune consisted in that he 
could not teach life either to himself or to others. He 
remained an aristocrat to the end of his life. At the 
beginning he tranquilly availed himself of the full 
rich life which his privileged position bestowed upon 
him. Later on he came to the conclusion that the 
exploitation of others was shameful, and that some 
force beyond himself prohibited him from exploiting 
the people. But it never seems to have struck him 
that it was not enough that he himself only should 
refrain from exploiting them. 

The great artistic talent of Tolstoy was the true 
motive of his work on earth, and as long as he laboured 
as an artist there was no drama in his life. He was 
happy himself and he diffused happiness. The drama 
began when the artist created for himself the new role 
of prophet, for which he had neither the force nor the 
means. The inward struggle arose by the contradic- 
tions imposed on him. He deceived himself. In_ his 
later years he mistook the voice of the devil for the 
voice of God. He only loved himself and sought for 
glory in all his acts. He said: “‘ The more we give 
ourselves up to beauty, the further away we are removed 
from goodness.” This brings to light one of his greatest 
contradictions, for it was he himself who immortalised 
beauty in his pantheistic hymn to the solemn beauty 
of Nature in the Caucasus. Later on he described 
beauty as coming not from God but from the devil. 
The absence in Tolstoy of every metaphysical ulusion 
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is dependent on the absence of poetry in his religion. 
His religion is deprived of rays, of colours and of light, 
deprived of vision, figure and life. He was opposed to 
strength as well as to beauty. To him the one or the 
other is the beginning of evil and devilry. 

He repudiated luxury, and yet had to live surrounded 
by it; he surrendered his personal belongings, but 
continued to enjoy them; he renounced his family, 
but went on living with them ; he refused to recognise 
the pomps and vanities of the world, and every year 
he was drawn nearer to them. And then came the 
critical moment when in his old age he endeavoured 
to be a martyr, and the reality was borne in upon him 
that the realisation of his desires was no longer possible. 
His last tragic attempt ended like those which had 
preceded them—and not in his martyrdom and isola- 
tion. Youth is the golden age when all things are 
possible. 

Judged from the philosophical point of view Tolstoy 
is unbalanced. He had the mad dream of re-making 
the world, and for that he pulled down nearly all the 
good and beautiful things built up by our imperfect 
society. It was he who contributed more than aught 
else to destroy in his own country religious dogmas, 
the Church, property, justice, police, marriage, etc. 
He wanted to contribute to the happiness of the many 
whilst he was incapable of giving happiness to his own 
family. And he was unhappy himself to the point of 
desperation. It was he who first sowed in the world 
the seeds of sorrow and injustices surpassing those which 
had existed theretofore. 

Extremists like Tolstoy are the elements of progress 
inanation. The moderates are the builders of solidity, 
of duration. Tolstoy was a revolutionist, a rationalist 
and a Utopist. He was not a reformer. A reformer 
removes abuses. He was removing the whole frame- 
work of society and substituting ideas of his own which 
had nought in common with reality. And being a 
Russian he changed the entire universe in order to get 
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space enough for his ideas which took no account of 
realities. It is of no importance to add that he lacked 
fervour and enthusiasm. 

It is no easy matter to draw the portrait of this many- 
sided celebrity because the traits of the original, ever 
in flux, kept constantly changing like dissolving views, 
and the Tolstoy of one period is as little like the Tolstoy 
of another as boiling water resembles oxygen and hydro- 
gen, or these two gases are like a block of bluish ice. 
And yet essentially they are identical. 

But throughout all his surprising vagaries and never- 
ending changes the man, the thinker, the artist is always 
the same. The stages through which he passed before 
his intricate, inborn character could be brought out 
in sharp relief were many and the reactions produced 
by external influences were protean, but from first to 
last his character as such underwent no development, 
suffered no modification. 

As an artist he was endowed with two chief talents 
which, in a variety of combinations, characterise every 
page he has written : a wondrous faculty of intuitively 
seeing and contemplating the reality of the world 
around and the world within him, and of endowing 
it with concrete artistic shape and form, and an irresist- 
ible impulse to go behind it all and seek for the primary 
aim and object, to search for the ultimate unity and 
reality which he felt was in the moral world. 


CHAPTER XIX 


WHY TOLSTOY WAS EXCOMMUNICATED 


HAT are the doctrines which became finally 
crystallised as truth in the mind of the 


Russian thinker and are described by him 
in a summary way as “incontestable ’”’ ?! Britons 
are fond—inordinately fond—of literary labels. They 
like to classify a man as a Roman Catholic, Lutheran, 
Methodist, Agnostic, Jansenist, or Buddhist. This striv- 
ing after clearness often does violence to facts, and 
sometimes injustice to persons. It was said that an 
attempt was made to formulate the theological views 
of Swinburne! In the case of Count Tolstoy, however, 
the question was formally raised by the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, which published a decree of excommuni- 
cation against him whereby he was wholly cut off 
from spiritual communication with members of that 
religious body. On the promulgation of this solemn 
censure a storm of indignation was let loose by his 
sympathisers and friends against the Most Holy Synod 
and its lay head, M. Pobiedonostseff. Countess Tolstoy 
wrote a remonstrance to which a high ecclesiastical 
dignitary penned a temperate reply; the Count 
himself then published a letter in the French newspaper 
Temps, which described the decree of excommunication 
as “‘ arbitrary, unjust, lying,” and generally exhibited 
a degree of critical sharpness which, whether justified 
or not, one would have gladly missed in the writings 
of a religious reformer who preached the Gospel of 
Love. 


1 Cf. The Christian Teaching, p. vi: 
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After all the issue was very simple. Has the Orthodox 
Church the right to put outside her pale those members 
who having ceased to hold the doctrines which she 
teaches, denounce them urbi et orbit as false; and was 
the Russian novelist one of those members? To the 
unbiassed observer it seems clear that every religious 
community worthy of the name is competent to enforce 
the rules of membership, to receive strangers as brethren 
and to expel whilom brethren as strangers or enemies. 
All Christian bodies have asserted and exercised this 
right for the past 1,900 odd years, some with extreme 
rigour, others with great chariness. The Russian 
Church is uncommonly loth to fulminate such decrees 
even when Canon Law or tradition authorises her to 
expel a member. The Roman Catholic Church, on 
the other hand, has been very lavish of excommunica- 
tion even where no religious dogma was at stake. The 
Austrians cut off from their Church by Archbishop 
Rudiger, and the Spanish Finance Minister, who claimed 
for the State what a bishop held to be Church property, 
are comparatively recent instances. In none of these 
cases were essentials of belief at issue. Sometimes a 
mere question of discipline, or an act of disobedience 
which 1s construed as rebellion, suffices, and the thunder- 
bolt is launched. Towards the beginning of this 
century an eminent Roman Catholic professor in 
London was excommunicated by his _ ecclesiastical 
superior on grounds which to many theologians of his 
own communion seemed lamentably insufficient. Of 
his genuine orthodoxy those who knew him never 
harboured a doubt. 

But in the case of Count Tolstoy there was no room 
for doubt or misgiving. Years previously he had 
publicly excommunicated the Orthodox Church from 
Christianity, and ostentatiously severed his connection 
with it. And he repeated the procedure many times 
since then. In September, 1898, for instance, he 

ublished the following words in describing how he 

ad found the truth : 
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“I could no longer follow the round of life, for no 
external occupation whatever could hide the problem 
before me. te I could also not again believe the 
religion taught me in my childhood and which of 
itself fell from me when I reached intellectual manhood. 
The more I considered the more I grew convinced 
there was no truth in this religion, but only hypocrisy and 
venality in the decetvers and weakness of mind, obstinacy and 
fear in the deceived.””} 

Those are hard words. <A judge might use them when 
condemning a number of swindlers to penal servitude, 
but they seem somewhat harsh in the mouth of one 
religious teacher to others. But this is a question of 
method. 

The essential fact is that Count Tolstoy deliberately 
and emphatically cut himself off from the Church of 
his childhood. That was his inalienable right, nay his 
sacred duty, his religious convictions being what they 
were. Since then he worked against that Church 
with all his might and main, condemning its beliefs as 
cruel, ridiculing its practices as superstitious and decry- 
ing its ministers as hypocrites. To that no objection 
will be raised in this country, though in Russia it was 
forbidden. But surely no fair-minded man in or out 
of Russia will maintain that the right exercised by the 
Count should be denied to the Church? And if no 
such claim can be seriously put forward, why all the 
excitement and indignation roused on the promulgation 
of the decree of excommunication ?? The Russian 
reformer had a certain hold on numbers of his fellow- 
countrymen who were, and are, also members of the 
State Church. This is as it should be; but was it not 
equally meet and proper that the Holy Synod should 
tell that people that he who wields that power has 
ceased to belong to their Church? In other words, 
if it be right for an individual to sever his connection 


1 Ibidem, p. v. The italics are not in the original. 
8 The ukase was issued on 5th March, 1901. 
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with his Church, can it be wrong for that Church to 
take cognisance of his act and to inform all whom it 
may concern that he is no longer within the fold? 
The great Russian was a noble-minded man and his 
first and chief care was to appear exactly as he was. 
He would rather have died without ever making a 
convert than have moved millions to accept his tenets 
by seeming to be what he was not. This is a matter of 
common knowledge to all who were acquainted with 
the man or his writings. This trait more than any other 
attracts and impresses his readers. And for this very 
reason it is to be regretted that he should have protested 
against a document, the publication of which was 
calculated to hinder him from appearing in a misleading 
role, and that he should have based his protest on mere 
side issues which left the main question untouched. 
To wish to be taken for an Orthodox Churchman was 
diametrically opposed to his crystalline sincerity of 
character; to have belonged to the Church would 
have run counter to his convictions. It might have 
been more dignified, therefore, and possibly not less 
Christian, to have received the decree in silence. 
Having rejected the doctrines of the Eastern Christian 
Church, how is that system of beliefs to be classified 
which he adopted in lieu thereof? The question 1s 
not an easy one and can best be answered by the 
process of elimination. Thus it seems fairly certain 
that so long as Count Tolstoy held the views which 
he put forward, there is no religious community of 
which he could consistently have become a member. 
Nay more, it seems very difficult to formulate any set 
of theoretical principles at once common to the Russian 
Reformer eh to any body of recognised Christians. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that this statement 
is but the expression of a fact, not the utterance of a 
reproach. Liberty of conscience 1s a rudimentary 
right, and fidelity to religious convictions a sacred 
duty, and even the errors of a great thinker are often 
helpful to truth. But it is interesting from many 
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points of view to learn whether the system of ethics and 
religion preached by Count Tolstoy can be identified 
with any acknowledged form of Christianity. 

That the Reformer called himself a Christian and 
termed his code of morals true Christianity is an 
instructive fact, but not a conclusive proof. David F. 
Strauss, after he had written his Life of Fesus, still con- 
sidered himself qualified to take over the care of Christian 
souls as a Lutheran pastor; but his claims were not 
allowed by those who had the appointment which he 
asked for in their gift. The Russian moralist certainly 
meant what he said and honestly held that he was a 
follower of the true Christ and his doctrine the only 
genuine Christianity. But is that opinion tenable? 
The expression is admittedly very comprehensive and 
embraces a vast number of creeds and communities 
whose tenets differ widely from each other. But 
there are at least a few essential beliefs common to them 
all. And to the impartial student it looks as if Count 
Tolstoy’s conception of Christianity not only diverges 
from all those, but possesses nought in common with 
the essential doctrines of any of them. 

One of the safest guides in this matter is the method 
which was employed by the Count himself. He dis- 
avows all Christian Churches and creeds in the past 
as in the present, and puts them wholly out of court. 
In a passage already quoted from one of his standard 
writings, which looks very like a compendium of his 
theology, he affirms his inability to believe in any of 
the creeds “ professed among other nations, because 
in all of them were the same contradictions, absurdities, 
miracles, rejection of all other religions, and above all, 
the deceit which demands blind confidence in the 
teaching.” ! On his own showing, therefore, his religion 
differs widely from that of all the thousands of millions 
who have professed the creed of Jesus since the Cruci- 
fixion. And this difference lies not only in the contents 


1 The Christian Teaching, p. vii. 
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of his ethico-religious code, but also in the method of 
arriving at it. In a word, Tolstoyism is toto celo, 
different from what nations usually regard as Christ- 
ianity. The Russian Reformer may, it is true, be right, 
but only on condition that the generations of Christians 
who have lived, thought, preached, and written for 
nearly two thousand years were wrong. This is a 
possibility, but one would like to see it satisfactorily 
proved before accepting it as a fact. And the proofs 
are unfortunately what the Slav idealist neglected to 
offer ; he merely lays it down that the doctrine of Jesus 
was taught to men who allowed it to be crusted over 
with excrescences until it had totally disappeared from 
view. ‘“‘ This is why,” he adds, “1,800 years after 
Christ taught I was placed in the strange position of 
having to search for the meaning of his teaching as for 
something new.’”! 

Tolstoyism therefore in the mind of its founder was 
something different from any known form of Christianity. 
But this difference does not necessarily exclude it from 
the comprehensive category of Christian creeds, if it 
can make good its claims to be considered as one of 
them. And herein lies the essence of the matter. Are 
the teachings of Tolstoyism, and the basis on which 
they ultimately rest such as to warrant their recognition 
as Christian? This query must be answered by each 
one for himself, according to his individual lights. As 
data for a solution of the problem the following facts 
may be set forth. Tolstoyism is a code of principles 
founded solely upon human reason. Everything 
rejected by reason is set aside as bad, immoral, baneful, 
by the founder of the New Christianity. What part 
can the person of Christ play in a religious or ethical 
system which unaided human reason can itself build 
up, and to which none but rational standards may be 
applied ? The following passage from the little book 
which may be regarded as the compendium of Tol- 
stoyan theology will make it very clear that one of the 


1 Christ's Christianity : What I believe, p. 163. London, 1885. 
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main points of the Russian novelist’s doctrine is the 
rigid exclusion of everything supernatural. ‘ But 
having freed himself from the deception inculcated in 
childhood, avoided that of impressive ceremonies and 
rejected all intermediaries between himself and God, 
man will not yet be free from religious deception and 
capable of understanding Christ’s teaching unless he 
liberate himself from faith in the supernatural, the 
miraculous. . . . So to escape the deception of faith 
in the miraculous man must acknowledge as true only 
that which is natural, which is in accordance with his 
reason, and must recognise as false all that is unnatural 
—that contradicts his reason—knowing that all that 1s 
given out as such is human deception, as are various 
contemporary miracles, cures, raisings of the dead, 
miraculous images, relics, the transformation of bread 
and wine, etc., and as are the miracles related in the 
Bible, the Gospels, and in the Buddhist, Mohammedan, 
Laotzian, and other Scriptures.’’! 

This contention may be perfectly true or utterly 
false ; but the one question before us at present is this : 
Is it Christian? What manner of spiritual life can that 
be which embodies itself in reason only, rejects the 
supernatural en bloc, and makes a faculty of the brain 
the mainspring of morality which is known to be the 
opposite pole to reason? And by what process of 
reasoning can we arrive at the truth of the proposition 
laid down by Count Tolstoy in that same book that 
we must not avail ourselves of any human institutions 
to promote our personal welfare? He says: 


‘* Traditional sins are those which men commit when 
they profit by existing modes of adding to the welfare 
of their separate personalities—modes instituted by 
men who have lived in former times. All profiting 
by institutions and customs established for the welfare 
of one’s personality is traditional sin.’’ 


1 The Christian Teaching, pp. 40, 41. 
? Tbidem, p. 18. 
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It is not by any means clear to the average human 
reason why one should eschew the benefits of civilisation 
and culture, seeing that through them only has human 
reason been brought as an instrument of knowledge 
to its present state of efficiency. Ifthe generous Russian 
teacher himself had been brought up in accordance 
with that principle and had been kept from committing 
traditional sins, he would not have been qualified to 
investigate and discuss the primitive doctrines of Jesus 
Christ, nor therefore to found his new religion. But 
apart from this and many other serious inner contradic- 
tions, is there any branch of Christianity which would 
endorse those propositions, or any school of Bible 
critics which would admit that they are identical with 
any form of Christianity known to history? And yet 
Tolstoyism not only insists on tabooing culture and 
civilisation, but maintains that this attitude is com- 
mended by reason. ‘“ We know very well that the 
teaching of Christ rejected and still rejects all those 
human errors, those ‘ vain things’ and hollow idols 
which we, calling them churches, kingdoms, culture, 
science, art, civilisation, think to exclude from his list 
of errors. But Christ is against them all; his words 
exclude every vain thing.’’} 

Are we then to regard the Gospel as the sum of Christ's 
Christianity which came to the world in its pristine 
purity from the Hyperborean north nearly 1,900 years 
after it was first preached? By no means. “ It was 
clear to me that it would be easier to reach the meaning 
of the Gospels were half the original text burned or 
erased, than it is now with so many unconscientious 
commentaries, the object of which is to pervert and 
conceal the true meaning.””® 

That being so, what are the means by which one 
may ascertain this meaning? If science be a vain 
thing, and if it be a traditional sin to profit by it, how 


1 Christ's Christianity : What I believe, p. 139. 
® Ibidem, p. 179. 
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are we to separate the wheat from the tares in the 
Gospels? But even were it not a sin, how will the 
unlettered boor fare who has neither time nor know- 
ledge? And if reason unaided by knowledge, un- 
sharpened by education suffice, how comes it that 
nearly two thousand years elapsed during which reason 
in all conditions was applied to the subject in vain? 
That this is so, we learn from the Count himself who 
affirms that “‘true Christian science ... is but just 
at the birth,’? and that the Gospel miracles and other 
narratives of the Bible still continue to receive an 
immoral significance as at present taught to children.? 

Again, take the following characteristic passage from 
the Russian writer’s Thoughts on Christianity and compare 
them with the tenets of the least mystical of Christian 
sects in order to discover a common basis : 


** You say, God revealed Himself and His truth 5,000 
years ago only to one little Asiatic people, and not 
even fully to them; then 1,900 years back He fully 
disclosed 1t by sending to that little people His Son. 
also God. And the fact that those people then slew 
the Son of God was the method of redeeming those 
first people and all who came after them. But besides 
this redemption God, through His Son, established a 
Church which watches over all truth and contributes 
to the salvation of mankind by sacramental means, by 
anointing with oil, by giving bread and wine to be 
swallowed. . . . Why, you have only to tell that and 
many other things about baptism, images, prayers for 
the dead, and above all about a God who punishes and 
redeems, to any fresh, intelligent man who never heard 
of it before, and he will open his eyes wide at you, and 
will either run away from you, fearing that you may 
become furious and strike him, or else he will bind you 
up as one dangerously mad. Indeed, it is owing solely 
to the fact that we are inoculated with this poison 

2 Religion and Morality, by Leo Tolstoy. London, | rape 

2 On Religious Education, by L.N. Tolstoy. Leaves of the Free Word, 
p. 3. London, 1g00. (Russian.) 
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from our childhood, that we almost imperceptibly 
endure it.’ 


And what then, one may ask, is Count Tolstoy’s 
own idea of God, an idea which carries its own justi- 
fication with it, and needs only to be uttered in order 
to be believed—if one can speak of belief in connection 
with rational assent? He is not a Creator, we learn. 


“In reality we have no ground for imagining a God- 
Creator, nor any necessity. The Chinese and Indians 
have no such conception, and moreover a Creator, a 
Providence, is incompatible with the Christian God- 
Father, God-Spirit . . . God the Creator is indifferent 
and allows suffering and evil. God the Spirit delivers 
from suffering and evil, and is always perfect welfare. 
A God-Creator there is not.’’? 


But even such God as there is cannot be regarded as 
a person. The Russian Preacher declares that he 
knows ‘“‘ with certainty that He is not a person,’’® 
though how he attained such certain knowledge while 
using his reason only he fails to inform us. “It is said 
that God should be conceived as a personality. This 
is a great misunderstanding ; personality is limitation. 
Man feels himself a personality only because he is in 
contact with other personalities. If he were alone 
he would not be a person.” This impersonal God 
subdivided Himself so that “‘ man is a particle of the 
Divine, contained in a bodily shell.”5 . . . “ Where- 
fore has God subdivided Himself? I do not know, 
but J do know that this is so, and that in this is life. All 
that we know is nought else than a similar subdivision 
of God. . . . And such a recognition of God is much 
firmer than the belief in God as Creator, Trinity, 
Redeemer, Ruler, etc.”* ‘* The will of God is known 
to every man more than the will of society, of the State.” 

1 Loc. cit., pp. g-10. The original has no italics. 

® Thoughts on God, by Leo Tolstoy. London, 1900, p. 24. 

® Loc. cit., p. 93. _ Loc. cit., p. 34. * Loc. cit., p. 27 

* Loc. cit., pp. 35-36. The italics are not in the original. 

? Loc. cit., p. 27. 
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And yet it took the novelist himself many years to 
find it out, and even now true Christian science is but 
at its birth! All these attempts to formulate a con- 
ception of God will sound to many as if they were 
spoken not only from a cloud but in a cloud. And yet 
the further efforts to simplify the notion render it still 
more obscure. Take, for example, the Count’s defini- 
tion of God: ‘“‘ The desire for universal welfare is that 
which gives life to all that does exist ; it is that which 
we call God.”! So that according to the Christian (!) 
teaching, God is that Essence of life which man recog- 
nises both within himself and in the whole universe 
as the desire for welfare. But perhaps enough has been 
said to explain the attitude of the Russian State Church 
when it decided solemnly to excommunicate the 
Ulustrious novelist and would-be reformer. 


1 The Christian Teaching, p. 12. 
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Front Everywhere 


Dring the greater period of the second decade of this century the 
whole of Europe was a front. When war trenches had ceased 
to be, countries proceeded to dig moral and even material trenches 

against war and manned them in panic. 

Thus “Front Everywhere” is the title which Mr. Jeffries has given 
to his enthralling book dealing with seven years of this momentous 
decade. 

It is a record of unceasing movement as Special Correspondent of 
the “Daily Mail” through the War and after, on all manner of fronts : 
battle-fronts, revolution-fronts, plot-fronts, alarm-fronts. Illustrated, 185. 

by 
J. M. N. JEFFRIES 


The famous Special Correspondent 


From the Stocks to the Stars 


Here is not only the life of our greatest comedian, but also a chapter 
in the story of the English stage. It contains episodes which go 
back to the day when the first Lupino came to England to be put 

into the stocks as a rogue and vagabond, to the latest triumph of Stanley’ s 

daughter Ida, who, at the age of sixteen, was hailed by the world as a 

star of the screen—a worthy descendant of “The Royal Family of Grease 

Paint”, as the Lupinos have been called. Ilastrated, 185. 
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Across the World with a Camera 


ravellers and would-be travellers alike will enjoy this unconven- 
tional and beautifully illustrated record of a quite unpremeditated 
world tour. Illustrated, 215. 
by 
E. O. HOPPE 


With the Dictators of Fleet Street 


ere is a book about Fleet Street, pre-War, during the War, and post- 
War, by a journalist who for the last twenty-two years has worked 
in Carmelite Honse, Northcliffe House, and the “Express” offices 
in Shoe Lane with the exception of a few years with George Newnes 
jn Southampton Street. Illustrated, 185. 
by 
RUSSELL STANNARD 


Formerly News Editor, Suiday Express 


Reminiscences of Fifty Years 


ssociated with many branches of activity during the last fifty 
years, Sir Max has compiled a quite unique volume of reminiscences, 
Jull of amusing anecdotes and experiences. Illustrated, 185. 
by 
SIR MAX PEMBERTON 


Memoirs of a Racing Journalist 


There are no chances about this delightful and “racy” book—it is 
safe money, and a favourite that really will win. “Hotspur” 
needs no introduction: he has written a unique volume of memoirs, 

presenting a veritable gallery of Turf celebrities. Illustrated, 125. 6d. 

by 
SIDNEY GALTREY (‘‘Ho/spar’’) 


With a Foreword by the Rr. Hon. THE Eart or Dersy, K.G., G.C.B., G.C.V.O., C.B, 
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Monologue 


Sewell Stokes’ last book of biographical sketches was found by Hugh 
Walpole to be “witty, impertinent, vigorous, and true”—and this 
criticism aptly describes the present volume, which is an account of the 

author’ s experiences during the last twenty-five years. Illustrated, 185. 
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Strange Street 

H he became the most controversial editorial figure in Fleet Street, 
how he fared as junior partner in the famous combination of “Max 
and Bax”, how he carried the “Daily Express? to two millions 


a day and then resigned—Beverley Baxter tells it all in this thrilling 


story of bis own life. Illustrated, 185. 
An Autobiography 
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Twenty-Nine Years Hard Labour 


Twenty Nine Years Hard Labour’’ is the record of a working 
life extending from the year 1904 to the present day. It embodies 
the experiences of the author as an editor, a novelist, a free-lance 


journalist and a traveller. Illustrated, 185. 
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Savage of Scotland Yard 


x-Superintendent Percy Savage, of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, New Scotland Yard, has written a most vivid and 
entertaining record of bis thirty-four years’ service in the Metro- 
politan Police Force. Illustrated, 16s. 
An Autobiography 
by 
EX-SUPERINTENDENT PERCY SAVAGE 
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Authorbiography 


bis exhilarating book is dedicated to “All who have ink in their 
veins and whose hearts beat the faster because of it”, but it will be 
read by the widest public. For it is the story of a boy with the itch 
to write who, in face of stern opposition and without an atont of influence, 
fought his way into Fleet Street and into the ranks of rising novelists 
before be was thirty. Illustrated, 185. 
by 
CECIL HUNT 
Fiction Editor Daily Mail, Evening News 


Unforgiving Minutes 
ere 1s a book with a thrill on every page, a book in which the 


author has made a study of the behaviour of famous big-game hunters 
under the stress of the “unforsivina minute”. Illustrated, 125. 6d. 
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Secrets of Siberia 


uch has been written about Red Russia, but littl is lenown 
about Soviet Siberia, that vast hinterland which stretches from 
the Urals to the Pacific and from the Arctic to China. In this 
book M. Pierre Dominique, already well known as a writer on Russia, 
throws a flood of light on the Soviet Government's prodiyions but prodigal 
efforts to industrialrze Siberia along American lines and at the same 
time “‘collectivize” the peasantry in order to feed the working population 
of the new towns. Illustrated, 10s. Gd. 
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Oueen Anne 


ne of the most brilliant critics of our day, gifted not only with 

rare critical acumen but also with a witty and pungent pen, Mr. 

Straus’s excursion into a fascinating period of our history is an 
event of importance. 

Mr. Straus in this book is more concerned with the romance and 
drama of Anne’s reign than he is with its historic importance through 
the years. He has written a brilliant and entertaining study likely to 
be widely read and as widely discussed. Illustrated, 18s. 

b) 
RALPH STRAUS 


The Rose of London 


][# Major Guy Paget’s new book, a faded picture is restored to brilliant 
life. The illegsble detail is made clear, the long-dead characters 
once more live and speak with the charm that their contemporaries 

Anew. Jane Shore, the King’s mistress ; Hastings, the great minister 

of Lidvard IW; Edward himself, all too human in his foibles and 

davyling in bis manhood ; the haughty and tactless Richard ; the wicked 

Catesby ; the once beautiful and still overpowering Rose of Raby; all 

are here, alive as they never have been since last they walked the earth in 

person. Their story is strange, romantic and splendid. Ulustrated, 185. 

by 
GUY PAGET 


Catherine de Medici 


r. Francis Watson, a young writer who is already accepted 

as an authority on the French Renutssance, wears bis harning 

lightly and gives in this poltsbed biography the fascination of @ 

well-planned novel of action and romance. Iikustrated, 185. 
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Edward VII at Marienbad 


ere is a book of quite remarkable interest which relates to the 
private life of King Edward VII during his frequent sofourns 
at the world-famous Austrian resort Marienbad. At the same 
time, sidelichts on all the notable English and foreign personages who 
stayed there with the King in those times. Lloyd George, Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, Colonel Lockwood, Sir Gilbert Parker, Sir Ivor Herbert, Lord 
Haldane, Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, Admiral Sir John Fisher, Sir 
Edward Grey, Sir Ernest Cassel and the greatest European politicians 
and kings who met regularly each season at Marienbad. Illustrated, 185. 


by 
SIGMUND MUNZ 


The Murder of the Romanoffs 


he completion of Russia’s Five-Year Plan and the measure of success 
which went with it have rather had the effect of drawing a veil 
over the Revolution and the fall of the Romanoffs. But here is a 
book which, though devoid of cheap sensation, is a true and authoritative 
account of the ‘fantastic medieval drama’, as Kerensky terms the 
Revolution. The axthor of the Introduction was the first Minister of 
Justice of the Provisional Government, and in this capacity had to direct 
the work of a commission which investigated the Rasputin affair. He 
is therefore well qualified to speak on the subject. Illustrated, 185. 


by 
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Formerly in command of the Personal Guard of the Dowager Empress 
Introduction by Sia Beanarv Panes 
Foreword by A. P. Kenensxy 
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Off With His Head 


The story of Some of the Famous and Infamous Persons in History who have Lost 
their H-ads at the Hands of Headsmen 


7 it the abolition of the guillotine and of the executioner and bis 
axe, the art of decapitation has suffered an inevitable decline, from 
which, despite events in Europe to-day, it 1s hardly likely to recover. 

This book is a fascinating one, for not only does Mr. Bryan recount 
graphically and brilliantly the story of some of the famous and infamous 
persons in history who lost their heads at the hands of headsmen, but 
be gives the vivid, gruesome history of the amazing Sanson family whose 
menibers were the hereditary headsmen of France from about 250 years 

ago until after the revolution. ; Illustrated, 185. 
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Countermine 
The story of the Political Secret Service of the English Crown from 1300 to 1900 
ere is a book of extraordinary interest and fascination describing 
the development of the Secret Service through six hundred years 
of history. Iilustrated, 185. 
by 
M. G. RICHINGS 


Café Royal Days 
“(Café Royal Days” is a true story of a few moments from the lives 
of many people, past and present. 

The famous Café Royal was the hub of social night life in London 
for several decades, and through its portals have passed the most famous 
men and women of the past sixty years or more. Kings, princes, 
politicians, courtesans, artists and all the thousands of types which go 
to make up the life of a metropolis pass across the stage, and their secrets, 
loves, hates, successes and failures are told in a fascinating manner. 

Illustrated, 185. 
by 
CAPTAIN D. NICOLS PIGACHE 
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Through Atlantic Clouds 


n this book ts the undying story of those pioneers of aviation who have 
forged the links in the nearly completed chain of aerial conrmunication 
between England and America; of their preparations and their 
difficulties ; of the tense and dramatic incidents of the actual flights. 
Humour, thrilling adventure and drama all have their places in this 


book. Illustrated, 125. 6d. 
by 
CLIFFORD COLLINSON, F.R.cG.s., AND F. MCDERMOTT, 
F.R.G.S. 


Thoughts of a Schoolmaster 


his is a book about secondary schools, the schools in which thousands 
of the children of this country are taught, by an author of unique 
and varied experience. It describes the conditions of the teachers 
occupation, the work they do, the changes that have taken place, the changes 
that are needed. The different types and grades of schools, all doing 
similar work, are briefly reviewed, and parents are advised how and when 
to choose from the bewildering variety open to their choice. 6s. 
by 


H. S. SHELTON 


The Brighter Side of Public Speaking 


T% is a new type of book on the subject of speaking which will 
appeal to a wide public. The author, who has had twenty-five 
years’ experience in lecturing and has trained thousands of men 

and women to become effective talkers, gives advice on all forms of speech- 

making. The volume is therefore indispensible to those who speak or 
wish to ao so. 4s. 6d. 
by 
J. F. FINN 
Author of Effective After-Dinner Speaking, The Outdoor Meeting, etc. 
With a Foreword by The Rr. Hon. Sin Kincsitry Woop, M.P. 
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Colour Books 


onvinced that “books beautiful’? will regain the immense popularity they 
enjoyed until the last few difficult years, we have particular pleasure in giving 
these brief details of what we believe to be an exceptionally brilliant series. 
Each of these books is beautifully produced and lavishly illustrated in colour 
and black-and-white by famous artists. They combine unique interest of content 
with a brilliance of production which together render them ideal ‘“‘Gift’’ books. 
They are designed not for ephemeral interest, but as books to which one can turn 
again and again and which will be as acceptable in the future as in the present. 


The River Thames 


. [7 onderful London To-Day” was one of the most enthralling 
books ever written about London, and all those who enjoyed 
the glamour of its pages will welcome this new volume with its 

many beautiful illustrations by Frank Mason. Rising in the Cotswold 

Hills and flowing to the North Sea, the Thames wanders through 210 

miles of England and touches every phase of our national life. Mr. 

Jones deals in his book with the romance of this great river, and the story 

which he tells is one with its appeal to every type of reader. = -215. net. 

by 
JAMES A. JONES 
Author of [Wonderful London To-Day 
Illustrated in colour and in black-and-white by Frank H. Mason, R.1. 


A Book of Old Ballads 


Selected and introduced by BEVERLEY NICHOLS and illustrated 
with 16 coloured plates and numerous black-and-white illustrations by 


H. M. BROCK, RAI. 


9s. 6d., 155. (according to binding), and 100 copies signed by the artist, 
315. Gd, 
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The Modern Rake’s Progress 


L™ of the “Evening Standard”, has been called the greatest 
cartoonist in the world. And if you ask any editor or author, 
“Who is England’s cleverest woman writer?” the answer will be 

undoubtedly, “Rebecca West.” These two, then, are the best in their 

respective fields. And now they have collaborated in an exceptionally 
interesting and original book. 

Low, the Hogarth of to-day, has painted the pictures—double-page, 
full-colour panoramas of life as we are seeing it in England now. Every 
phase of contemporary activity ts his subject matter—night-clubs, the 
theatre, Fleet Street—and the personalities of each are exposed by his 
subtle, satirical pen and brush. Rebecca West describes each picture 
in ber inimitable style, and because of this we have an idea that the col- 
laboration of these two brilliant satirists will be the talk of the town. 


85. Gd. net. De Luxe Edition, 155. 


Demy Quarto size, with 12 three-coloured plates and printed throughout 
in two colours. 


by 
LOW & REBECCA WEST 


History of Tom Jones 


Te magnificent classic, which has been entirely re-set in Garamond 
type, gives scope to Mr. Stott’s brilliant originality and technique. 
In two handsome volumes, boxed, 155. the set. 

De Luxe Etdition, 305. the set. 


by 
HENRY FIELDING 


With illustrations in colour and in black-and-white by W. R. S. Storr 
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Hunting Sketches 


by 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


15S. 215. and 305. 
With an Introduction by James BorpE, M.F.H., and drawings by Roserr BALL 


Hounds 


r. T. Ivester Lioyd is very well known amongst the bunting 
public, not only as a leading sporting artist, but as a breeder 
of hounds of great experience. In this book he deals with every 
known type of hound, devoting to each a characteristic illustration in 
colour, His knowledgeable text is further illustrated by numerous 
black-and-white drawings. 15s. met. 
De Luxe Edition, 255. 
by 
T. IVESTER LLOYD 


The Country Wife 


"Tbe rece nt revival of this wittiest of plays has proved a magnificent 
success, and Mr. Spurrier’s decorations to this edition of it are 
brilliant. Wycherley was the moralist of bis generation; making 

immorality appear ridiculous, and a thorough misanthrope, be seldom 

allowed his characters to retain any decency. 
A. spectal Limited Edition, 315. 6a. net. 
by 
WILLIAM WYCHERLEY 


Decorated in colour and in black-and-white by Srsven Spurrigr, R.L 
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Fun Fair 


here can be no one unfamiliar with the brilliant simplicity and the wit of 
Fougasse’s inimitable drawings. His last book “E. e» O. E.” 
is a classic of its kind, and there will be many who will place this new 
volume, with its many coloured and black-and-white illustrations, amongst 


their treasures as a constant tonic of mirth. gs. Gd. net. 
De Luxe Edstion, 215. net. 


Collected Drawings 
by 
FOUGASSE 


Considered Trifles 


Uniform with A Book of Drawings 
brough many years H. M. Bateman has been acknowledged as the 
most outstanding humourous artist of this generation we have in 
any country. His cartoons are superb examples of their art, 


and this collection of his many drawings is likely to be eagerly sought. 
Os. met. 


De Luxe Edition, 125. 6d. 


A Book of Collected Drawings 
by 
H. M. BATEMAN 


Absurdities 


he “inventive” caricatures of Mr. Heath Robinson (whose name 
has added a new adjective to the language) are treasured wherever 
they are seen. This collection of the most outstanding of bis 
work is calculated to absorb the attention and to provoke the amusement 


of everybody and of any age. There should be a copy in every house. 
6s. net. 


De Luxe Edition, 125. 6d. 
A Book of Collected Drawings 
by 
W. HEATH ROBINSON 
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